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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caaweciz Hatt, New Yor 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
ag Norma! courses in Public and Private School 
Gesic, Special! coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
Newark Studio: Roseville Ave 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y 


126 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
} 1. Y¥. 


Management F 
; so W. 67th St., N Tel. 1405 Col. 


Vocal Studie: 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


ea E. 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
Teachi at so West 8ad Street, 
Ds fecne—Schuyler 3088, 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 


New York, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6and Street, New York, 


Telephone: 619 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
606 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
Phe Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue. Anna Zincrer, Director. 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
eisai Nt New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. s 
sx» JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
~ Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 


ie Halil, - - 154 West s7th St. 
a toe Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1485 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Becid 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mes. Henry Suock 

Posit 

Breath Con. BOICE 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E, 81st Street, New York City, Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 


a Es Ba 
INSTRUCTIO?: AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Ca..egie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle 


VOCAL 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfieid Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 


Residence and Studio: 127 E. 94th Street, N. Y. 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
YOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street . New York 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 607 


New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ew York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant r274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
50 West 67th Street - - - - New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





HERBERT DITTLER 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 5569. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 


HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH, 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt, - - 601-602 Carnegie Hatt 





GruseppE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropol Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 








ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1ogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
fare Sie Spee Sacre. 
Scientifically taught yt prea put into prac 
use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Ngicusornoop Sympnony OrcuesTRa 


Director East Sipe Houses Setriement Music 
Scnroot. 


Tracuer or Viotin Ensempie, Tamory or Music. 


Orchestral bees | ie Carnegie Hall, 
ew Yor 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s51-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
28 W. 63d St., N. Y¥. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus. 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 


ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. - - - New York City 
Tel. 6568-W Tremont. 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Thuree Vested’ Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio: - - - - ~- Steinway Hal! 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and eoncert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and « 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
*hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary and advanced singing lessens and 


coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuseripts. 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 





Steinway Piano Used. 








February 6, 1919 
ALBERT 
Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 
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‘ee ahestecuae on Oy Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 
Amon ie Dramatic nee ee 


al Wee for Voice Or so Soe and Repertoire. ee nse 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Genes Concert Berea, Schiffmann Bldg. St. Pal. Mins, 


* ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of ane 
8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON | 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


Ry F ye wy bese Astiga, but everyone can 
HAGGERTY-SNELL fs22)53,:1. 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Instructor anv Coaca. 
Pa ae ‘eacher A im 4 Heinemann. 
229 West roth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


carom WILLARD "a 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassn1 LE PS 


CONDUCTOR, 
“ Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice ae Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prpared or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HARRISON wi Gencert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conduetor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


) CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, Ructrals 
INSTRUCTION 


Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 





COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 








ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIEFRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffman Bldg... St. Paal, Mine, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ,,Sewerpn' STRAcose wosica ooeeay 


UEMMELI 


Mu 
a Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafavette Ave.. St. Louis, 


curs HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


ARTIOTS GUILD, Union Avenue, 
it. Louis. M 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, T 
wpeth Beth-El, Union Th an Fg a 
41a Fifth Ave.. 


KARLETON HACKETT | & 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO| § 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, tll. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


KIRPAL 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


53 East 34th Street 
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Philadelphia 





Addresa: 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


wane om 

















Telephon 


4478 oes Hill 


PTAMDPOD>S 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


i tl 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hell 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE “LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘hi‘geeth veces’) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 
Ev 
‘ositions guarant 
Tiroulars sent on request. Pupils 
State. 


d_to graduates. 





eftered, incident to a broad musical education. 
+ agg a Ideal Home Depart...ent for youn ng ladies. Catalog and 


may enroll at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


Lexington—the F-ducational Center of the 





SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc, 


FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City | Phone, Schayler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER ation 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 





























HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., 


New York Phone: Morningside 846 


t FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 











Bonels VALERI s. 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


NTRA 
venue 








624 Michigan a: ul. 


«BUTLER oc 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
os Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


‘animal Astonia Sawyer . yore Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: > May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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j) Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sincine 
Indorsed by in, B: 
Semmoren, Butie Dias, i 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 

Kimball Nall 


j LEVY 


tation HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paw. 


S. WESLEY aw 


St. {s mes Chure! 
aad and Walnut Sis., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST iecor 


4 Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. AvaTOR 


BARITONE 
Cileage 


Fine Arts Building - 
HA S T {ET MEZZO- 


FOSTER contnatro 


ros 4. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertoings, Concert, Oratorio, Orzaa 











PIANIST 


—O=Zmz 
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“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 


Pupils Accepted Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











le successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp 24 many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. S8g7e Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberr Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
1 Piet Went 138th Street | | NEW YORK 





REUBEN DAVIES munst“teicuen 


Endor exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Se sis Carnegie hie + New York 
4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Metropolitan Opera 
House Bidg., sem Broadway, N. Y. Phone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher Clara Loring, and many others 
t in ee Operatic and Concert worlds. 














SERGEI 


KuipansxY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stodie: 212 W. 58th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Concert, Graterie, Resitai 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West Mth Street, Now York 











‘OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YoRK 
«Sv 963 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School. Point Chaut 


Chaut Lake, N.Y 
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1854 NEW 








BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 fifth Avenue: 


YORK 1918 














V.A. PORTANOVA | 


VOICE CULTURE | 
Grand Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
pretation, Voice Testing and Advice 

Stodio: $52 West S1th St.. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus | 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist Recitals 


Tel. 1938 Spring 





Concerts 
Address’ 160 Wolverly Pace, N.Y. 
VOIGE 


’ MARGOLIS i'n 


L528 Riverside Orive, W. 1, Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAUDE 


MAUDE NOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
Telephone Cathedre! 3897 








636 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


2 GIACOMO BOURG 
| | 0) Wont Prt heee Riverside as 
} ASCHENFELDER 


acher of singing and supplementary 








subjects 
aie 161 West Tlet Street, New York, Tel, Columbus 3375 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine | Arts Building. Chicago 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bide. Pittsburgh. Pa 


cunts» CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Se Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk” 
Aderens. Core ot WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


:REUTER 





Hyde Park 4969 





PIANIST 
He 6218S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Heensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
L 
L 
E SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 148 Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, and Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, (ROWE 
"/BLAIR 











BARITONE 
—— - Eves 


"TuBisT 
Accompanist 
Teacher 


A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the pisno 
student. 


Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 
Phone: Cathedral 6292 


LILLIAN 


PIANISTE 


BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula Montana 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago. Ill. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
Fifth Ave. Peestohotion Church 
RECITALS 
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505 Kimball! Hall 





New York Cit 
INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


jecere Veoa! Coach 
th STREET NEW YORK 


so 





664 WE; ? et 
Tel 


en 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
a" which is still being built by its cae 
cae Its. continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 











qualities and durability $8 $8 $8 $3 2 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = x: MAKERS 














a 





FAMOUS 
FOR, A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


WILLARD H. BARSE, Lessee 
Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


venue des Allies) 
NEW YORK 


———_—_ 





Room Tariffs Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 














J. WARREN Condector —Conch— Accompanist 
STUDIO HALL: 
220 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Phone 427 — Hill 





ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healv Building Chicavo 


: VIERHELLER 


N 

D Volce Culture and Artistic Singin 
A 501 Nixon Building, Pittsburg, | . 
E 
T 
ys 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teache: 
17 Revere Place, Breoklys. ¥. Y, Tel 6935 Bedford 


i DILLING; 


R Management ; WAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Wall, N.Y. os 
TD Personal Address: 321 West 79th Street, New York © 














100 Shavbveske St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


es;HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


YON STUDIOS 
Ree™? | YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 








@ RAGNA LINNE 2222 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL Fe 


















toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers, 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


DETROW INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the’Middle West” 


| A school which offers every advantage incidental 





Artistic environment. 

















J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
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Buys “Century”’ 
The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best interest. 
Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customerson “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
e but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of ‘‘ Century.” 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Century” Edition and get 
authentic Certified Music at 10c. If your 
dealer won't supply you, we will. ‘om- 
plete catalogue Of 2000, gnasterpieces, free 
upon request. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
220 West 40th St. New York City 
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LEROUX’S “CHEMINEAU” 
SUCCEEDS AT CHICAGO 
OPERA PRODUCTION 


Striking Drama with Attractive, Well Knit Score— 
Cé#mpanini and Polacco Chief Baton Heroes of 
Week—Many Notable Singers Score 
Decisively 
It was an important January 31 for Cleofonte Campa- 
nini and his brilliant Chicago Opera Company, as last 
Friday marked the first New York performance of Xavier 
Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” based on Richepin’s story of 
the romantic vagabond (done some years ago in America 
by Otis Skinner, as a drama, and calied “The Harvester”) 
and given in operatic form with success many times in 

Paris. 

The local event at the Lexington Theater was important 
for two reasons, the chief one being, that of recent times 
new operas have not been succeeding 
very brilliantly in New York. The other 
reason has to do with the splendid cast 
and superb performance given “Le Che- 





HYMUES 


mineau” under the aegis of Cleofonte 
Campanini’s watchful and ever artistic 
supervision. = 


he story of “Le Chemineau,” in one = 
condensed official version, is as follows: = 
The Story = 

The scene is laid in Burgundy. The 
Harvester, a beloved vagabond, has com- = 
promised Toinette, a village girl, but = 
neither her pleading nor the offer of a — 
rich farmer, Pierre, to set them up in 
charge of his farm, can keep the man 
from the life of a rover. He wanders 
off, and Toinette tries to follow, but is = 
prevented by Francois, who loves her. : 

Twenty years after, the son of Toin- 
ette and the Harvester, brought up in the 
home of Frangois, is in love with wealthy 
Pierre’s daughter. Pierre denounces his 
old neighbors for scheming to give him 
a “bar sinister” son-in-law. Francois, ill 
and out of work, weakly tries to throttle : 
him, = 

But the Harvester, too, has heard of 
his old friends. Suddenly he returns to = 
find the boy, Toinet, dejected and drink- 
ing. Toinette, the mother, comes in 
search of her son, and,the Harvester 
promises to make old Pierre give up his 
objections to the match between the lad 
and his daughter, 

Christmas Eve in Frangois’s cottage = 
shows Toinet and Aline, happily married = 
going to the midnight mass. Frangois is = 
failing; he joins old Pierre in urging the = 
Harvester to remain with Toinette when = 
Francois dies. But the broad highway = 
calls, and the wanderer steps out into the = 
snowy night as Christmas chimes ana 
carols are heard in the distance. = 


The Music 

The fore going tale has been set by Le- 
roux to music of a mode modern in its 
expressional, formal, and orchestral fea- 
tures. The set melodic forms alternate = 
with free declamatory and commentatory = 
measures, and all the ramifications of the 
interesting plot (knit into a compact and 
credible libretto) are followed with 
faithfulness by the composer. \He loses 
no opportunity for effective orchestral il- 
lustration and always finds the appro- 
priate tonal material and coloring for the 
situation and scene of the moment. At 
the same time, the singing voices are not 
neglected nor asked to do things which 
belong more properly in the instrumental 
section of the score. Leroux has suc- = 
ceeded admirably in writing luminous = 
and fascinating pages of music for “Le 
Chemineau.” It is a work which is sure = 
to find a permanent following. 


The Cast 
Much of the triumph of the evening is 
due to the cast, headed by Alfred Ma- 
guenat, who gave a strikingly impressive 
account of himself in the title role. He 
is an actor of distinction and delineated 
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all the varying phases of his part with 
constant variety and resourcefulness. His 
singing is of the best French school, suave, intelligent, 


expressive, finely phrased and dictioned. Georges Bak- 
lanoff was a tower of vocal and histrionic strength as 
Francois, and at times reached a poignant eloquence most 
rare on the operatic stage. He is a magnificent artist. 
Yvonne Gall made Toinette a picturesque and_pulchri- 
tudinous figure and sang with lavish and yet artistically 
controlled outpouring of tone. The lesser parts were 
filled so ably that the ensemble spelled perfection, es- 
pecially as Louis Hasselmans, the conductor, knew his 
score intimately and made the most of its musical con- 
tents and of the ability of his singers. 
The complete cast was as follows: 
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© Mishkin, N.Y. 
Those who were not fortunate enough to hear Tamaki Miura’s extraordinary per- 
Association on Wednes- 
will be given an opportunity to do so on Saturday 
York Evening Post, said that 
“she achieved the best and 
He admitted that 


formance of 
; day evening, 
= evening, February 8. 
“one of the greatest living artists,” 
most thrilling operatic singing heard in New York this season.” 
his statement was deliberately written, with full consciousness of what it implied. 
Association concludes its New York engagement at the 
the Japanese prima donna will go on tour with the company 
On March 


= After the Chicago 
= Lexington Theater, 
to Pittsburgh and Detroit, and possibly one or two. additional cities, 
where she is to tour under the management of Behymer & 
Berry, at the head of her own company, called the Tamaki Miura Opera Company. 
She will be 


will go west 
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Pierre Gustave Huberdeau 
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Catherine .Maria Classens 


(Other Chic ago Opera reports on “page 48.) 


Oscar Hammerstein to Give Opera 


The Musicat Courter is able to state on the authority 
of Oscar Hammerstein himself that it is his full intention 
to give opera in the Manhattan Opera Hous:, New York, 
which will be entirely renovated and redecorated, though 
he will not be ready to announce his plans in detail for 
some time. Mr. Hammerstein’s agreement with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera expires in January, 1920. 





Mary Garden Sued, Is Report 


An affidavit of service filed the other day with the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York by a process 
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TAMAKI MIURA. 
“Madame Butterfly” with the Chicago Opera 
January 29, 
Henry T. Finck, of the New 
and that 


Opera 


heard in “Madame Butterfly” and “The Geisha.” 
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server, together with a copy of the complaint, brought 
out the fact that the University Club, Inc., of Wheeling, 

’, Va., is asking $5,000 damages from Mary Garden 
for failing to appear, as is alleged, in a concert to have 
been given November 16, 1917, for which the club 
through its agent, J. H. Brennan, had engaged her. The 
really interesting point is to learn that the club had 
agreed to pay her $1,750 for the appearance. 


Arthur Rubinstein Arrives 


Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, has at last reached New 
York, though his long delay in Cuba caused him to miss a 
number of dates that had been booked for him by Man- 
ager Johnston. 


CARLO HACKETT, THE 
NEW AMERICAN TENOR, 
ELECTRIFIES OPERA GOERS 


Makes Sensational Debut at Metropolitan Opera in 
“Barber of Seville’—Claudia Muzio’s 
Moving Art in “Madame 

Butterfly” 

New York has the reputation of being cold, as a rule, in 
its reception of native artists, but it belied this reputation 
last Friday evening, when the young American tenor, Carlo 
(Charles) Hackett, made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, singing Almaviva in Rossini’s immortal mas 
terpiece of humor, “The Barber of Seville.’ When Mr. 
Hackett stepped onto the stage, two éinutes after the cur- 
tain rose,he was greeted with*spontz aneous rounds of applause 
which in itself bespoke the heartiest of welcomes. When 
he had sung the first sikteen measures of cantabile, which 
constitute the first half of his opening 
aria, he was interrupted by a fresh out- 
burst, mingled with cries of “Bravo!” 
which held up the performance for three 
or four minutes and compelled him to ad 
vance and bow repeatedly; when he had 
finished the extremely difficult coloratura 
which forms the latter part of the aria, 
there was still another outbreak, which 
again interrupted the performance and 
took the form of a genuine ovation 
Later in the act came the serenade, bring 
ing forth a fresh outburst of approval no 
= less hearty; and after the act finished, 
; he came out three times with Giuseppe 
De Luca, the Figaro, and then Mr. Ds» 
Luca gracefully surrendered the space in 
front of the curtain to him alone, and 
the audience kept on with handclapping 
and shouts until he had been compelled 
to appear for no less than five recalls. It 
was a welcome and an appreciation such 
as no American artist has ever received 
on his debut; indeed, not more than a 
handful of foreign artists have ever been 
so welcomed in the foremost opera house 
of the world. Best of all, it was abso 
lutely no affair of the claque, but a gen- 
uine, spontaneous, voluntary tribute from 
= the whole house. Indeed, it was notice- 
= able that the applause came from the 
floor—which rarely does much applaud 
ing at the Metropolitan—and from the 
rows of seats in the various galleries and 
not, as is too often the case, from cer 
tain detachments of standees stationed 
= behind the rail. Best of all, it was richly 
deserved. 
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A Short Career 


Carlo Hackett has been singing in 
opera something less than three years. 
His debut was made at the Politeama, of 


Genoa, in November, 1916, but from there 
his art took him directly to the greatest 
of Italian opera houses, La Scala, Milan, 


and since then he has sung only in the 


first houses of Italy, Spain and South 
America. He came here with a great 
reputation preceding him, and he fully 
lived up to it. If one must seek a com- 
parison, it is only with such masters of 
the vocal art as Bonci and Edmond 
Clement that he can be ranked. His 
voice, ample in power for the roles which 
he sings, is exceedingly pure and clear, 
most agreeable in quality—what the Euro 


peans call “sympathetic.” There is no 
suggestion of a tremolo in it nor is it 
white. It is indeed hard, in such music 
as falls to the lot of Almaviva, to avoid 
this white quality, but manliness was the 
keynote of Hackett’s voice and his sing 
ing. He has a flexibility which is re 
tmarkable. There are only one or two 
soprands today who can sing vocal em 
bellishments, scales, runs, arpeggios and 
floature of all with the clearness, 
exactness and trueness to pitch which is 
his. In cantabile his legato is that of 
the violinist. There is an absolute com 
mand of the voice which only the very 
great artists of all time have possessed. 
In short, we have a new master of the 
true bel canto, such a one as comes along 
only once in a generation and sometimes 
not as often as that. 

Physicaily, everything is in his favor. He is tall and 
well proportioned and knows how to move about the stage 
with grace and authority. His gestures, too, are haan 
and appropriate. Almaviva is what is known in stage par 
lance as a “leading juvenile” role, and there is little ina. 
tunity for either comedy or character work, but his 
drunken scene was capitally done, and in the rest of the 
opera he was the gay, fresh, youthful, debonair nobleman 
to the life, manly and unaffected. His debut, in fact, was 
a triumph pure and simple, giving the word its full sig 
nificance. 


sorts 
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A Notable Performance 
The performance was indeed a notable one throughout 
There is ng better Figaro on the stage today than Giuseppe 
’ (Continued on page 33.) 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF “LOVELY LEMAN” 


The Lake of GeneVa (Lac Leman), Once a Literary Center, Has Become a Summer Gathering Place for Musicians— 
‘ Famous Names of the Past and Present Associated With Its Shores 





By UGO ARA, of the Flonzaley Quartet 


February 6, 1919 


GIBBON. 


MME. DE STAEL. 
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war came along to set all the world by the 
ears, it had been our custom for many years past to spend 
the summer in Switzerland, where for nearly three months 

year we, of the Flonzaley Quartet, worked dili 
carefully preparing our repertory for the coming 
season. We lived in a little cottage on the smiling hill of 
Gourze, the top of which is crowned with an ancient, ven 
erable tower, from where we could enjoy the glorious view 
of the Lake of Geneva (Lac Léman) and of the surround 
ing mountains. This lake is a wonderful and suggestive 
corner of the world, and for centuries has attracted spirits 
in search of rest, health, liberty and inspiration 

“Liberty, Liberty, thy throne is in this place!” exclaimed 
enthusiastically Voltaire when, after his rupture with 
Frederick If and his sudden departure from Berlin, he 
decided to establish himself in this country; and some time 
later he added: “In this sweet retreat one does forget Pots- 
dam.” It is doubtful indeed if the French amg one was 
forgotten with the same facility by Frederick the Great, 
who had proudly declared: “I took Voltaire from Louis 
XV. It was better than a province.” 

Unfortunately, the liberty dreamed of and sung by Vol- 
taire on his arrival was even in this free country only rela- 
tive. His reputation for frivolity and scepticism and his 
immoderate taste for comedy and the theater very soon 
aroused the protestations of the prudes and the anathema 
of the candid pastors of the place. 

A long and biting polemic resulted. Jean Jacques Rous 
seau took the part of the pastors and wrote to Voltaire: “I 
hate you for having corrupted my republic in giving. it 
theatrical spectacles.” But Voltaire was not the man to 
surrender for such a trifle. He wanted to play comedy, 
and play it he did, not in one only, but in four residences 
he had at the same time, vast and close enough together 
to permit him to say: “What a beautiful kingdom I have 
made for mvsclf in the midst of this little republic.” How 
different the taste of his rustic rival, Rousseau, whose 
dream was: “A cabin on the shores of this lake, an amiable 
woman, a true friend, a cow and a small boat.” 


Corpulent Gibbon 


Ameng the small and selected group of admirer§ ad- 
mitted to Voltaire’s theatrical performances, one of the 
most enthusiastic was a young Englishman, still unknown 
at that time, young Gibbon. Sent to Lausanne as a punish- 
ment for having secretly turned Catholic, Gibbon spent in 
this city a great part of his life, and in the house trans- 
formed today into the Hotel Gibbon, wrote several of his 
works, “Decline 
and Fall of the had 


Before the 


each 
gently, 


and completed his famous history of the 
Roman Empire.” 


Near Lausanne he 


also an unhappy love affair with beautiful and fascinating 
Mile. Curchod, who became later Mme. Necker, mother 
of Mme. De Staél. They say that Mme. Necker never 
regretted the change. It is true that Gibbon was far from 
being an Adonis. Indeed, in the latter part of his life he 
became so terribly stout that a friend of his used to say: 
“If | want any exercise, I take it by walking three times 
round Gibbon,” 

Comedy, introduced under so many difficulties into this 
country by Voltaire, was played a few years later with 
great success also in the beautiful Chateau de Coppet, in- 
herited by Mme, De Staél from her father, M. Necker, 
Ministre des Finances of Louis XVI. At the time of 
Marie Antoinette, Mme. De Staél had in Paris one of the 
most brilliant salons of the epoch—a rendezvous of the 
most prominent writers, diplomats and courtiers. It was 
the time when people used to think to talk, and to talk to 
be applauded ;” and of this art Mme. De Staél was mistress. 
An evident proof lies in the declaration of a witty cour- 
tier: “Tf T were the Queen, IT would order Mme. De Staél 
to talk all the time.” But Napoleon, a few years later, 
showed quite a different taste. He wanted Mme. De Staél 
to be silent, and as this was simply impossible for her, she 
was banished to her Chateau de Coppet. This was no small 
punishment for a worldly woman like her, who had not the 
slightest loye for nature, though she was a great admirer 
of Jean Jacques, of whom she used to say: “If he didn't 
invent ‘anything, he did inflame everything.” He certainly 
did not inflame her taste for simple pleasures, since she 
frankly confessed: “If it were not for human respect, I 
would not trouble to open the windows to see the Bay of 
Naples for the first time, though T would walk one hundred 
miles to meet a man of wit whom I didn’t know.” 


Mme. De Staél Bores Goethe 


Her exile was frequently interrupted by long, interesting 
journeys to Italy, England and Germany. In Weimar she 
met at the same time Schiller and Goethe, and confessed 
to the latter (tired, as it seems, of her interminable ques- 
tionings): “I want to rob you of everything that can be 
robbed ; you will remain rich enough anyway.” But even 
in Coppet, in the despised Coppet, where Mme. De Staél felt 
so unhappy, and almost a prisoner, life was far from being 
unbearable. There were comedy, banquets, dances, and 
gatherings of the most famous men passing through 
Switzerland, among them Chateaubriand, who finds the 
castle a site of delights and cannot understand the role of 
victim obstinately played by,the illustrious hostess; Mme. 
Recamier, who, 


terested love of Prince August of Prussia, to become a 


in Coppet, refuses the tender and disin-" 


few years later the best friend and the inspiring muse of 
Chateaubriand, Schlegel, who charged with the education 
of the children of the house, does not seem to have re- 
mained quite indifferent to the charms of their mother ; 
Benjamin Constant, who, loyal to his device, “Constant 
only in inconstancy,” worshipped, tormented and betrayed 
Mme. De Staél for ten years and more; and finally, Lord 
Byron, another admirer, in whom the brilliant chatelaine 
recognized “just enough sensitiveness to spoil the happi- 
ness of the woman.” 
Byron Under Glass 


Lord Byron had just established himself near ‘Geneva, 
in the Vilia Diodati, where two centuries back Milton on 
his return from Italy had paid a visit to his friend the 
theologist, Diodati. The rumor of his adventures and the 
legend of his orgies aroused such curiosity in the tranquil 
citizens of the small republic that people used to watch 
him through their glasses from the other side of the lake. 
Invited once by Mme. De Staél to dinner, he found in her 
drawing room a whole crowd of people gathered there to 
contemplate the “English monster.” <A lady, on hearing 
his name, simply fainted; and people wondered if it were 
due to fear or to delight. 

Near Geneva, Byron had met Shelley for ithe first time, 
and the two rebels, “the horror of the sages,’ ” became very 
soon the best of friends. The charm of the evenings spent 
in the Villa Diodati, where Byren used to declaim some 
cantos of his “Childe Harold,” “with that voice which more 
than any other human voice, could awaken melancholy 
in the soul,” is vividly described by Mrs. Shelley in her 
letters. 

One fine day the two poets decided to tour the lake in 
a small boat. The tour lasted five days, but on the third 
day they were caught in a storm so violent that their 
lives for hours were in serious danger. Shelley, who 
could not swim at all, was frightened to death. Had he 

perhaps a vision of the tragic end which in analogous con- 
ditions was awaiting him in the waters of Leghorn? 
The tour of the lake ended splendidly and was a fruitful 
one. The visit to the Chateau de Chillon inspired Byron 
with his famous poem, “The Prisoner of Chillon”; the 
visit to Clarens with the sonnet, “Clarens, Sweet Clarens,” 
and the literary glory of the lake to the sonnet, “To Lake 
Léman.” Byren and Shelley ended their journey with a 
pious and reverent pilgrimage to the Gibbon House, and 
to the old Acacia, under which the great historian had 
written the word “finis” to his chief work. In Lausanne, 
at the Grand Rosemont, still existing, Dickens began a 

(Continued on page 43.) 








Chateau de Coppet—Cour 


(Bottom row, 


left to right) 
in Geneva, 


(Top row, 
and Lord Byron, 


d' Honneur 
left te right) Chateau de Ohillon, which inspired Byron with his famous poem, 
Coppet, and dungeon of the Chateaw de Chillon, Bonivard’s prison (“Prisoner of Chillon”). 





Ntael; Chateau de 


inhabited by Mme. De 


Voltaire at Ferney, inhabited by Voltaire; 





house inhabited by John Milton ° 


“The Prisoner of Chillon”; Chateau de Ferney, Chateau de 
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Left to right (top row) Mme. Sembrich’s villa, “Le Verger,” in Ouchy, Switzerland; Mme. Sembrich on the top of the Brevent near Chamounix (Savoy); Paderewski’s estate, Riond 
Boson; (center) at a musicale at Mr. and Mrs. BH. J. De Coppet’s villa, “Le Flonzaley,” Switzerland. 


Left to right, D’Archambeau, Hofmann, Mra. Ganz, 
Mrs. Stengel-Sembrich, E. J. De Coppet, Mrs, Paderewski, Mrs, Hofmann; (below) Theodore Spiering and family at “Les Plans,” Switzerland; Paderewski, Schelling and “Nick; 
wonderfully trained dog, in the Park of Garengo, Switzerland; (bottom row) Chateau de Garengo, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Schelling; Harold Bauer and his class in Vevey, Switzerland, 


Ara, Betti, Weingartner, 
Mrs, E. J. De Coppet, Schelling, Paderewski, Stojowski, D. Gregory Mason, Pochon, Miss De Coppet, Stengel-Sembrich, Mrs. Mason, Mra. L. OC. De Coppet, Mrs. Weingartner, Gane, 


,” the 


ILLUSTRIOUS MUSICIANS AND VILLAS ON LAKE OF GENEVA WHICH THEY HAVE MADE FAMOUS 
BELOW: LITERARY GENIUSES WHOSE NAMES ARE ASSOCIATED WITH THE LAKE 





VOLTAIRE. VICTOR HUGO. DICKENS, MILTON. CHATEAUBRIAND. J. J, ROUSSEAU. 





Rosa Raisa Still Indisposed 


lt was expected that Rosa Raisa would recover from 
her recent indisposition in time to appear during the third 
week of the Chicago Opera season in New York; but, un- 
fortunately, the famous dramatic soprano is still not suffi- 
ciently strong to do so. The management has secured 
Marie Rappold to sing some of her roles. It is expected 
that Miss Raisa will be sufficiently recovered to appear 
during the last two weeks of the season. 





Harriet Ware Booking March Tour 

Harriet Ware, the well known composer and pianist, is 
booking a Middle West tour for March with John Barnes 
Wells, tenor. They will visit various cities located between 
Ohio and Kansas, also going South. Two recitals with 
Helen Ware, the violinist, are also booked. “The three 
W's” (Ware, Wells and Ware) are sure to earn their 
share of public approbation. 


It is evident that plans are afoot for a resumption of the 
regular June season of opera at Covent Garden, London. 
The Musica Courier hears that Henry H. Higgins, who 
has been the principal supporter of the enterprise for 
years past, will soon come to America. While here he 
will engage artists for the coming season. This illustrates, 
as nothing else could, how much the war has made America 
the home, or at least the refuge station, for practically all 
the great artists of the world. 


Gates-Seagle-Levitzki in Oklahoma Festival 

Shawnee and Okmulgee, both cities in Oklahoma, will 
hold festivals this year, the respective dates of which are 
February 12, 13 and 14, and February 11, 12 and 13. Three 
artists have been engaged to appear at both places on 
consecutive nights. These are Lucy Gates, who will open 
the festivals, followed by Oscar Seagle, with Mischa 
Levitzki to close 


Mischa Levitzki’s Dates 
February 1, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; February 
3, Chicago Musicians’ Club of Women; February 5, 
Akron, Ohio; February 11, Wichita, Kan.; February 12, 
Emporia, Kan.; February 13, Okmulgee, Okla.; February 


(a Song that will go over big 


“Tm Glad | Went Over to France 


by the composer of 


“The Americans Come!” 


Sing it to our “boys” and they will 
sing it with you 











Address as usual : 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - New York 
Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street (Astor Place) 
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14, Shawnee, Okla.; February 17, Little Rock, Ark.; Feb- 
ruary 19, Enid, Okla.; February 20, Tulsa, Okla.; Febru- 
ary 23, Washington, D. C.; FebPuary 28, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
March 1, recital in New York, Carnegie Hall; March 2, 
Montreal, Can.; March 3, Toronto, Can. 


Campanini Engages Another Arimondi Pupil 


Marguerite Lamare, lyric soprano, who has received 
her entire training exclusively with Aurelia Arimondi, has 
just been engaged to sing the role of Ynold in Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Mélisande,” and also to create a role in 
Leroux’s “Le Cadeau de noel,” when these operas are put 





WILLIAM ROGERSON, 
Pupil of Aurelia Arimondi, 


on in New York by Campanini at the Lexington Opera 
House. : 

Another product of Aurelia Arimondi’s studios is 
William Rogerson, who made his debut with the Chicago 
Opera Association this season at the Auditorium with 
Galli-Curci in “Crispino,” who will also be heard at the 
Lexington Opera House in New York. Both students 
are a credit to Mme; Arimondi. 


Emma Roberts in Great Demand 


Emma Roberts, the mezzo-contralto, who proved to her 
New York audience at her last recital in Aeolian Hall, 
January 7, that she ranks among the first rank, has been 
engaged as soloist for the Women’s Music Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, February 12; soloist with the Apollo Club in 
Brooklyn, February 18; and soloist with the Fortnightly 
Musical Club March 11, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Seidel Plays with New York Symphony Orchestra 


Toscha Seidel, the latest Russian virtuoso of the Leopold 
Auer violin school, played'on Thursday, January 3oth, with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. At the conclusion of the Men- 
delssohn concerto Dr. Damrosch complimented the young 
artist and his manager. 
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Edward Johnson Coming Next Season 


Edward Johnson, the Canadian tenor, well known in 
New York several years ago as a concert and light opera 
singer, will return to America next season under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Bureau. Mr. Johnson, as Edo- 
ardo di Giovanni, a translation of his name into Italian, 
has won a reputation for himself as an operatic tenor in 
the first theaters of Italy and South America during the 
past few years. 





Soloists at Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The soloists at the Hotel Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale, tomorrow morning, February 7, at eleven o'clock, 
will be Eugene Ysaye, violinist; Anna Fitziu, soprano, 
and Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto. Maurice Dam- 
bois, cellist, will also be at the piano for Mr. Ysaye, and 
Emil J. Polak will furnish the accompaniments for Miss 
Fitziun and Miss Van Gorden. 


Thibaud Conducts and Ysaye Plays 


Last Sunday evening Jacques Thibaud conducted the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in that city, at Music Hall, while 
Ysaye played three violin concertos, by Viotti, Lalo (“Sym- 
phonie Espagnole”) and Bruch, in G minor. 





Vera Barstow Again Active in America 


Vera Barstow, the youthful violinist, recently returned 
to the United States after service overseas, having been 
a member of the unit sent over by the Winthrop Ames 
Over There Theater League. 

On the very day of Miss Barstow’s arrival in New York, 
she left to fill engagements in Virginia, Massachusetts, 





The accompanying photograph of Vera Barstow, violinist, 

and three fellow musicians, was taken in Paris, in the 

Jardins des Tuileries. Reading-from left to right, the art- 

ists are: Maude Allen, Mildred Evans, Lucie Babcock and 
Vera Barstow. 


Pennsylvania, and Canada. On February 2, she was 
scheduled to appear with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Upon her return to New York she will rest for 
a few weeks, preparatory to her recital in Aeolian Hall 
m Friday evening, February 28, this to be her first ap- 
pearance in New York since she left for overseas. 


Introducing Frieda Hempel, Incorporated 


The Musicat Courter learns that Frieda Hempel, the 
soprano, is no longer under the management of Winton 
and Livingston. A new corporation has been formed, 
called Frieda Hempel, Incorporated, with her husband, 
William B. Kahn, as president and principal stockholder, 
which will undertake her exclusive management hereafter. 





Mero Acclaimed in Havana 
(By Cable.) 
Havana, February 1, 1919. 
Yolanda Mero’s first concert here was a glorious success. The 
great artist received overwhelming demonstrations of applause and 
artistic esteem. Her Cuban tcur promises to be a triumphal series. 
G. 


Hinkle and Witherspoon for North Shore Festival 


Florence Hinkle and Herbert Witherspoon have been 
engaged as soloists for the coming Evanston North Shore 
Festival on Decoration Day. 
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“Considerably the Best Lucia the Metropolitan Has Seen 
For at Least a Decade.”’ 


MABEL GARRISON WINS TRI- 
UMPH AS LUCIA AT METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


“Lucia di Lammermoor”, was sung last 
night at the Metropolitan for the first 
time this season before as large an audi- 
ence as ever gathered at the Broadway 
temple of song. There was a new Lucia, 
Mme. Mabel Garrison, and before the 
first act was half over there were few 
in the audience who did not realize that 
a new coloratura soprano of the first rank 
was among us. 

Mme. Garrison has been a member of 
the company for the last five years. Dur- 
ing this period she has been singing 
minor parts. It is safe to say that after 
last night she will sing minor parts no 
more, Despite the strain of a debut she 
was considerably the best Lucia the Met- 
ropolitan has seen for at least a decade, 
Her triumph—there can be no milder 
word—was instantaneous and without 
qualification and after the mad scene the 
house rose to her as a Metropolitan audi- 
ence rarely rises and demanded of her 
a round dozen of curtain calls. 

There have been more brilliant 
Lucias, but none whose style was purer, 
surer, or in more perfect taste. Mme. 
Garrison's voice is not large in volume, 
but it carries well and even in the sextet 
it held its own. It is crystalline, almost 
ethereal in quality, and produced with 
rare ease. Her attack is incisive, her 
legato of great smoothness, her staccati 
exquisitely clear and rounded. She 
never resorts to tricks or exaggerations 
of style. She is uniformly sincere. The 
mad scene she gave with rare perfection 
if not with the brilliancy of some so- 
pranos of the past. In the first act, 
despite her nervousness, she was su- 
preme. Never had the Metropolitan held 
a singer who expressed more beautifully 
Lucia’s tenderness. 

Dramatically she was excellent, espec- 





ially in the mad scene, so often made 
ridiculous with the wabblings of fat 
sopranos. In the second act she lacked 


somewhat in emotion, notably after the 
appearance of Edgardo, but on the whole 
hers was a Lucy Ashton in whom one 
could believe. Signor Gatti-Casazza is to 
be congratulated on his revelation of a 
new coloratura of the first rank, Ameri- 
can born and American trained.——New 
York Tribune. 


MISS GARRISON TRIUMPHS IN 
THE ROLE OF LUCIA 


In the evening “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” was sung for the first time this 
season, and a Metropolitan audience was 
delighted to hear once again the pure and 
flexible soprano of that charming young 
American artiste, Miss Mabel Garrison. 
She had achieved marked success in the 
mad scene from the same opera at a 
special benefit performance last season, 
and many have been hoping that they 
would have the opportunity of hearing 
her in a complete production of the old 
opera. Their wishes were fulfilled last 
night. ; 

Kighty-three years have elapsed since 
“Lucia” was first heard at Naples, and 
it has long been a favorite vehicle for 
coloratura sopranos of the first rank, as 
it calls for uncommon vocal powers on 
the part of a high soprano. These are 
possessed by Miss Garrison, added to 
which she is an actress of grace and re- 
finement, excepting a monotonous gesture 
with the right hand. She sang the aria 
“Regnava del Silenzio,” with its ani- 
mated second part, in expressive and 
fluent fashion, but her great achievement 
was in the mad scene, one of the most 
brilliant pieces of sheer vocalism in the 
repertory, the runs and roulades being 
given by Miss Garrison with absolute ac- 
curacy and rare beauty of tone. She re- 
ceived an ovation at the close which owed 
little or nothing to manufactured en- 
thusiasm, but was almost entirely spon- 
taneous. The various concerted num- 
bers, particularly the famous sextet, have 
rarely been heard to better effect. _ But 
the triumph of the evening was achieved 
by Miss Garrison, a young singer of 
whom any country might justly feel 
proud.—New York Herald. 


MABEL GARRISON AS LUCIA 


Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was sung for the first time this season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
night and Mabel Garrison made her 
debut in the title role. There was ar- 
tistic singing throughout, for -Martinelli 
was the Edgardo, De Luca the Ashton. 
Miss Garrison was nervous in her first 
scene, though it was temporary; the huge 
audience in its desire to testify its ad- 
miration almost spoiled the climax of 
her aria. However, this charming girl 
with the lovely voice took on courage and 
when her great scene a faire arrived she 
did not disappoint us. The mad scene— 
though it is the sanest music ever written 
for a soprano larynx and an intelligent 
flute—was beautifully sung. A_ legato 
like velvet, a crystalline staccato, trills, 
leaps, rapid runs, variations in chiro- 


oscura—the entire battery of a_ skilled 
colatura singer was utilized, while the 
musical quality and the dramatic vrai- 
semblance were never absent. Miss Gar- 
rison was applauded by one of the big 
houses of the season. Her success was 
a brilliant one.-—New York Times. 


LUCIA AND MISS GARRISON. 


From substituting for foreign-born 
stars and singing scraps in mixed bills, 
Mabel Garrison has progressed to a 
Saturday night headline of her own at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Having 
proved for several years that she is equal 
to the test of any coloratura role she 
may eventually be allowed to try one of 
the traditional “fat ones” on a regulaf 
subscribers’ date. 

Miss Garrison had already given a 
glimpse of her Lucia in the mad scene 
a year ago. On Saturday she trilled the 
whole opera over the footlights in bril- 
liant style, and established her right to 
all the mysterious privileges and worries 
of actual stardom. The harrassed bride 





of Lammermoor never seems a very real 
figure to modern audiences, but Miss 
Garrison succeeded in making her dis- 
tress convincing without ever overlooking 
the opportunities for first class vocalism. 
—New York Mail. 


Mabel Garrison sang the title role in 
the Metropolitan’s first performance this 
year of “Lucia.” If the occasion was 
in the nature of an experiment by the 
management it must have proved to Mr. 
Gatti that in Garrison he has a colora- 
tura of the first rank, Such singing as 
she did in the “mad scene” revealed a 
mastery of florid singing as has not been 
heard in the Opera House since the pass- 
ing of the great of other years. But be- 
yond the firm foundation of this singer's 





dulcet 
lyricism of her lovely voice, she invested 
the character by voice and gesture with 


technical equipment, beyond the 


a sweet appeal that found instant and 

lavish approval by one of the biggest 

houses of the season. Miss Garrison has 

arrived, and in her arrival the manage- 

ment has secured a genuine coloratura to 

shed florid luster upon the Opera House. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Last week Mabel Garrison made good 
twice—in the “Coq d’Or” and again on 
Saturday night in “Lucia.” It was her 
first appearance in this role, and one of 
a long series if one may judge by the 
audience’s enthusiasm. She not only set 
off all the vocal technics and pyrotech- 
nies of this part with rare brilliancy, 
but, what is more from a musical point 
of view, she sang the melodious pages 
with lovely and sympathetic voice, and 
as an actress she met all requirements. 
Evening Post. 


All Criticisms That Were Published-——In Their Entirety 


. and in 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” the first of 
the season brought forward for the first 
time here Mrs, Garrison in the whole of 
the title for once last spring she 
did sing and act the “mad scene” in a 
miscellaneous “gala” program, replacing 
Mrs. Barrientos, Mrs, Gar 
rison’s singing last evening was marked 
by purity of tone and taste, a fine legato, 
ease and grace in command 
of style and appropriate expression. Her 
voice is not large, but she has the good 


role, 


indisposed, 


coloratura, 


sense to rely on its purity of timbre and 
never force it It bright and 
caressing quality throughout its compass 
yesterday and it mounted high. Dra- 
matically the Lucia of Mrs, Garrison was 
a sympathetic and pleasing figure. The 
huge audience was most enthusiastic over 


was of 


her achievement. 

Perhaps this 
Mrs. Garrison's rank in the company as 
a prima donna but it was no new revela 
tion of her just claim to such rank, 
Though oftenest her light has been hid- 
under the bushel of comprimaria 
parts, should not forget that 
sang the page in “The Huguenots” at 
the Metropolitan several years ago, and 
subsequently the Queen of the Night in 
“The Magic Flute,” which is the highest 
other most 


performance clinches 


den 


one she 


respects one of the 
exacting of soprano roles; the page in 
“The Masked Ball,” and latterly the dif- 
ficult part of the Princess in “The Gold- 
en Cock,” After the emphatic success 
of Saturday evening it is unlikely that 
Mrs. Garrison's delightful abilities will 
ever again be wasted on minor roles 
New York Globe 


MABEL GARRISON AS LUCIA 
Young American Soprano Pleases in 
Exacting Role in Opera 
When “Lucia di Lammermoor” was given 
the auditorium was packed and hun 
dreds were turned away. The perform- 
ance acquired special interest from the 
appearance of Mabel Garrison as Lucia. 
The young American soprano, who had 
not before undertaken so exacting a role, 
had a genuine success with the audience 

and she thoroughly deserved it. 

Miss Garrison's beautiful singing in 
the Mozart one act operas and recently 
in “Le Coq dOr” commanded high 
praise, and she has also won an envia- 
ble position on the concert stage. Her 
voice is one of light character and mod- 
erate power, but its limpid quality anad 
the admirable smoothness of her deliv- 
ery of her tones are a constant delight. 

She was very nervous at the outset 
last evening, but soon recovered her com- 
posure. After that her singing was 
marked by liquid flow of tone, elasticity 
of nuance, elegance of phrasing and skill 
of a very high order in the florid pas- 
sages. Musical quality and good taste 
informed her art, and withal there was 
the essential note of tenderness which 
made her Lucia winning. The technical 
excellence and finish of Miss Garrison's 
singing were of the highest order, anad 
in the mad scene she aroused great en- 
thusiasm.-New York Sun. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF SATURDAY 

Beautiful indeed was the singing of 
Mme. Garrison on Saturday evening in 
the Metropolitan's “Lucia di Lammer 
moor.” The American soprano excelled 
herself in proving her voice and her art 
in using it. Add to the limpid luscious- 
ness of her coloratura the asset of her 
comeliness and someone of influence at 
the Metropolitan should—and must 
realize at length that Mabel Garrison is 
among the most valuable members of the 
company.-Evening Sun. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK’S FIVE MONTHS’ 
TOUR A SERIES OF SOLD OUT HOUSES 


Rainy Weather and Counter Attractions in Many Cities En Route Fail to Check Enthusiasm of Vast Audiences—Great 
Diva Triumphs Everywhere from Bangor, Me., to Seattle, Wash.— 


JERE is one famous artist—LErnestine Schumann- 
Heink—who is by no means suffering from the after 
effects of the war! After having concluded the 


magnanimous war work to which she unselfishly devoted 
time and energy, Mme. Schumann-Heink was able to be 
gin the remarkable five months’ tour, which her man 
agers, Haensef and Jones, had booked for her. 

TMs tour opened in Bangor, Me., on November 18, 
where she was accorded a tumultuous reception; then 
followed a series of concerts given to sold out houses 
(in some places the entire house was sold out a month 
in advance). On November 21 Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was soloist in Portland, Me. (the second date of the 
Maine Festival); November 23, she sang at Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., and on the twenty eighth, in the 
Ellis Course in Pittsburgh, Pa 

Her success in the last two mentioned places may be 
from the following telegrams received by her 
managers after the respective appearances: 

Ithaca, N. Y., Dece 


gauged 


mber 1, 12:35 4 m™ 


“Again | report a most successful con 
cert. Every seat in Bailey Hall sold day ES 
before concert. Stage packed and quite a E 


number turned away. Madame never in bet- 
ter voice. Everything lovely and all in good 
spirits.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 29, 1918 

“Mme. Schumann-Heink had a most won 
derful concert. She was very enthusiasti- 
cally received by a vast audience which over- 
flowed Carnegie Hall. Every available seat 
sold and large stage packed. Two hundred 
or more seats. Weather rainy and all sorts 
of counter attractions,” 





aiid 


sere 


New 


Vast audiences throughout Maine, 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Washington, Oregon,’ Mon 


tana, Idaho, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Lllinois : 
and Michigan have turned out to pay tribute 
to the songstress who has so endeared her 
self to the American people. A glance at 
the telegrams reproduced will testify to the. 
weight of such a statement. 
Utica, N. Y., December 5, 1918 
“Most wonderful concert. Every available 
seat sold. Standing room only. Madame 
had to repeat several of her numbers owing 
to continued applause. Original place for 
concert Knights of Columbus Hall too small 
Changed to Avon Theater so as to get seat- 
ing capacity.” 
Boston, Mags., 
“Concert at Lynn sold out, Great success 
Most enthusiastic audience. Most of Mad- 
ame’s songs had to be repeated owing to pro- = 
longed applause After concert audience & 
gathered around automobile and cheered : 
Madame on leaving. Madame in very excel 
lent voice. Concert great triumph.” 
Cleveland, Ohio, December i8, 1918 
“Schumann-Heink concert tonight huge 
success. Gray’s Armory completely sold out. 
Extra seats put on main floor wherever 
room could be found and stage jammed. 
On opening of house standing room only for 
sale. Madaine in fine voice and audience 
very enthusiastic.” 
Spokane, Wash., January 12, 1919. 
“Schumann-Heink’s northwest tour opened 
here tonight with the largest house Spokane 
ever had. Every available space in theater 
was used. Stage packed. Orchestra pit 
filied and standing room to the limit. Police 
would not allow any more so many were 
turned away. Madame in excellent voice.” 
Portland, Ore., January 16, 1919. 
“Mme. Schumann-Heink had most won- 
derful success despite influenza quarantine. = 
Heilig crowded to the roof, i 
able space occupied. Stage and orchestra 
pit packed. Over 800 refused admission. 
Street on side of theater jammed. Needless to say every- 
body pleased and Madame in fine voice and spirits.” 
Seattle, Wash., January 23, 1910 
“Sehumann-Heink doing record business in North West 
Portland sold out days before concert. Tacoma same. 
Everett could have sold out two houses same size to- 
night. Seattle was sold out by mail order. Stage and 
every part of house sold. Reports from other towns show 
Madame will sing everywhere to capacity houses.” 
Burlington, Ia. January 25, 19190 
“Schumann-Heink concert sold out completely one month 
before concert. This breaks all records in this-city.” 
The critical reviews of these concerts were a repetition 
of those received in Seattle. Everywhere Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s superb art made it necessary for the critics 
to outdo themselves in chronicling her tremendous suc- 
cess. The Seattle Daily Times of January 23 is herewith 
printed as one example: 
ScuuMANN-Heink THaitts AUDIENCE 
METROPOLITAN PACKED FROM STAGE TO GALLERY AND MORE 
THAN 2,000 TURNED AWAY—TO GIVE SECOND CONCERT, 
“Seattle has once more paid tribute to the musical 
world’s best loved prima donna, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. An audience that packed the Metropolitan Theatre 
from stage to gallery last night was thrilled by her voice 
and enchanted with her magnetic personality. 
“It is always so when Schumann-Heink comes. Her 
public loves her—loves her art, her Americanism and, 
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Numerous Re-engagements Followed 
above all, the great mother heart of her. There was some 
disappointment in the wake of the concert, but it was only 
among those who could not get into the theatre to hear 
her. Concrete will not stretch and several hundred who 
could not squeeze within the four walls of the playhouse 
last night were turned away. 

“Schumann-Heink is more than a distinguished artist; 
she has become an American institution and her audiences 
go to hear her, not to criticise, but to revel in the delight 
of her. She isn’t beginning her new concert season fresh 
from a restful sojourn in her California home, for since 
America’s entrance into the world war she has given pro- 
digiously of her art and her time and has worked cease- 
lessly for the cause—for the fighting men—‘“her boys,” as 
she calls them. 

“To those who crowded the Metropolitan this love was 
revealed in her choice of program. Patriotic numbers, 
songs of the war period, sung with electrifying effect, 
were predominant. The singer’s championship of Ameri- 
can composers was also reflected in her selections. Al- 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
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though there are those who might sigh for a greater 
measure of the classics they could not resist the spirit 
that marked the interpretation of the war songs of the 
evening. 

“Her opening number was a musical delight to her 
audience, the ‘Vitellia’ aria. Here the resources of the 
singer’s art were revealed in breadth of range, majestic 
tones, use of a beautiful pianissimo and coloratura embel- 
lishments, and again tones of tremendous power. 

“Later in Bach’s ‘My Heart Ever Faithful’ and the 
‘Bolero’ of Arditi she took the audience by storm. In- 
deed, in the classics her voice seemed at its best, while 
at times in the other songs, although her own depth of 
emotion thrilled, it was responsible for occasional uneven- 
néss and huskiness. 

“The singer gave eighteen numbers—a lavishness typical 
of Schumann Heink. One of the real gems of the even- 
ing was Secchi’s ‘When Two that Love are Parted,’ 
and none will ever forget the eloquence of her singing in 
Pasternack’s ‘Taps.’ “The Home Road,’ by Carpenter; 
‘Have You Seen Him in France’ and ‘When Pershing’s 
Mer Go Marching into Picardy’ were entered into heart 
and soul by the singer, the latter being given with stirring 
dramatic fervor. For an encore to this group she sang 
an Trish folk song, ‘Danny Boy,’ 

“In the final group, in addition to the Arditi ‘Bolero,’ 
Schumann-Heink sang ‘Sanctuary,’ a new and lovely com- 
position by Frank La Forge, her accompanist and assist- 
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ing pianist. A charming love song by Lieurance, ‘The 
Danza,’ by Chadwick, and two numbers by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, completed the group. ‘When the Boys Come er 
and ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ were sung as final 
encores. 

“Schumann-Heink’s manner last night was that of a 
hostess singing for a group of friends in her’ own draw- 
ing room. Little confidences were interjected between 
numbers; once when she amused the audience by referr- 
ing to the glasses that she put on in order to read the 
words of a song; again when, after her singing of ‘Taps’ 
she appealed to the audience to ‘never forget those little 
white crosses in France,’ and later when she referred to 
her accompanist and Charles Carver, the young bass, as 
‘the children.’ 

“Charles Carver, tall, large and boyishly good looking, 


has a voice that matches his big stature. It is deep, 
resonant and well trained and possesses considerable 
power, He was enthusiastically received. Frank La 


Forge, without a peer as an accompanist, was a constant 

delight and he won an ovation when he 
, played two of his own compositions, ‘Ro- 
mance’ and a concert waltz. Two encores 
were played, the first a delicate rapid stac- 
cato etude in octaves and the second the 
Chopin F sharp nocturne. 

“Before the opening of the concert an- 
nouncement was made from the stage that 
more than 2,000 persons were turned away 
from the concert and that J. Willis Sayre, 
under whose management the singer ap- 
peared, had arranged with her for another 
concert next Saturday night, with an en- 
tirely new program. 

“Mme. Schumann-Heink, the world’s 
greatest contralto, last night consented to 
grant Seattle a second and farewell concert 
at the Metropolitan Theatre on Saturdz 
evening of this week, because she realizeh 
that although the theatre was crowded to 
the doors, just as many persons were turned 
away as gained admission. A second con- 
cert by Schumann-Heink is a signal honor 
for Seattle, inasmuch as it is the first return 
engagement the great diva has consented to 
play anywhere this season. 

_“The Saturday night program will be en- 
tirely different from that of last night.” 

That interest in the second appearance of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink increased rather 
than diminished may be gathered from the 
following article, published in the Post- 
Intelligencer of January 24: 
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ScHUMANN-HeINK BREAKING REcorD, 


LINE FORMS BEFORE OPENING OF BOX OFFICE 


FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENT OF RETURN, 


= “Schaumann-Heink’s audience tomorrow 
= night is to be of the same proportions as 
—- the gathering that faced the prima donna 

Wednesday night. That was made certain 
- by the heavy sale of tickets all day yester- 
day at the Metropolitan. Following the 
announcement in the  Post-Intelligencer 
yesterday morning of a return concert be- 
cause of the crowds, a line formed at the 
box office before ten o'clock in the morning 
and did not break all day. 

“At this time the number of remaining 
reserved seats is decidedly limited, and for 
the first time in the history of Seattle con 
certs it is believed those who delayed ob- 
taining seats will be turned away from a 
second concert by the same artist in the 
same week. Incidentally, this is the first time 
any great artist has ever played two con- 
certs in succession in Seattle.” 

American Composers on Program 

Among the composers represented or the great diya’s 
programs are the names of such Americans as MacDowell, 
Ross, La Forge, Speaks, Ward-Stephens and others. 

Dates 

A list of the engagements already filled and to be 
filled include: November 18, Bangor, Me.; 21, Portland, 
Me.; 23, Ithaca, N. Y.; 28, Pittsburgh, Pa.; December 3, 
Worcester, Mass.; 5, Utica, N. Y.; 6, Rochester, N. Y.; 
8, Lynn, Mass.; 10, Hartford, Conn.; 15, New York, 
N. Y.; 17, Cleveland, Ohio; January 11, Spokane, Wash.; 
13, Walla Walla, Wash.; 15, Portland, Ore.; 18, Tacoma, 
Wash. ; 20, Everett, Wash.; 22, Seattle, Wash.; 25, Seattle, 
Wash.; 27, Yakima, Wash.; 29, Missoula, Mont.; 31, 
Butte, Mont.; February 3, Boise City, Idaho; 5, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; 11, Kansas City, Mo.; 14, Topeka, Kan.; 
17, Des Moines, Ia.; 19, Burlington, Iowa; 21, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 22, St. Louis, Mo.; 24, Herrin, Iil.; 26, Ottawa, IIl.; 
28, Columbus, Ohio; March 2, Chicago, Ill.; 4, Lansing, 
Mich,; 6, Detroit, Mich.; 11, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Following Buffalo, Mme. Schumann-Heink will sing the 
balance of March and April in the East: She has already 
been engaged for some of the big festivals. At Boston, 
where she will sing on March 23, the house is already 
sold out and a second concert has been arranged for 
April 27. Such a list of dates is the test of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s popularity and worth as a woman and 
artist. 
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Albany, N. Y.—The marriage of Janet Lindsay, vio- 
linist, and Frederick B. Stevens, a well known banker 
and patron of music, took place on January 21, the Rev. 
Roelif H. Brooks, rector of St. Paul’s Church, officiating. 
[he event was a complete surprise to members of the 
bride's family, ber parents believing she would wed Lieut. 
Harold Tyler, of the A. E. F., France. The romance be- 
gan when the then Miss Lindsay was on tour of the Land 
Army camps in this section giving violin recitals. _ Mr. 
Stevens plays chamber music with a group of prominent 
Albanians who devote one evening a week to this work. 

Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, soprano; Jean Newell Bar- 
rett, contralto; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, and Olive 
Schreiner and Mrs. George D. Elwell, pianists, were 
heard at a musicale at the home of Mrs. Robert C. Pruyn 
recently A concert company consisting of Mary Lyons 
Hans, Agnes Mulderry, Joseph L. Feeney, John J. Fogarty 
and Dennis B. Kinsley, with Dr. M. P. Flattery, organist, 
and Stephen F. Moran, concertmaster, gave a program 
at the recent installation of the new organ at St. Joseph's 
Church, Fort Edward Marie Minier North, soprano, 
and Susan Giffen Brandow, violinist, were soloists at the 
Gansevoort Chapter meeting of the D. A. R. Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers has resigned as conductor of the Monday 
Musical Club chorus, owing to the pressure of other du- 
ties The Baptist Choral Union has elected these offi- 
cers’ C. Bernard Vandenberg, president; John Nickerson, 
vice-president; Dorothy Milburn, secretary; Anna Golden, 
treasurer, and John Charles, assistant secretary and treas- 


ure! lames S. Shattuck is recovering from serious 
injuries received when an auto truck skidded on a street 
corner, the rear of the vehicle striking him and throwing 
him to the pavement. For a time it was feared that he 
would not recover He is baritone soloist of St. Andrews 
Church, and a member of the Mendelssohn Club.— 

George J. Perkins, tenor, and Roger H. Stonehouse, bari- 
tone, who have been in service, have resumed their duties 
with the Emmanuel Baptist choir——-A second quartet 
has been organized at the First Reformed Church to assist 
with the music The members are: Dorothy Hoag, so- 


Jeannie Johnston, contralto; Clyde Kittell, tenor, 


prano ! 
Celeste Ringelman, a na- 


ud Paul Kittell, baritone 


tive of Belgium, sang recently at a meeting. of the Al- 
bany Community Chorus, of which Russell Carter is the 
new director Edith Ross Baker, George H. Thacher 


ind Edward Hinklemann have formed a trio for the study 
of some of the early pieces written for strings and piano, 


Boston, Mass.--(See letter on another page.) 


Burlington, Vt.—l’or the forty-second time George 
D. Sherman, veteran band leader, has been elected leader 
of Sherman's Military Band. Other officers elected are: 
Joseph Erwin, president; F. Edward Allard, secretary- 
treasurer; F. E, Colburn, manager, and F. E. Bero, as- 
sistant manager Beryl M. Harrington, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, is meeting with success in her 
second series of community sings which she is conducting 
at the various schoolhouses in the city. These gatherings 
are preparatory to the celebration of the national song 
weck, February 16 to 22 Florence Wood Russell is 
conducting a highly successful music study and apprecia- 
tiou class, the gatherings being held weekly at her studio. 
These classes are open to the public, and not confined ex- 
clusively to her pupils. Miss Bombardier conducts a short 
French class; there is also a program of solos, and Mrs. 
Russell herself leads a class in Swedish gymnastics, to 
piano accompaniments by Beth Burt Partridge-——A Red 
Cross benefit concert, given at South Royalton on January 
21 by Mr. and Mrs, George Wilder, of this city, and their 
pupils, netted $100. Mrs. Wilder, contralto, sang, and 
the remainder of the program was made up of selections 
by pupils from Royalton, Randolph and Bethel. Kathleen 
Stay, mezzo-soprano, and Irene O'Brien, flute soloist, from 
Burlington, assisted 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The membership lists of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society have been closed for the season, with 
260 voices enrolled for participation. in the annual music 
festival on May 8&8 and 9. This is the largest enrollment 
in the history of the society. The chorus, under Conduc- 
tor Nelson P. Coflin, has now settled down to consistent 
preparation for the coming festival. Coleridge-Taylor’'s 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 
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“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” is to be given at the open- 
ing concert on Thursday evening, May 8, with Albert 
Lindquist, tenor, as the soloist. A miscellaneous program 
is to follow, for which assisting artists are to be engaged 
to take the places of Rosa Raisa and Giocomo Rimini, of 
the Chicago Opera Association, who recently cancelled 
this engagement. The Fitchburg Festival Orchestra, 
forty-five men, with Louis C, Eaton as conductor, will 
be heard in an orchestral matinee on Friday, May 9, and 
in addition will assist in the evening programs. César 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes” will be presented on Friday 
evening, May 9, with Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle 
Alcock and Elsie Baker, contraltos; Lambert Murphy 
and Albert Lindquist, tenors; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
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tone, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass——The prizes of- 
fered by President Herbert I. Wallace, of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society, to students of the Fitchburg State Normal 
School for the best original cover designs for the printed 
program of the Fitchburg Music Festival, were presented 
at the school on January 24. The first prize, $50 in gold, 
was awarded to Florence D. Conlon, of Leominster, 
Mass., and the second prize, $25 in gold, to Rosamond 
Sargent, of Manchester, N. H., both students of the art 
department at the school——The music department of 
the Fitchburg Woman's Club presented a comprehensive 
und entertaining program of Finnish and Polish music at 
Wallace Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January 22. 
There was an especially interesting paper on “Poland and 
Its Music,” prepared and read by Lucy M. Potter. Lela 
M. Waite and Annabelle L. Fish had charge of the pro- 
gram. One of the features was the singing of Finnish 
folksongs by Mrs. William Teto, of this city, a native 
of Finland. All of the ladies appearing on the program 
are members of the club, Mrs. Fred A. Young, contralto, 
singing Chopin’s “Poland’s Dirge” and Gretchaninoff's 
“Hymn of Free Russia,” while compositions for the piano 
by Chopin, Sibelius and Scharwenka were artistically in- 
terpreted by Lela M. Waite, Mattie A. Cutler, Martha 
Bennett and Pearl Farnsworth. Songs by composers of 
other nationalities were interpolated by Hazel B. Lord, so- 
prano; Annabelle L. Fish, contralto, and F, H. Ryan, 
tenor, of Worcester, who was the guest artist of the af- 
ternoon._——The principal musical events of the present 
season at the Fitchburg State Normal School are, as for 
several seasons, contributed by President Herbert I. Wal- 
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lace, of the Fitchburg Choral Society. The Elshuco Trio 


appears there on M evening, February 11, with a 
joint recital by Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy to 
follow in April, on a date to be announced later. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Wallace, the students and 
faculty of the State Normal School, the teachers of the 
public schools of the city, and the members of the Fitch- 
burg Choral Society will be privileged to enjoy these con- 
certs without charge-———Herbert Peabody, organist 
and chorister at Christ Episcopal Church, a composer and 
frequent contributor of articles on church music to church 
publications and music journals, is the author of an espe- 
cially timely and interesting article on “Church Music in 
a New Era.”——The Page Quartet, comprising Florence 
M. Herson, contralto; Dr. Ernest H. Page, tenor; Caro- 
lyn Keil-Staff, soprano, and Milton C. Snyder, bass, of 
Worcester, gave a delightful concert program at the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 29, the occasion being the annual banquet and ladies’ 
night of the Fitchburg Rotary Club. Hazel Townsend 
was the accompanist——Frederic L. Perry, of this city 
and Leominster, formerly connected with the quartet 
cheirs of several of the local churches as baritone soloist 
and director, has been engaged as soloist and director 
of the chorus choir of the First Baptist Church, Orlando, 
Fla., where he is spending the winter. Mr. Perry assumed 
the duties of his new position on January 12——A memo- 
rial service to Theodore Roosevelt, the program to be 
chiefly musical, including community singing of appro- 
priate songs, has been announced by the local committee 
on community singing. It will be held at City Hall on 
Sunday evening, February 9. J. Edward Bouvier, of 
Worcester, formerly army song leader at Camp Meade, 
and recently appointed director of community singing for 
Worcester County by the War Camp Community Service, 
is co-operating with the local committee, of which Dr. 
Dwight $. Woodworth is chairman, in the arrangement 
and presentation of the program. 


Camp Humphreys, Va.—The big musical event of the 
season at Camp Humphreys, Va., occurred with the re- 
cent appearance of the talented American violinist, Max 
Rosen. Mr. Rosen presented a splendid program of 
nearly twenty numbers at the Jewish Welfare Board 
building, which was packed with an enthusiastic audience 
of officers, enlisted men, and representatives of the various 
welfare organizations. The violinist’s technic, interpret- 
tion, and tonal quality were all that could be desired, and 
his personal appearance lent added charm to those at- 
tending the concert. Among the numbers played were: 
“Summer Idyll,” Burleigh; “Ave Maria,” Schubert; 
“Spinnleid,” Popper-Auer; “La Capricieuse,” Elgar; 
“Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler; “Orientale,” Cui; “Indian 
Lament,” Dvorak; “Spanish Dance,” Sarasate; “Guitarre,” 
Moussorgsky; “Schoen Rosemarin,” Kreisler; “Moto Per- 
petuo,” Rurleigh; “Ghost Dance,” Burleigh; “Ruins of 
Athens,” Auer: “Chorus of Dervishes,” Auer; “Moment 
Musical,” Schubert, and “Valse Bluette,” Drigo-Auer. In 
addition to the above, several encores were given, and the 
audience gave three rousing cheers for the violinist,who was 
ably accompanied by Emmanuel Balaban. Camp Hum- 
phreys is greatly indebted for the musical treat to Sam- 
nel Gerson, formerly connected with Henry L. Giston, 
Roston, specialist in Yiddish folksongs and choir director, 
and Bertram H. Simons, formerly director of Grace 
Chapel Music School, New York. Both young men are 
now field secretaries with the Jewish Welfare Board at 
Camp Humphreys. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—At the postponed annual meeting 
of the Kalamazoo Choral Union, held on January 21, the 
following officers were elected: Frank E,. Ellsworth, 
president; F. H. Bowen, vice-president; Bertha Shean- 
Davis, secretary, and H. E. Ralston, treasurer. The new 
members of the board of directors are Earl Kettle, Rev. 
John Dunning, and Mrs, Alfred Curtenius, who will serve 
with Harold Blair, Charles Kuchell, and Agnes Powell, 
elected last year———Several events of interest are sched- 
uled for February. On February 10, in the Hotel Burdick 
ballroom, the Kalamazoo Musical Society will present its 
third “Music of the Allies” program, under the direction 
of Harper C. Maybee and H. Glenn Henderson, who will 
feature Russian works. On February 13, under the 
auspices of the Musical Society, the Zoellner Quartet will 
appear at the Masonic Temple, and on February 20 the 
Choral Union is to present Pasquale Amato, who will 
sing in the Armory. The Masons will offer their annual 
minstrel entertainment in the Academy of Music on Feb- 
ruary 11, 12 and 13, some of the city’s best vocalists being 
now in rehearsal for this event under the direction of 
Harry Horton ——-Leoti Combs, who for some years has 
taught music in the city schools, has resigned this position 
to continue her studies in the music department of the 
Western State Normal School—The High School Man- 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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READING NEEDS A MUNICIPAL 
AUDITORIUM, SAYS GEORGE HAAGE 


Enterprising City Can Well Use a Large Civic Hall for 
Its Many Musical Affairs—Concert Notes 
Reading, Pa., January 22, 1919. 

Reading is having a good measure of musical treats 
this season, both by the world’s foremost artists and by 
talented amateurs of this music loving locality, all of which 
are proving highly interesting, instructive and successful 
from every standpoint. There are several sources and in- 
centives to which this intense musical appreciation and 
desire may be credited, but without a doubt one of the 
leading personalities of this musical renaissance is George 

Haage, who has been presenting subscription concerts 
in Reading for the past eight years. 

When the MusicaL Courter correspondent called to in- 
terview Mr. Haage, this is a partial list of the artists that 
he was told were brought to Reading through Mr. Haage’s 
efforts: Harold Bauer, Frank La Forge, Earl La Ross, 
Josef Hofmann, Marie Hertenstein, Kathleen Parlow, Leo 
Schultz, Joseph Lhevinne, David Bispham, Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Frances Alda, Oscar Seagle, Salvatore de 
Stefano, Francis Macmillen, Herman Sandby, George 
Barrere, Arthur Hartmann, Schumann-Heink, Mischa EI- 


“man, Leopold Godowsky, Paul Reimers, Marie Rappold, 


Alma Gluck, Harold Werrenrath, Efrem Zimbalist, Ethel 
Leginska, Fritz Kreisler, Mabel Garrison, Pablo Casals, 
Jascha Jacabinoff, Giuseppe De Luca and Jascha Heifetz. 
Mr. Haage also presented the Bruno Huhn, the Flon- 
zaley and Kneisel quartets; the Philadelphia and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestras, and the Creatore Opera 
Company. ' 

The musical activities of this manager cover a period 
of a score of years, and he has earned a wide reputation 





GEORGE D. HAAGE, 


as an organist and teacher in this section of the state. 
He is the director of the local Liederkranz Society, a vo- 
cal chorus; he founded and directs the Reading Operatic 
Society, and is organist at St. Peter’s R, C. Church, where 
he plays a large Austin pipe organ. 

There is a movement in progress to carry out Mr. 
Haage’s suggestion to have the city erect a municipal audi- 
torium, large enough to accommodate the crowds at musi- 
cal affairs, as Reading has the reputation of having many 
sold out concerts, and therefore it should have a large 
hall to take the place of Rajah Theater, which is too 
small to accommodate the music loving public properly. 


Notes 


A splendid concert was given by Gertrude Dunkleber- 
ger-Keim, a local organist and chorister, at St. Stephen’s 
Reformed Church, assisted by Philip Warren Cooke, tenor, 
of Philadelphia, who appeared in Reading for the first 
time. The work of Mrs. Keim was particularly appreci- 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI, 
Contralto of the Chicago Opera Association, who attributes her success 
solely to her teacher, William 8. Brady. 
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ated, and her beautiful voice was never heard to better 
advantage. 

Oscar Seagle and Barbara Maurel, favorite artists of 
national reputation, gave the first concert of the Penn 
Wheelmen series at Rajah Theater, and both artists scored 
a pronounced success. Mr. Seagle’s Southern songs were 
enthusiastically received, and Miss Maurel’s sonorous 
voice won the hearts of all present. 

Alberta Carina, leading soprano of the Opera Comique, 
Paris, and of the Royal Opera in Brussels and Amsterdam, 
gave an interesting costume recital at the Rajah Theater 
on Tuesday evening, and received a warm reception, as 
she was formerly Carrie Gehman, from Macungie, Pa., 
which is very near Reading. Her rich voice, so full of 
sweetness, was a revelation to the audience. ee a 


Aschenfelder Gives Studio Musicale 


The studio of Louis Aschenfelder, at 161 West Seventy- 
first street, was the scene of a charming musical and 
social evening on January 18. The program ‘was given by 
five of his most promising pupils. 

Julia Pique and Harriete Cowen, of the younger pupils, 
sang charmingly. John Saxe’s work showed a vast im- 
provement, he being at his best in Gounod’s “Dio Possente,” 
which he sang with much martial fervor. Helen Melville 
contributed a group of classic arias and also Crist’s “Chi- 
nese Nursery Rhymes”; her voice is a rich mezzo and she 
uses it most artistically. Rosamonde Hart, of Salt Lake 
City, also contributed several numbers, among them being 
“Voi lo Sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana”; she pos- 
sesses a full dramatic soprano voice and sings with ex- 
quisite taste—her diction in both Italian and English is 
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perfect; this, coupled with a splendid musicianship and 
ability to color her words, places her in the artist class. 

Among those present was Carlos Buhler, the well known 
pianist, who played several numbers to the delight of all 
present. 


Rosenblatt in Far West 


With audiences of the Middle West enthusiastically ap- 
plauding his every appearance, Josef Rosenblatt goes on 
his sensational tenor way and his February schedule brings 
him to Vancouver and Winnipeg, Canada. Both Seattle 
and Portland, Ore., are to have the opportunity of hear- 
ing him with a number of dates arranged for a tour 
in the Pacific Northwest. Late in February and March 
he will appear on the Coast itself, including San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in his itinerary before starting east- 
ward with Denver as his first stopping place on the 
homeward tour. 


Two Concerts for Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club will give two affairs of importance 
in February—the first. a musicale on Saturday afternoon, 
February 15, when Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Nina 
Wulfe, violinist, will he the soloists; and the second will 
he a concert on Tuesday evening, February 25, at which 
time Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, and Norman 
Arrold, tenor, will be the soloists. All musicales will be 
given on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria instead of in the 
Astor Gallery and will begin at 2:15. From four to seven 
o'clock there will be dancing and a reception to Mrs 
William Rogers Chapman, president 
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“One of the most finished singers on the concert stage.” 


—James H. Rogers, in the Cleveland News 
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14 
OBSTACLES ARE MIGHTY TEACHERS 





Every Successful Artist Meets the Supreme Test and 
Conquers, Says Frieda Hempel 

“The first time I hear a singer who has ‘arrived,’ I al- 

ways wonder what seemingly insurmountable thing rose 

to block the path of her student days; what circumstances 

or trick of Fate sent her into the valley of despair, and 


how lone she had to stay there before she emerged tri- 
umphant. I fea sure there was one, for the inevitable 
snag is the supreme test that every music student has to 
meet on the other side of success—the side before you 


come to it. If she meets it and conquers, the world hears 
of her. If she succumbs to it, the chances are the world 
does not.” 

Frieda Hempel made these remarks before a group of 
music students not long ago, and one naturally wonders 
what possible snag the popular Metropolitan soprano her- 
self ran up against. She had the great gift—the beautiful, 
iatural singing voice. She had splendid health, and a 
reasonable amount of money to complete her studies. She 
was ambitious and enthusiastic, and she knew how to 
study. Most students would consider her lot a most for- 
tunate one. It was, but the law of compensation has its 
wwn way of working, and out of these very blessings came 
that temporarily threatened to deprive the 
The obstacle was 


the obstacle 
world of one of its great songbirds. 
impatience |! 

Miss Hempel’s impatience was not at lack of progress. 
Such an obstacle would have given her renewed energy 
to overcome; her impatience was that progress which far 
vutdistanced the seemingly snail-like course prescribed by 
her teacher. 

“! can sing Juliet and Marguerite and other opera roles 
now,” insisted Miss Hempel during her second year of 
studying scales 
" replied her teacher, “doubtless better 


“I know you can, 
But I am not trying to teach 


than many professionals do. 
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you operas. I am building your tone so that at the end of 
your work with me, you can sing any opera role you 
choose, Sing opera roles now, and your voice will soon 
wear out. Wait until you have your sure foundation, then 
your voice will grow in power and beauty as the years 
go on,” 

However, waiting was not her greatest virtue. Teachers 
and parents formed a strong opposition to her operatic 
schemes, but Miss Hempel, her soul smouldering with the 
injustice of things, went on her accustomed way. She was 
planning how she could most gracefully desert the lagging 
road to vocal fame and go back to the piano (at sixteen 
she had won quick success as a concert pianist). Critics 
and audiences had acclaimed the talented girl, and there 
was much glowing prophecy as to her future. Then her 
voice was discovered, and she was hurried away from 
the glamour of it all to begin a new career. Thoroughly 
disciplined in study, she worked obediently and loyally 
through a solid year of nothing but tone building. The 
novelty of the new medium of expression made her un- 
mindful of the monotony of endless slow scales. The 
second year began much like the first, and gradually pro- 
ceeded to a few simple songs and old Italian vocal num- 
bers. She acquired technic in abundance, but to what pur- 
pose? she began to think. They gave her no opportunity 
to use it, so she made the opportunity herself, and dili- 
gently and secretly began te learn opera roles. Finally, 
she let her teacher into the secret, and the teacher coid 
bloodedly and unsympathetically refused to be a party 
to it! 

About this time Miss Hempel went for a brief vacation 
to a country place and was asked to sing at a gala con- 
cert. Though still rebellious, she respected her teacher's 
wish that she should not sing in public. A girl friend of 
hers, who had not studied half so long, ran away with all 
the honors, and somebody happened to say something 
about Frieda Hempel’s having studied two years and not 
being able to sing a song. This was the last straw, and 
the irl resolved that Frieda Hempel, pianist, and not 
Frieda Hempel, prima donna, should thereafter be her aim. 
Until she had worked up a piano concert program, which 
claimed every moment of her spare time, she would go 
on as before. But when she had—then farewell forever 
to the do, re mi’s that never got her anywhere. That she 
was a joy to her teacher or to any one else during those 
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dismal days, Miss Hempel does not believe; she was not 
even a joy to herself. 

One evening she went to hear “Traviata.” The prima 
donna, a well known artist, had a beautiful voice, but 
great as her interpretation of the role was, that intangible 
something was lacking. 

“She has everything in her favor,” said a noted mu- 
sician in the party, “but the foundation totters.” 

“Yes,” agreed another authority, “she started too soon. 
Another year of study would have added ten to her 
career.” 

These remarks were enough to have the desired effect 
on Miss Hempel. She saw in a flash her teacher’s point 
of view, and she knew once and for all that nothing but 
opera would satisfy her. Whatever the cost in waiting, 
she would rather die once as Violetta than live to thrill 
a thousand audiences at the keyboard. 

A year later, Miss Hempel made her operatic debut, and 
every one knows the result. The obstacle that threatened 
her vocal career seems only a trifle now, but it took three 
months of heartache and despair before she achieved any- 
thing like the patience of Job and emerged into the good 
commonsense so vitally important to all aspiring artists. 


Navy and Army Club Encores De Lima 


A very enthusiastic audience greeted Edna De Lima, 
Sunday evening, January 19, at the Army and Navy Club, 
Hotel Imperial, New York. Miss De Lima gave a pro- 
gram consisting of three groups of old English, modern, 
and Kentucky folksongs, and won a rousing reception 
from her audience. Many encores were demanded. 








Amparito Farrar and Her 
Good Luck Kiddies from France 


Everybody knows the famous story about the good luck 
kiddies, Nanette and Rintintin, and how their little images 
were made in wool and subsequently sold with enormous 
profits for the benefit of war charities. The legend runs 


that these two woolen dollies had a family of good luck 
children, headed by the eldest, the brave Radoudov, who, 
candle in hand, led them all to safety in the cellar during 
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Here we see the children embroidered in wool 
from the cellar, as the 
Above the pillow 


air raids. 
on the pillow. They are coming w 
‘Retour du Cave.” 


pillow tells, on their ‘ 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 
Soprano, and her good lick souvenirs from. France. 


is Musette, the latest “Parte Bonheur” rag doll fad in 
Paris, no home being complete without her ladyship. 
Again above her head we see a diminutive couple, the Red 
Cross Nurse and the Poilu Policeman, who, like the 
others, sell themselves for the relief of those who have 
given their all in this war. 
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GABRILOWITSCH RETAINED 


1919 


AS CONDUCTOR 


Detroit Greets Announcement with Unbridled Enthusi- 
m—“Gabrilowitsch Gives Detroit a Soul,” 
Says Speaker 


Announcement was made in Detroit last week that 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, will remain in that city for the next two years 
as the leader of the organization. The news was given 
out during an address made by Abner E. Larned at an 
invitation concert given at the Temple Beth-El recently, 
when the board of directors of the orchestra invited the 
city’s social, professional and commercial élite, including 
members of the guarantee orchestral fund, to hear Ga- 
brilowitsch and his men in a special program. In the 
course of his address Mr. Larned said: 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch as conductor of this orchestra has brought a 
new soul to Detroit and has given the city something which in 
the years to come will stand for more than our supremacy as 
automobile makers. Since we have had this gifted musician with 
us I have realized what his entrance to the community presaged, 
but I had to go to New York to be told in casual conversation 
with one of that city’s foremost bankers, whom I did not suppose 
knew that Detroit was anything more than a city in the United 
States, that Detroit had obtained the greatest conductor in the 
musical world today and a man whom New York did not intend 
to ge without having for its own very ‘ong. This man told me 
that Gabrilowitsch had placed Detroit on the artistic map and that 
New York fully realized it must look to its laurels or lure Mr. 
Gabriowitsch away. I made up my mind that when I got back to 
Detroit I would take the first opportunity to tell the people of the 
city that New York is jealous and to warn them not to let that 
big town steal Mr. Gabrilowitsch away from us. 

Mr, Larned stated also that the proposed new Hannan 
Memorial Hall, whose impending erection was announced 
exclusively by the Musica. Courter several weeks ago, 
is a direct result of the influence of the Detroit Orchestra 
on the cultural life of that city during recent months, 
and that recognition of what the orchestra means now 
will mean in greater measure in the future in the artistic 
education of the Detroit people caused Mrs, Hannan to 
decide upon a music hall as a memorial to her husband. 

Another speaker, Charles A. Hughes, said: “We ‘ar- 
rived’ the day Mr. Gabrilowitsch came to the city.” The 
deafening applause from the large assemblage gave ample 
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proof that the speaker’s assertion was unanimously be- 
lieved. 

At the concert in question Gabrilowitsch not only acted 
as conductor, but also appeared as a pianist, playing 
Weber’s “Concert Piece” for piano and orchestra. 


Olive Nevin’s Busy Month of January 


January has been an active month for Olive Nevjn, 
soprano, because she was compelled to squeeze in, with 
her other January engagements, five that had been post- 
poned from December on account of the epidemic of 
influenza. On piaeay 9 she was the soprano soloist at 
the annual performance of the Evanston Musical Club: 
on the tenth she appeared in recital at the Northwestern 
University School of Music, Evanston, where she gave a 
program entirely of Anglo- Saxon songs; on the twelfth 
she gave an intimate program to a large company at the 
home of Mrs. Arthur Wells; on the fifteenth she rendered 
interesting programs in two different “Y” huts at the 
Great Lakes Training Station, under the auspices of the 
Archaic Club of Chicago. From there she hurried to 
Pittsburgh to fill another engagement of “The Messiah” 
at the annual performance of the Mozart Club of that 
city, an organization in its forty-third year of existence. 
Regarding this appearance, one of the local critics made 
the comment that “Miss Nevin gave her part with a 
spiritual exaltation that created an atmosphere for the 
whole.” 


A Czecho-Slovak Concert 


At a Czecho-Slovak concert on Friday, January 31, at 
Aeolian Hall, a number of artists of Slav descent or 
nationality, including Anica Fabry, Marie Mikova, Leo 
Ornstein, Bernardo Olshanski, Clarence Dickinson and 
the Berkshire String Quartet—Hugo Kortschak, first violin 
—will play music by Czecho-Slovak composers. The pro- 
ceeds of this concert will be turned over to the founders 
of the Czecho-Slovak army Pos the Czecho-Slovak Arts 
Club of New York. 


Silber Plays American Works 
Sidney Silber’s recent piano recital at the University 
School of Music, in Lincoln, Neb., was a big success, 
according to all reports. Standing room only was the 
order of the evening. An American group (Rummel, 
Beach, Hendriks, Orem) wound up the program. Four 
encores had to be added by Mr. Silber. 
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Amy Fay Retires—Thursby Musical Receptions Con- 
tinue — Boice Pupils’ Activities — Bartlett Golden 
Wedding Testimonial—Von Klenner at Thea- 
ter Club—Anna Hess Recital—R. T. Percy 
in Demand at Camps—City Chapter 
of Musicians Meets 


“Leonore” Overture at Rialto—Lucille Savoie Sings 
Well— Baldwin Plays Johnston and Stoughton 
Works—Edward G. Powell’s Tri-City Activities 
—Concert at Simsbury School—Kendrick 
in Richmond—Shelley-Isaacson Music 
The retirement of Amy Fay, honorary president of the 
Wemen’s Philharmonic Society of New York, is an- 
nounced. Miss Fay, who, for more years than some of us 
remember, has been a shining light in musical circles in 
New York, and who numbers among her friends the most 
prominent musical celebrities in this country and Europe, 
will give up active work and spend the remainder of her 
life with her sister, Mrs. Theodore Thomas, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This fills the hearts of her friends with 
sadness, especially members of her beloved society. This 
society was founded in 1900 by Miss Fay’s sister, Mrs. 
Fay Pierce, who was its president for the first two years. 
She was followed by Mrs. Field and Mrs. Henry C. Coe. 
Miss Fay was then elected president, an office she held for 
twelve years, and to her, more than to any other person, the 
society owes the artistic standing and high ideals which it 
has always maintained, and which resulted in the election 
of Elie Cannes (artist-pupil of Mme. Carrefio) as presi- 
dent. The women’s orchestra, under Madeline Eddy’s 
leadership, proved an important feature, and the society’s 

membership has doubled the past year. 

The regular monthly musicale was held January 26, 
Mrs, Croxton furnishing the vocal music, and Samuel 
Goldstein the piano numbers. 

Thursby Musical Receptions Continue 


Jadwiga Bendovna, a niece of Helena Modjeska, was 
the guest of Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday afternoon 














Dear Mme. Galli-Curci:- 


American girls, 


evening. 


Peas 


musical reception, January 24. She sang some very inter- 
esting Polish songs. The afternoon was made most in- 
teresting by the singing of George Reimherr, tenor, who 
gave most delightfully a number of Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s songs, accompanied by the composer. Among them 
were: “I Did Not Know,” “Regret,” “Values,” “Love and 
Roses,” “Design,” and “Every Little Maid.” Reba Cornett 
Emory sang charmingly “Danny Boy’ (Thayer). Mrs. 
Robert Ingersoll presided at the tea table. It 1s hoped 
to have Frieda Hempel as the guest of the next musicale. 


Boice Pupils’ Activities 


Minnie Hance-Jackins, who has been studying at the 
Boice studios this season, has returned to her home in 
los Angeles, Cal. She sang at the Press Club, January 
28, and at a Red Cross concert, John Prindle Scott's 
“Allan the Piper.” She admires the song greatly. She is 
now connected with the faculty of the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory, and motors in from Santa Monica every 
morning. 

Cornelia Hoelzel was married last August and is now 
Mrs. Pierpont Mack, living at Norfolk, Va. She comes 
to the Boice studios for lessons at intervals and is singing 
in a church in Norfolk. 

Caroline At Lee, soprano (Boice studios), sailed on 
the S.S. Lapland, Saturday, for France, to sing for the 
soldiers “over there.” She was selected by Francis Rogers 
as a capable entertainer, and is under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices. 

Florence Breever, another of the Boice pupils, is tour- 
ing Canada with a company of entertainers. Others are 
constantly doing concert and church work. 


Bartlett Golden Wedding Testimonial 


A testimonial banquet and concert was tendered to Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer N. Bartlett, by the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians, in honor of their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary at the Hotel McAlpin, January 28. 

One hundred and seven persons were seated at the din- 
ner, and a number of guests came for the concert which 
followed. Those present signed a parchment, which, to- 
gether with a gold card (a gift of the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians), was given to Mr. Bartlett by the presi- 
dent, Louis J. Sajous, after a few very fine remarks 
bearing on the artistic standard and many amiable quali- 
ties of the distinguished guest. 

Mr. Bartlett’s reply was given in a few well chosen 
words, and bore chiefly on the future of American music 
and American musicians. The concert which followed 
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had as pagticipants some well known artists—Lorraine 
Soissons played two of Mr. Bartlett's piano compositions, 
“Barcarolle” and “The Storm.” Roy W. Steele, tenor, 
sang three of his songs beautifully. Mr. Giorni, the emi- 
nent Italian pianist, gave three numbers. Mme. Barsescu, 
tragedienne, recited excerpts from Shakespeare.@ Kath- 
erine Platt Gunn, violinist, played the first movement of 
the Bartlett violin concerto, and Mr. Thomas spoke a few 
closing remarks. Among the guests were Fannie Hirsch, 
Elizabeth Sajous, Adelaide Terry Graham, Martha Lands- 
berg, Irving F. Randolph and Arthur Scott Brook. 


Von Klenner at Theater Club 


Katharine Evans Von Klenner was chairman of the 
social day in honor of Italy given by the New York 
Theater Club, Belle De Rivera, president, at Hotel Astor, 
January 21. Distinguished guests of honor included 
Colonnello Ugo Pizzarello, chevalier of the Military Or- 
der of Savoy and president of the Italian Irredenta Mis- 
sion in America; Lieut. Angelo Fanelli, Royal Italian 
Artillery; Fernando Carpi Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Capt. Mario Cobianchi. 

Musicai features of the day were several choruses sung 
hy the National Opera Club chorus, Mr. Sapio, conductor.. 
Among them were the patriotic Italian hymns and Ran- 
degger’s “Hymn of Peace and Freedom,” the composer 
at the piano. The affair was a splendid success in every 
way, Mme. Von Klenner’s musical participation guaran- 
teeing this. Her solo artists included Signora Bianchi- 
Capelli, soprano; Giuseppe Vogliotti, tenor, and Ferruccio 
Corradetti. 

Annah Hess Recital 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s pupil, Annah Hess, has 
made fine progress since last heard, singing now with 
sureness and poise. This was demonstrated at an invita- 
tion recital at the Patterson home and studios on Jan- 
uary 31, when she sang the following program, with Helen 
A. Steele at the piano: “Care Selve,” Handel; “Villanella,” 
Sibella; “Depuis le jour” (from “Louise”), Charpentier ; 
‘Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” Massenet; “Un Nuage” (in 
manuscript), Helen Steele; “The Little Gray Dove,” 
Saar; “Slumber Song,” Gretchaninoff, and “Sunlight,” 
Harriet Ware. 

Miss Hess’ voice has superior quality united with 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MME. GALLI-CURCI. 


You have done so much for American melody 
ballads that I am hopeful of enlisting your artistic 
sympathies in behalf of that beautiful little song by two 
"When You Look in the Heart of a Rose." 

I enjoyed your wonderful performance the other 


Best regards to your manager, Mr. Wagner, 
Yours for melody ballads, 


For weeks we have been seeking for a better song 
than "When You Look in the Heart of a Rose," and this space 
is reserved to advertise it. 





We haven't found it as yet. 


warmth, and a personality which attracts, so in many 


ways the young woman is blessed by nature. The ex- 
perienced guidance of Miss Patterson is making a first 
class artist of her. 
Richard T. Percy in Demand at Camps 
Richard T. Percy has been doing important work for 
the Y. M. C. A. in soldiers’ camps and is in constant de- 
mand, in the double capacity of accompanist and im- 
presario. His programs are consistently of excellence, 
giving the boys everything from grand opera to ballads 
and syncopated songs. Several of his most successful 
artists are singers from his own studio. A few who 
have recently sung are Harriet Barkley, the fascinating 
young soprano who was heard as Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
at the Aborn Opera School performance February 1; 
Violet and Mayflower Beezy who sing and play the violin 
also, and John Campbell, the tenor, attached to the Ameri- 
can opera organization at the Park Theater, whose ap- 
pearances have brought him increased reputation. 


City Chapter of Musicians Meets 


A half hour of Czecho-Slovak music was given Feb- 
ruary 4 at the Art Room, Steinway Hall, under the 
auspices of the New York City Chapter of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Pieces for violin 
and piano were played by Milan Lusk, violinist, and Lud- 
mila Vojackova-Wetche, who belong to the First Czecho- 
Slovak Trio. A conference on piano technic followed, 
the subject being “Freedom and Vitalization of Action.” 
This was under the chairmanship of Mr. Jewett. Among 
the invited guests were many eminent piano virtuosi, such 
as Jonas, Godowsky, Hutcheson, Ganz, Bauer and Epstein. 

Lucille Savoie Sings Well 

Lucille Savoie, who studies with Mme. Von Klenner 
and has been mentioned before in the Musicat Courter, 
is a promising young singer. She has made marked prog- 
ress since last heard and sings the polonaise from “Mig- 
non” most brilliantly, recalling Maconda. Her trill is 
remarkably rapid and accurate, and she sings with much 
taste. More will be heard of this young soprano. 

“Leonore” Overture at Rialto 

It was something of an experiment to play on the regu- 
lar program at the Rialto Theater last week Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overture No. 3. Music of this classic charac- 
ter is supposed to be out of place at a photoplay house, 
but Hugo Riesenfeld, who conducted it, demonstrated 
that such a work, if performed with vitality and convic- 
tion, is sure to get hold of the public. It certainly did 
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last week, and should encourage Mr. Riesenfeld to give 
more such “high bruw” music. The violinist in the unison 
passages, the trumpet effect from the distance, etc., were 
all well done, working up to a fine climax. 

Rose Legies (spell it backward) sang the aria from 
“The Queen of Sheba” with a brilliant but hard voice, and 
Sascha Fidelman played a Hubay excerpt with fine taste. 
The music at this theater always draws. 


Baldwin Plays Johnston and Stoughton Works 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist and professor of music 
at City College, gave his six hundred and thirty-second 
organ recital, February 2. On his program was “Even- 
song,” by Edward F. Johnston, formerly organist at Cor- 
nell University, now a resident of the metropolis. A 
suite, “In India,” by R. S. Stoughton, was also performed. 
He is a resident of Worcester Mass. and has written a 
number of pieces for the organ, based on oriental themes. 
Besides these works, the French, German and Italian 
schools were also represented. 


Edward G. Powell’s Tri-City Activities 


Edward G. Powell formerly bass soloist of the Central 
Baptist Church, Manhattan, writes, saying: “I am about 
as busy as an itinerant Methodist preacher, teaching in 
three towns—Birmingham, Selma and Gadsden, Ala.” 
He was for seven years choirmaster of the largest Epis- 
copal church in Birmingham, and his reputation naturally 
brings him many pupils in these flourishing Southern 
cities. Mr. Powell is perhaps best known as the man 
who discovered Reed Miller and gave him his first in- 
struction. 

Shelley-Isaacson Music 


Harry Rowe Shelley, the well known organist and com- 
poser, is collaborating with Mr. Isaacson in the matter 
of tamiliarizing the American public with opera music, 
Together with a singer of note, Mr. Shelley is visiting 
various machine shops, boiler works and factories, where, 
during the luncheon hour, they give selections from lead- 
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ing operas. With men sitting about on lathes and work 
benches, munching lunches, this music forms a delightful 
diversion, and is at the same time instructive. Mr. Shel- 
ley says heartiest appreciation is expressed by these men, 
who hear nothing of the kind in their round of duties. 

“Come to hear my fifty singers at the Central Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn” said Mr. Shelley. “I have 
a chorus of which I am proud.” Shannah Cumming is 
the soprano soloist. 


Concert at Simsbury School 


Lisbet Hoffmann, the pianist and teacher, head of music 
at the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., is giving a series 
of chamber music concerts in this school. The middle of 
February she plans another concert at which a well known 
New York tenor will be soloist. 


Kendrick in Richmond 


_ Hephzibah E. Kendrick, the writer of patriotic poems, 
is spending the winter at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, 
Va. Nordica, when at this hotel, said it was the most 
beautiful for its size of any in the world. Mrs; Kendrick 
will be in New York this spring, where many friends are 
sure to greet her warmly. 


A Soder-Hueck Baritone Busy 


Bradford Kirkbride, baritone, who received his vocal 
education under Mme. Soder-Hueck and for years has been 
successful in light opera, now leading man in “Gloriana” 
at the Liberty Theater, New York, has just left for Boston 
where the show will play for several weeks, going after 
that to Chicago and further west. Mr. Kirkbride as a re- 
sult of his fine training is a quick rising star on the ope- 
ratic stage. After singing for years in church and concert 
he was engaged in small parts for a Dippel production 
several years ago. Next season he was leading man in 
“The Lilac Domino.” Replacing the leading man one night, 
his well trained voice brought such applause that he was at 
once made the leading man for the road production. Last 
year he sang the leading part in “Love o’ Mike,” and this 
season is with Klaw & Erlanger as Lieutenant Dick Rem- 
ington with Fritzi Scheff as his partner and leading lady. 
Francesco Caruso, the Italian tenor on tour with an ope- 
ratic quartet, reports best success from Denver, Col. He 
will be on tour until spring. 
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Roxas Pupils in Private Musicale 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leon Hess gave a delightful 
musicale at their home, 161 East Seventy-ninth street, on 
Wednesday evening, January 22. Signora Roxas and 
Jules E. Rigoni, a pupil of Mr. Roxas, rendered the follow- 
ing interesting program: 


Aria, Salome (Herodiade).......ccccccscsccecsesecveever Massenet 
Mr. Rigoni. 
Adoration 00) 50000900090 0000009 00000000s cennestseneeen Roxas 
DOGG 000 vccdovccdsdeoes cbdwocedeeteseesecessesbadeunees Finden 
FOG. OBE Joc ccngcccevssedesarbsenevedssesdous sires Ward Stephens 
Mme. Roxas 
“‘hant Funébre de la Pologne..........6..000005 seeeeeees Chopin 
Payche eee oeee Sreneesecesoneecesebsesasae Paladiihe 
Trois jours de Vendange......... Scvedece detdechunienuet 
Ariette ‘ jird cb Gbws Sb Eee pécntn dhs edydeve . «+ Vidal 
Mr. Rigoni 
Aria, “O Mio Fernando” (Pavorita) . Donizetti 
Mme, Roxas. 
The Last Ho Ciaiguen ) vee ‘ ... Kramer 
Stornelli ‘ see¥ ~~ -E. Roxas 
Drinking Song ( Mign: on) ‘ M ary Helen Brown 
Mr. Rigoni 
Chére Nuit ‘ - . Bachelet 
Connais tu le pays (Mignon) yeh .. Thomas 
Habanera (Carmen) .... errr ere wey: 
Mime. Roxas 
Duet (Pavorita) ‘ obadvercandsonsabacvocast Donizetti 
Mme. Roxas and Mr. Rigoni 
Maestro Roxas was at the piano, 
In the “Chant Funébre de la Pologne” of Chopin, “Stor- 


nelli” of Roxas, and “The Last Hour” of Kramer, Mr. 
Rigoni distinguished himself while demonstrating through- 
out a remarkable dramatic baritone of rare timbre. Mme. 
Roxas, as well, gave to her songs her accustomed mas- 
terly interpretation and, with Mr. Rigoni, achieved a fitting 
climax in the “Favorita” duet. Mr. Roxas accompanied. 

Among those who were present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald Kains, Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin and Miss 
Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. John Patterson, Boudinot Colt, and 
Mr, and Mrs, Herbert Hamlin, of Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. 
Melvin Davis, of Montreal, and many others. 


Eddy Brown at Home 


in contrast to Eddy Brown's appearance at his violin 
recital at Carnegie Hall recently, when the young artist, 
with all the seriousness and ardor of his being, played an 
awe inspiring program for a most appreciative and, in 
part, astonished audience, he presented himself as delight- 
fully in a lighter vein as host at an informal gathering 
at his home a few days later. 

Although Mr, Brown has ever a hearty welcome for his 
friends, the warmth of his personality manifested itself to 
such a ilegree as those who know him well may have 
never before observed. An outlet for the buoyancy of his 
spirit has found itself in a musical composition—a merry 
operetta—which it is safely said will produce immeasure- 
able enjoyment when in shape for presentation to the 
theater loving public. Accompanied at the piano by L. T. 
Grinberg, his collaborator in this work, Mr. Brown 
played several selections. Among the guests was the genial 
Joe Weber, who does not lose the dual personality (so to 
speak) of Weber and Fields even in private life; inci- 
dentally, the gaiety of the evening was increased at the 
announcement that it commemorated the twenty-second 
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wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Weber. Prosaic card playing was like- 
wise an agreeable feature, perhaps af- 
fording more pleasure than is ordinarily 
derived, for artists applying themselves 
so steadily to work find in their pastimes 
a more complete relaxation. This proved 
to be a charming farewell party, as Mr. 
Brown left the following day on his sec- 
ond Western concert tour of the season. 


Christine Langenhan 
Entertains Soldiers 


Christine Langenhan, the popular so- 
prano, who has just returned from a very 
successful tour throughout the West and 
South, responded immediately to a call to 
entertain our boys from overseas with 
a recital in the super hut of the Jewish 
Welfare Board on the evening of Jan- 
uary 29 in Camp Merritt, Mme. Langen- 
han rendered a well selected program for 
this occasion, of which the following 
numbers found the most favor: “The 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cad-. 
man; “Bes’ ob All” (negro song), by 
Kramer; “I Did Not Know,” by Van- 
derpool, and last, but not least, Fay Fos- 
ter’s “The Americans Come.” This last 
rendition aroused wild applause and 
cheers by the soldiers which filled the 
hall to the echo. As a final treat, Mme. 
Langenhan sang “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” by Zo Elliott, in which the sol- 
diers joined. The demand for repetition 
was so determined that Mme. Langenhan 
acceded to the wishes of the listeners. 
Before leaving the stage, Mme. Langen- 
han was honored with three loud cheers 
by the soldiers. Arthur Bergh, the com- 
poser, lent artistic piano accompaniments. 


“Flu” Upsets MacDonald’s Plans 
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Harriet Bacon MacDonald, one of the 
most prominent normal teachers of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, has been compelled to cancel her southern 
classes in Oklahoma, where the “flu” epidemic interfered 
with her plans. Mrs. MacDonald had organized a fine 
normal class in Tulsa, to begin January 6, but has re- 
turned to Chicago, where she is arranging for her Chi- 
cago class to be held during March. Those wishing to 
consult with Mrs. MacDonald in regard to the training 
class for teachers should get in touch with her at once at 
3623 Pine Grove avenue, Chicago. 


Sidney Silber Donates His Services 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the Uni- 
versity School, of Lincoln, Neb., has kindly volunteered 


Says the Bookman: 


““A man who can play a long piano con- 
certo so that one is genuinely sorry when 


it stops, and can write music that will 
stimulate a symphony audience into de- 
monstrative good humor, is a great man.” 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 


to donate his services in a piano recital to be given in 
Lincoln, Monday evening, February 17, under the auspices 
of the local chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority to 
raise the necessary quota of that organization to carry on 
the work of the MacDowell Memorial Association of 
Peterborough, N. H. Mr. Silber will present the following 
progsam : Sarabande, Rameau-MacDowell; “Air et Mu- 
sette,” Rameau-Hollaender; gavotte, Rameau- Hollaender ; 
rigaudon, MacDowell; sonata in G, Tschaikowsky. Con- 
temporary American group—a prelude, Walter Morse 
Rummel; “Dreaming,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “Petites 
cloches dans la brume,” Francis Hendriks ; scherzo (dedi- 
cated to Sidney Silber), Alexander MacFadyen ; Ameri- 
can Indian rhapsody, Preston Ware Orem. 

Mr. Silber announces that he will gladly donate his 
services for public recitals for any organizations who have 
been called upon to meet their quotas in this noble work. 


Fred Patton in Demand 


The demand for Fred Patton, bass baritone, is appar- 
ently greater than the supply. According to his manager 
no less than six inquiries had to be turned down the past 
month owing to conflicting engagements. Mr. Patton is 
filling important engagements with many big organizations, 
among them being the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, the 
Boston Choral Union nd the Newark Festival, where such 
artists as Caruso, Anna Case, Orville Harrold, Reinald 
Werrenrath, etc., appear on the same program. 

Many gratifying letters have been received by Mr. 
Patton regarding his appearances, and a recent one, from 
F. W. Wodell, conductor of the Boston Choral Union, rela- 
tive to Mr. Patton’s singing in “Creation,” reads: “Mr. 
Patton was very much liked by our people. He has a 
really good bass-baritone and is an exceptionally intelligent 
and musical ginger,” a sure indication that his is a name 
to conjure with when an artist is wanted for a bass or 
bass-baritone role. 


Orchestral Society to Play Korn’s Work 


The Orchestral Society of New York, an organization 
whose aim is to popularize American music and _ artists, 
will give a series of three concerts in Aeolian Hall, the 
first one on Friday evening, February 7, and the second 
and third on Sunday afternoons, March 23 and April 13. 
The program for the February 7 concert will include a 
first hearing of Ralph Korn’s “In Memoriam,” a work 
dedicated to the heroes who have fallen during the war. 
Max Jacobs is the conductor of the orchestra. 


New York Police Band Is Inharmonious 


New York’s Police Department Band is having inner 
discord because of the reported desire of Patrolman Albin 
Johnson to succeed Edwin Franko Goldman as conductor 
of the organization. There are charges and counter- 
charges, and the Police Commissioner has the adjustment 
of the matter under advisement. It appears that Gold- 
man’s ability is not in question, but the police players are 
said to favor one of their own kind for the directorial 
position. 


Breeskin’s New York Recital, March 4 


Elias Breeskin, the talented Russian violinist, is to give 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 4. 
He will play the “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo; pieces 
by Bach, Godowsky, Wieniawski and others, as well as 
the “Witches’ Sabbath,” by Goldmark, which will have 
its first hearing in New York on this occasion. 


Henry Holden Huss Composition Heard 


Henry Holden Huss’ composition, “The Brooklet,” 
was played by Rudolf Ganz at his recital in Aeolian Hall 
New York, on Thursday evening, January 23. The com- 
position was heartily applauded by the audience. 
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IS MUSIC A PROFESSION? 


(Written for the Musica Courter by Josef Hofmann.) 














A money earning occupation is so often confused with 
a profession that it seems desirable to ascertain in a more 
precise manner the relationship of the one to the other. 
The term profession, as well as the idea underlying it, is 
of ancient date. In the Middle Ages we find much as to- 
day, the communities consisting of a ruling class—of a 
body of men who represent the professions, craftsmen, 
laborers—and idlers, The ruling class as a limited one 
and of hereditary character does not concern us here. 
The craftsmen were distinguished by their dexterity, but 
belonged to the same general class as laborers engaged in 
hard work, since both earned their living through physical 
exertion. Craftsmen and laborers, therefore, may be re- 
garded as illustrations of a money earning occupation. 
In the case of those who belong to a profession the money 
earning ability is dependent primarily upon their mental 
equipment. Their main occupation is the acquirement of 
knowledge and while many use their knowledge as a 
means of securing a livelihood, their activities are carried 
on from pure interest, which brings it about that many 
“professionals” acquire knowledge without putting it to 
the practical use of earning a livelihood. 

What marked a class as belonging to the professions 
is that those so engaged were essentially students, and 
that the utilization of knowledge of a money earning occu- 
pation was not an absolute condition. It was merely ne- 
cessity or a materialistic trend of the world that trans- 
formed mental ability into a means of money getting, 
though even when this process was carried to an extreme, 
a profession never became identical with a money earning 
occupation; nor is this the case today. 

As distinguished from the “ignoramus,” those who “pro- 
fessed to know” formed a particular class. They were 
denominated as “professionals” and their occupation was 
called a “profession.” The Latin equivalent of “I know” 
is “scire,” which is the root underlying ‘ “science. ” Knowl- 
edge and science are clearly identical, and “profession” is 
thus an outgrowth of science. On the other hand, a money 
earning occupation represents exactly what the term im- 
plies—no more and no less. 

The distinction between the two may be put in this way, 
that a profession may be converted into a money earning 
occupation, but a money earning occupation cannot be 
transformed into a profession. This analysis of the dif- 
ference between a profession and a money earning occu- 
pation not only conforms with the etymology of the term 
profession, but is inherent in its character. Therefore, 
only one who devotes his life to a scientific study can be 
called a “professional” and his occupation designated as a 
“profession.” 

In the case of music as a tonal expression, its close 
relationship to science appears as far back as the days of 
Greece, Pythagoras measured the ratio of regulated vibra- 
tions and Aristoxenes established a system of rythmic divi- 
sions. These values being of mathematical origin consti- 
tuted the first steps towards tlie scientific development of 
music. Since that time, music in its progressive course 
evolved along lines analogous to those of the concrete 
sciences, though we must bear in mind that the latter did 
not begin their career until the pseudo-sciences of astrology 
and alchemy had passed away or at all events had fallen 
into discredit. Those who devoted themselves to pseudo- 
sciences in their search for fundamental principles were 
engaged in speculation and experiment, but without being 
able to account for ascertained facts. They were groping 
in the dark. From the modern point of view they were 
not scientists any more than the mere musical artisan is 
a professional. By establishing fixed points of departure 
for investigation by logical deduction, by intelligent ob- 
servation and by experiments leading to definite results, 
genuine scientific research took the place of mere grop- 
ing. This research, leading to the accumulation of con- 
crete experiences, led to such definite subdivisions of 
science as biology, chemistry, physics, electricity, medicine, 
etc. Moreover, the gradual extension of the sphere of 
knowledge brought about further subdivisions within each 
unit. Chemistry split up into organic, inorganic, electro- 
chemistry, etc. Electricity was divided into high tension, 
low tension, high tension and high frequency current, and 
the like. Similar subdivisions have been brought about in 
the domain of medicine and in other sciences—all due to 
the same general cause. 

Music has evolved by a precisely similar process. By 
means of experiment in the field of acoustics, by specula- 
tion on sound intervals, by logical deductions from the 
experiments and by intelligent observation of musical 
values as they gradually came to be established, an “ac- 
cumulation of tonal experiences” was brought about which 
found its expression in the modern aspects of the theory 
of music. As in other sciences, we have in music like- 
wise the subdivision into special branches, such as acous- 
tics, musical theory (harmony, counterpoint and form), 
pedagogy, history of music and esthetics. Each of these 
subdivisions forms a field by itself. The analogy between 
the evolution of the concrete sciences and that of music 
is thus complete. Since, however, evolution and its results 
are necessarily co- -ordinated just as cause and effect always 
represent a correlation, it follows that music though an 
art in its final purpose is primarily and essentially scien- 
tific in its character. 

In view of all this, it is evident that a practical activity 
in the domain of music involving as a foundation musical 
theory, pedagogy, creative or executive tonal expression, 
is a scientific occupation. 

In other words, we are justified in speaking of music 
as a “profession.” Whether a person devotes his life 
exclusively to one of the branches of music or devotes 
his particular gift to the study of musical scientific prin- 
ciples, in either case he has a just claim to a place among 
those who follow a profession. He has a right to share 
the privileges of a professional class, because even when 
his musical acquirements become for him a money earn- 
ing occupation, the basis of his activity rests upon scientific 
attainments. 
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Many Singers Feature Vanderpool’s “Values” 


It would be rather difficult to tell which of the many 
lovely songs written by Frederick W. Vanderpool is the 
most popular. Some singers think “Values,” others “I 
Did Not Know,” and there are still some who prefer his 
less well known numbers. 

On Sunday evening, January 26, at his Princess Thea- 
ter recital, George Reimherr, the young tenor, featured 
“Values” and it went “over big” to use the proper words. 
As an encore Mr. Reimherr sang another Vanderpool 
song, “Love and Roses,” which is dedicated to him. Both 
songs were warmly received by the large audience. 

Two weeks ago Sunday, Sophie Braslau used Mr. Van- 
derpool’s “’Neath the Autumn Moon” at the Metropolitan 
Sunday night concert, and “I Did Not Know” is also a 
favorite of this singer. Constance Balfour sang the latter 
with much success at a concert in Ithaca, N. Y., on De- 
cember 13. Martha Atwood thought wisely when she 
used Mr. Vanderpool’s “Values” as an encore at a concert 
of the St. Cecilia Society in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

These are ouly a few of the singers who are using the 
Vanderpool songs with excellent success. Following are 
some musicians’ opinions of this popular composer’s songs: 


I use some of your songs all the time in my teaching. 
(Signed) Myra Bette Vickers. 
I should be glad to have the songs mentioned in your circular. 
(Signed) Anna Boyte. 

I am-preparing to give a recital within the next few weeks. 
On this occasion we shall use quite a few of your compositions, 
among them “I Did Not Know,” “Values,” “Desi gn,” “Every Little 
Nail” and “My Love Forever Thine Shall Be.” One of my pupils 
borrowed my copy of “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” for use in concert 
while on tour in Chautauqua work, I want to say that all your 
compositions are wonderful teaching pieces primarily because they 
are so beautiful and the pupil loves to sing them. They bear evi 
dence of having been born like Verdi or Schubert compositions and 
not of having been constructed according to mechanical rules. 





I am afrait it would be difficult to give you my honest opinion 
without appearing so superlatively laudatory as to be offensive to 
you. Of all of them I believe I prefer “Values,” possibly because 


it is so beautifully singable. You, yourself, as a singer know what 
a delight it is to an artist to sing the word “love” on a sustained 
high note. 
(Signed) Grace Maper-Mack. 
The songs that have made the most appeal to me are “Every 
Little Nail,” “Design,”’ “My Little Sunflower.” I feel that they 
are the highest type of song as regards sentiment and setting. I 
feel as though I knew you. 
(Signed) Ciara Epmunos Heminoway. 
The singing of such songs as yours is a new inoration at Com 
munity Sings, but I find it very effective. May I add that your 
songs are quite understandable and have a freshness of melody. 
(Signed) Roy Manion WHEELER. 


They are splendid and show that you understand writing for the 
voice, an art that many composers do not possess. I am to use 
“I Did Not Know,” and “Values” on my recitat programs this 
season. (Signed) Matie Bowen Futtcat. 


I have used many of your songs with a great deal of pleasure 
both to myself and my pupils. . 
(Signed) 


1 am learning “Values” and “I Did Not Know” of Vanderpool’s 
and am delighted with them both. “Values” ought to, become very 
popular, as it has a real punch in it and is very grateful for the 
voice. (Signed) Ceci, Fannina. 


R. Jerrerson HA. 





I find “Values” bright, full of interesting phrases, a fine (fneore 
or a number with a group of songs; also, the two little songs “Ever 
Little Nail” and “Design” are splendid encore numbers. ‘Neat 
the Autumn Moon” is most excellent and very charming and _win- 
ning, while “I Did Not Know” is charming and appealing. I am 
much pleased with the songs mentioned and find. them of great 
worth in my studio work as well as for recitals. 

(Signed) Jessie Wittette ALLEN. 





I have two of your songs and have used one of them, “I Did 
Not Know.” For the style in which you write they are very 
pleasing songs, sure of success, I should say. There is originality 
and abundant opportunity to display refined emotion. A good 
tone colorist could make them very effective, I am sure. 

(Signed) Harry Crype Brooxs. 





They appeal to me because I like melody and harmony and you 
choose your words with care to fit the music. Each word has a 





certain color and atmosphere, and if the composer cannot find the 
tune of the same color and atmosphere, there can be no beauty, I 


would be happy to have more of your songs 
(Signed) _ Maatarns M. Digrricnson. 


They are exceedingly interesting compositions. I have had occa 
sion frequently to use your songs and I am giving them to my 
pupils. (Signed) Anna K. Bauvenina, 


Particularly “I Did Not Know,” which has a climax, is well 
suited to Mr. Ward's voice. (Signed) Kate Burr-Warp 





The songs I sang made quite a hit, especially “Neath the Autumn 


Moon,” which the boys like very much 
(Signed) Catuesine Newton. 
I have enjoyed your songs very much indeed. 
(Signed) 


Agtuur Buiicur 


I have used with great success your songs “I Did Not Know,” 
“The Heart of You,” “A Song for You,” and most particularly the 





two dear little songs of “Dawn” and “Twilight,” never without re 
peating. (Signed) Atice K. HamMMerspucH 
I have used your songs in my teaching and find in them good 
material for my needs and a credit to any singer of any program 
I am very fond of “My Love Forever Thine Shall Be,” for, com 
bined with the climax, the change of harmony at the end’ make 
and leave a very pleasant impression. 
(Signed) E. L. Asuman. 
I am very glad to say that I am using your songs with success, 
as I find in them splendid material for voice development, and 
wherever your songs are sung they please 
(Signed) Mae D. Mitrer. 


Beardsley-Eldridge to Play February 1o 


Constance Beardsley-Eldridge, the pianist, will play a 
Chopin group and a group of modern classics for the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club, February 10. 
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TREND WILLIAMS, 
Who sang Mana-Zucca’s song, “A Whisper- 
ing,” at her recital February 4, Acolian Hall. 
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AN INTERRUPTED 


i 

INTERVIEW WITH MANA-ZUCC / 

One of America’s Foremost and Youngest Composers of Today i 
By Elsie Jean i 





interviewer: “I suppose, Mana-Zucca, that you in- 
herit your musical talents from——” 


Mana-Zucca: “No, I did not inherit my musical tal- 
ents. Did you ever hear the story of the farmer who, 
after gazing long and skeptically at the camel, ex- 
claimed, ‘There ain't no such animal’? Well, with due 
apologies to my family, there ain't no such animal. 
The first musical branch of our family tree sprouted 
when I was born.” With this amusing interruption 
Mana-Zucca answered my first query, so | quickly real- 
ized that she possessed a sense of humor in proportion 
to her musical talents, and a sense of fun overbalancing 
both. Nothing daunted, the interview continueu. 

Interviewer: “Il suppose that you get your inspira- 
tion from 4 

Mana-Zucca: “Again you're mistaken, I'll tell you 
a secret about my inspiration. I wrote my piece ‘Sun- 
beam’ when it was pouring; I wrote some ‘Oriental’ 
music in Switzerland and some Italian songs in Lon- 
don, so you will admit that such inconsistencies could 
not possibly have been inspired by surroundings. I 
usually manage to forget surroundings and create my 
own atmosphere. I find it far greater fun imagining 
myself in various places than really being there. You 
see, | can travel more that way and at the same time 
save expenses,” 

Interviewer 
moods?” 

Mana-Zucca: “Moods? I should say not—emphatic- 
ally not!” (And I, poor interviewer, had no time to 
protest.) “Oh, | was very friendly with Miss Moods 
once upon a time, but we haven't been on speaking 
terms for a long while now. This is how the parting 
came about: One day I decided to be as nearly perfect 
as a human being could be—it must have been one of 
my off days, and I didn’t know what to do with myself 

at any rate, my first step toward arriving at perfec- 
fion was the elimination of moods; fer, to my mind, of 
all bad habits from which the artistic temperament suf- 
fers, ‘moods’ is about the worst. But now I will tell 
you the sad, sad ending of the story, the process of 
elimination went no further than my ‘moods.’ I think 
I've been too busy and haven't had the time to get rid 
of the other bad habits, so they clung, but ‘moods’—not 
guilty.” 

Interviewer: “But surely you will concede that great 
works are dependent upon——” 

Mana-Zucca: “Of course, they are dependent upon 
three very vital essentials. First, work; second, work; 
last, but far from least, work. All the inspiration and 
creative ability in the world will never succeed in bring- 
ing forth a masterpiece if you have not learned the 
meaning of the word ‘work.’ On the other hand, all 
that a human being can possibly crowd into twenty- 
four hours, or into twenty-four years, will not bring 
forth a masterpiece without creative ability and inspira- 
tion. But you won't find inspiration in a garret, even 
if it’s in Greenwich Village or in a king’s palace. There 
is only one place that you can look for it, and that is- 
within yourself.” 

Interviewer (with foreboding): “Do you recommend 
all work and no play, Mana-Zucca?” : 

Mana-Zucca (in a flash): “Play? Why, I play con- 
tinually. I haven't given my piano playing up. Of 
course, I’m a firm believer in play. Why, I was a con- 
cert pianist.” 

Interviewer (fully reconciled to the futility of a seri- 
ous answer): “Will you tell me something of your di- 
versions?” : 

Mana-Zucca: “Outdoor sports? To begin with, I 
play tennis, and sometimes hit the ball. I swim and 
occasionally succeed in getting wet. I golf and cheat 
at it. Let's see what else I excel in. Why, I almost 
forgot to tell you—why, I feel entitled to claim ‘ath- 
letics’ as one of my undiscovered accomplishments; it’s 
by association. My brother has captured numerous 
medals for almost every known sport, and almost all of 
my friends are distinguished water babies; most of 
them have joined the navy, the remainder are all first 
class huntsmen—hunting Huns was their only occupa- 
tion, and of course you believe in the timeworn adage, 
‘Show me your friends and I'll tell you what you are.’ 


“But surely you will plead guilty to 





suuuuereetnnnnnreennnent 


Well, I've shown you my friends, so you will admit that 
I’m justified in saying I’m a sport.” 

Interviewer; “Will you tell me, Mana-Zucca, how 
you have managed to escape matrimony?” az 

Mana-Zucca: “Mme. Carrefio put that same question 
to me (you know she had no less than four husbands), 
and I told her that I had not succeeded in finding the 
right man. ‘But,’ she replied, ‘why not marry the wrong 
one first?” Ever since I’ve been looking for the wrong 
one, and now the list has grown so prodigious that | 
haven't the time to classify and select.” 

Interviewer: “You win, Mana-Zucca. When may I 
call for a serious chat? You know that since you have 
established a reputation in almost every part of the 
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MANA-ZUCCA, 
Composer. 


country, my readers will want to know something of 
your creative work, and also something about your- 
self.” 

Mana-Zucca: “Why, there’s really nothing to tell 
you. As you see me today, I always am. I never sur- 
round myself with a halo of mystery. I’m just an ordi- 
nary girl who has had the good fortune to have her 
compositions recognized before the process of de-com- 
position has taken place. So I’m grateful, happy and 
very, very frivolous today as you can see, and not by 
the dawn’s early light, either, for it is growing dusk and 
I fear that I’ve consumed enough of your time already. 
Just tell your readers that it’s great to be a pianist, it’s 
greater still to be a composer, but greatest of all—is 
being a hundred percent. American.” 


Edgell Adams in France 


Edgell Adams, of Birmingham, Ala., one of the many 
good pianists for whom Leopold Godowsky’s training 
is responsible, is among the many young women who 
volunteered for service in France entertaining the troops. 
Miss Adams, besides having a large private class in 
Birmingham, was director of the piano department of 
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music instruction in the public schools. She writes the 
Musicat Courier: “It’s great fun and I wouldn’t have 
missed omg for anything. Am mere Se the boys 
and seeing all of France on the way. ave been all 
over the front and am going back and on into Ger- 
many.” 


Miller Vocal Art-Science Recital 


It hardly seemed possible that the interesting lecture- 
recitals of Miller Vocal Art-Science could be made more 
effective than they were last season, but the wisdom of 
selecting the beautiful auditorium of Chalif’s, on West 
Fifty-seventh. street, New York, where a conspicuous re- 
cital was given on the evening of January 21 by advanced 
students of this successful method was demonstrated, by 
making possible an increased attendance. The hall was 
filled with the distinctive audience that follows the work 
and performances of the progressive students of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s formulas. And they were not disappointed in what 
they heard, though it is regretted that Adele B. Smith 
and Ella Van Straten were indisposed, so their numbers, 
which promised such pleasure, were omitted. Opening 
with a duet, of which there were three more later, it was 
clear to the observer that the keynote of the evening was 
“Preparedness.” Careful study, artistic rendering, clear- 
ness of understanding, together with admirable diction in 
the English, French and Italian numbers, are marks of 
distinction stamped on all the pupils who appear on the 
recital programs of the Miller Art-Science course of 
study. Lucile Banner and Bessie Gregory, and Irene Wil- 
liams and Fred Patton (that splendid baritone) were 
the duetists. The individual soloists who appeared were 
Hazel Drury, Lucile Banner, Ella Van Straten, Jeanne 
Romero, Irene Williams, Franklin Karples (whose prog- 
ress has been carefully observed by the present writer) 
and Fred Patton. Extended comment on the work of each 
singer seems unnecessary, particularly when the highest 
praise must be sounded for each one, and the only com- 
parison could be that of individuality and selection of the 
numbers, 

However, the urusual singing of Irene Williams was 
remarked on all sides, creating special interest in her New 
York recital of February 4. Fred Patton, too, must in fair- 
ness be mentioned, such is his artistic standing. He sang 
the aria “Fu: Dio che disse,” by Apolloni, and these two 
high class artists closed the program with Mozart’s duet 
“La dove Prende” with utmost eclat. 

Sincerity, the measure of success in all art, was present 
in unstinted measure, so that the recital could hardly fail 
to be the success it proved to be. The climax of the 
evening was Dr. Frank E. Miller’s masterly address. 
There are few who can talk with the authority that his 
profession (medicine) enables Dr. Miller to do, when dis- 
coursing on the physical and practical side of artistic sing- 
ing. His lectures never fail to reach the minds of all 
who are willing to think, as well as to pursue the usual 
lines of vocal study. On this evening his address was on 
voice, its relation to color and light; that rhythm is a 
pulsation closely connected with life; harmony is the vital 
element of music; every individual is attuned to a note in 
the scale, in fact, even races, tribes and nations have their 
“key note.” The evening’s program was to show how the 
vocal mechanism, when trained in Miller Art-Science, be- 
comes perfectly co-ordinated, so that when expressing the 
artistic the body is entirely automatic, a responsive instru- 
ment for the expression of the singer. The affair was 
quite the biggest demonstration of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science yet recorded. Adelaide Gescheidt, the competent 
and attractive exponent of Dr. Miller’s theories, shone 
with the results of her work. The accompanists were 
Nina Melville and Reinold L. Herman. 


Bauer to Play Wagner on Piano 


Harold Bauer, in his third New York recital appearance 
of the season, at Aeolian Hall, February 8, will play the 
Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Schubert's 
sonata in B flat (arranged for concert by Mr. Bauer), a 
set of sketches by the American composer, Edward Royce, 
Schumann’s “Humoreske,” a group of Chopin, and “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” Wagner. 


Fritzi Scheff in “Glorianna” 


Recently in Boston Fritzi Scheff jotped the “Glorianna” 
company and is singing the title role in that comic opera. 
The part was filled originally by Eleanor Painter, who 
gave it up before the organization left New York for 
its road tour. 
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IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion conditions, all periodicals will frequent- 
ly be delivered late. If your copy of the 
Musical Courier does not reach you on time 
please do not write complaining of the de- 
lay, as it is beyond our power to prevent it. 
Until transportation conditions are im- 
proved these delays and irregularities are 
unavoidable. 














The proposed increase of amusement taxes to 
twenty per cent. on all tickets was killed by public 
opinion primarily, and secondarily by the prompt 
action of the theatrical and musical managers, music 
clubs, and orchestras, all of whom sent protests to 
Washington and were instrumental in getting up 
monster public petitions. Let us hear no more 
about increasing the tax on amusements; it would 
be iniquitous legislation. 


-—®—__—- 


It is good to know that Theodore Spiering has 
recovered from the severe cold which kepx him 
away from his duties for some time. Wednesday 
evening of this week he resumed the leadership of 
the orchestra, when Maeterlinck’s “Betrothal,” with 
ric Delamarter’s delightful music, moved from 
the Shubert Theater to the larger auditorium of the 
Century. He has also taken up his studio work and 
other professional duties again. 


—_——-- 


John McCormack is going to repeat in Boston 
that famous three-in-one act which went so success- 
fully last year; in other words he is going to give 
three recitals in Symphony Hall in eight days. The 
dates are Sunday afternoon, February 16; Friday 
evening, February 21, and Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 23. Last year saw the hall crowded to the 
doors three times and we venture to opine that this 
year will witness the same phenomenon. 


——— 


There are a great many tenors who would shud- 
der at the task laid out for Forrest Lamont, of the 
Chicago Opera, this week. On Sunday evening he 
sang at the Hippodrome concert ; on Monday even- 
ing he gave the principal tenor role in “Isabeau” at 
the Lexington Theater ; on Tuesday evening he was 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s principal support in “Linda di 
Chamounix” at the same theater; and on Saturday 
evening he will be the Pinkerton to Miura’s Butter- 
fly. What is more, he never lets down from the 
high level of his art, no matter how strenuous his 
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exertions. The recognition which he has received 
from public and critics in New York is well de- 
served, 
a 

America will be glad to welcome back that 
splendid artist, Alessandro Bonci, the distinguished 
italian tenor, who announces that he will be in this 
country next season. There are few vocalists of 
his kind today. 


-—-- 4. -— 


(ood news comes from Katharine Goodson, that 
exceedingly gifted and abidingly popular pianist. 
She is to tour America from January 1, 1920, until 
the end of May, 1921, under the management of 
Antonia Sawyer. Miss Goodson now is in London 
where she has been spending the war days, helping 
patriotically to alleviate suffering and to achieve 
victory. 


I 


The Oliver Ditson Company has started a pub- 
lication, “Ditson’s Monthly Novelty List,” which is 
issued in the interests of the dealer, teacher, student 
and music lover. In line with the strictly modern 
policy regularly pursued by this firm, this monthly 
list is not a dry-as-dust enumeration of new publi- 
cations, but is full of interesting comment on the 
compositions listed and bits of other musical news 
which lift it quite above the average publication of 
its sort. 

—_ 4 = 


In this country, singers lack all too often the 
general musical education which students in foreign 
conservatories must acquire. A conspicuous excep- 
tion to this rule is Rosalie Miller, the thoroughness 
of whose musical education was convincingly de- 
inonstrated at a recent concert, when, taking a 
second encore after a group,of songs, she came out 
with her violin and played with the same taste and 
skill she had displayed in her singing. Incidentally, 
although her study of the violin was made abroad, 
it is to an American teacher that she owes her ex- 
cellent ability as a vocalist. 


——_—@— —-- 


Welcome, thrice welcome to Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trushka,” to be introduced tonight (Thursday) to 
patrons of the Metropolitan Opera. The work was 
done originally in New York by the Ballet Russe 
and made a sensation here because of its panto- 
mimic perfection and the daring, delicacy, and 
deliciousness of its orchestral score. With such 
artists as Rosina Galli, Adolf Bohn, Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, and Ottokar Bartik to interpret the roles of 
the puppets who enact the tense little mock tragedy 
of “Petrushka” there is reason to believe that this 
miniature masterpiece will repeat the profound 
impression it made here a few seasons ago. 


—_-—©——. 


As was announced exclusively in the MUSICAL 
Courier a fortnight ago, there has been some 
anxiety among the financial backers of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, regarding the business affairs 
of that organization. It was felt by the executives 
that the cost of the reorganization of the band an‘ 
its reconstitution, the increase in salaries, the high 
rates for travel, the war conditions, the ‘‘flu,” etc., 
all have combined to diminish the receipts and aug- 
ment the expenses considerably, The present sea- 
son of the B. S. O. was expected to show a deficit 
of at least $120,000. The trustees assembled some 
friends of the orchestra not long ago, and told 
them frankly the present serious situation. It a 
pears that subscriptions immediately were forth- 
coming to pay the deficit for the current season, 
together with pledges that secure any similar de- 
ficits arising within the next two years. The 
trustees considered it wiser to ask for private aid 
in this manner than to make a public appeal, as is 
generally the case when an orchestra gets into fin- 
ancial difficulty. It has not been settled whether 
Henri Rabaud is to remain for another season as 
conductor of the orchestra. This is a matter which 
should be decided and announced as soon as possible 
by the trustees of the Boston Orchestra, who should 
not forget that some of the lack of support during 
this season was due to the indecision which rent 
their minds last year regarding the question of cor.- 
ductorship, and which induced many of the usual 
subscribers to hold off until they had been given an 
opportunity to note the success or failure of the new 
leader. Mr. Rabaud has pleased his Boston and 
other audiences, and it seems likely that he will be 
retained if he cares to remain in this country be- 
yond the term of his present contract, which is for 
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one year. From what the Boston Orchestra 
trustees have shown previously in their musical and 
executive ideas, it is not likely that, should a succes- 
sor to Rabaud be chosen, he would be an American. 


glenersilipeemoein 


In this issue, the Musica Covrier presents 
another short essay by Josef Hofmann, in which 
he sets forth in his customary logical and thorough 
manner, that music is a profession and not merely 
a money-getting oecupation. Mr. Hofmann investi- 
gates his subject historically and practically and his 
deductions are irrefutible. He discovers in the 
family of professionals also the parasitic branches 
of “ignoramuses” and “those who profess to know” 
and he pays his respects to them accordingly. By 
the way, Josef Hofmann paid Reginald De Koven 
the compliment of altering the program of his all- 
American recital to include a “Romanza” by the 
distinguished American composer and critic. 4 


tcl icone 


It is good news to hear from Detroit that Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch is to be retained for two years more 
as the conductor of the fine orchestra in that city: 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch impressed artistic Detroit with 
the sincerity of his musical knowledge and his baton 
command, as was to be expected, and the citizens 
of that intelligent and thriving community are 
proud to be able to count him as one of their potent 
factors in civic cultural development. Now that 
Gabrilowitsch’s tenure of office in Detroit assures 
him a further period of activity there, after the 
close of this season, he will doubtless extend the 
scope and number of his concerts and carry out 
many ideas for musical development which he has 
had in mind in connection with Detroit. 


+O 


When Americans first came into prominence in 
the international operatic world, it was the gentler 
sex that carried the banner. It is only necessary to 
recall, for instance, Sybil Sanderson, Minnie Hauk, 
Emma Abbott, Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames and 
more recently Geraldine Farrar. Nowadays it seems 
to be preponderatingly the men whose voices are 
bringing them into prominence, witness—to name 
only a few among those who are just “arriving,” as 
the French say, in the last few years—Orville Har- 
rold, Forrest Lamont, Thomas Chalmers, Paul 
Althouse, and now Charles Hackett, whose sensa- 
tional debut at the Metropolitan Opera last Friday 
evening proved that America possesses a tenor for 
the lighter lyric roles who can only be compared 
with Bonci, Clément, and other similar vocal 
geniuses of earlier days. 


coments betaine 


On Tuesday evening, February 4, Mme. Galli- 
Curci was due to make her operatic reappearance 
in New York, in Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix.” 
There is no gainsaying the fact that musical New 
York was excited and expectant, the stir being felt 
especially in the box office of the Lexington Theater 
and in the emporiums where kindly ticket brokers 
were willing to make surreptitious sales of Galli- 
Curci tickets for as much as $100 per pair. The 
MusicaL Courier remembers persons who were 
wise enough to predict last year—some of them 
were newspaper crilics—that Galli-Curci was a 
momentary and accidental sensation and would not 
draw after the first passing curiosity of the multi- 
tude was satisiied. The newspaper critics were as 
correct in their surmise as they usually are in their 
reviews. The second Galli-Curci appearance is on 
Friday evening, February 7, in “Lucia.” 


entered epeiconeit 


How often does one hear complaint of bad 
acoustics of a hall or theater; and how seldom of 
too good acoustics, as is the case with the Lexing- 
ton Theater! So lively are the vibrations in this 
house that it is with great difficulty that the con- 
ductor keeps the orchestra at a properly subdued 
level, and singers new to the house have great dif- 
ficulty in showing themselves at their best on first 
appearance. This was exemplified strikingly last 
week when both those sterling tenors of the Chi- 
cago Opera, John O’Sullivan and Charles Fontaine, 
appeared to 100 per cent. better advantage in their 
second performance than in their first; whereas 
Forrest Lamont, familiar with the house from past 
experience, had no difficulty with it in his first per- 
formance of the season. The reseating of the 
orchestra, laid cut by Campanini, has aided matters 
considerably this year. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Our Chicago Visitors 

Now that the first week’s performances of the 
Chicago Opéra season in New York have been 
given and can be viewed from the perspective of 
mature and leisurely reflection, it is edifying to 
note that Cleofonte Campanini and his fine band 
of singers, players, conductors, and stage execu- 
tives, return to us not only as accomplished and 
effective as last season, but even better in the mat- 
ter of authority and finish. 

Our visitors from Chicago feel that they have 
passed through the period of critical inspection 
here and that after their performances of last sea- 
son they have been taken to the hearts of our 
opera goers and placed on an artistic plane com- 
mensurate witan the ideas and demands of a 
metropolis which has been more or less spoiled for 
half a century in the matter of first class lyrical 
performances with first class casts. 

As always, Campanini has succeeded in finding a 
surprising number of interesting works unfamiliar 
in America, and he has béen resourceful in the same 
degree in securing the services of_ worthy artists, 
many of them not heard here previously, to inter- 
pret the novel material. Of the newcomers, the 
tenor department has displayed amazing versatility 
and potency. Charles Fontaine, and John O’Sulli 
van were much liked by New York for their tem- 
peramental singing and sincere acting. Alfred 
Maguenat impressed every one favorably with his 
vocal art and his histrionic fire. Georges Baklanoff 
returns vastly improved. He has acquired the art 
of controlling to the last degree his unusually pow- 
erful singing organ. Forrest Lamont, the American 
tenor, is another artist who looms larger than be- 
fore, because of his greater refinement in the pro- 
jection of tone. Those sterling artists, Messrs. 
Huberdeau and Journet are never miscast or over- 
weighted for they do everything well. The great 
baritone, Stracciari, and the heralded tenor, Dolci, 
(whom Chicago accepted with enthusiasm) are 
scheduled for opening appearances this week. 

Tuesday evening—just too late for review in this 
issue of the Musica, CourteER—marked the return 
of Galli-Curci in “Linda di Chamounix” and 
Friday night she is down for “Lucia.” It is 
no secret (for the reports from Chicago and from 
the recital tours have spread the news) that the 
present season brings a Galli-Curci who never de- 
parts from the pitch and who sings with a warmth 
and wealth of sensuous coloring hitherto absent in 
her merely exquisite and agile performances. Tout 
New York was ready Tuesday to duplicate the ova- 
tions extended to Galli-Curci last year. 

Mary Garden exhibits no new phases of her 
ability—or of herself—this season, but she remains 
fascinating as an impersonator of ladies of fragile 
operatic virtue. 

Yvonne Gall, lyric soprano, presents the best kind 
of French singing, fluent, tasteful, beautifully 
dictioned. Those deft artists, Nicolay, Berat, De- 
frere, Pavlowska, Sturani, Charlier, Claessens, 
Lazzari, Hasselmans, helped to augment the total 
degree of impressive ensembles. 

And there are other striking matters already 
heard and to come at the Lexington Theater, First 
of all, Cleofonte Campanini’s flexible and mas- 
terful handling of the baton at “Gismonda”; 
Giorgio Polacco’s poetical and intensive reading of 
the “Madame Butterfly” score; Tamaki Miura’s 
irresistibly picturesque Cio Cio San (done with a 
voice more voluminous and colorful than last 
year) ; and Anna Fitziu’s full throated, red blooded, 
and yet artistically directed singing in “Isabeau.” 

All in all, a remarkable record for an opening 
week in opera, especially when one considers also 
that there were two works new to New York, Fev- 
riet’s “Gismonda,.” and Leroux’s “Le Chemineau.” 
The former is effective musical melodrama, pic- 
torial, propulsive, highly colored, with a reminiscent 
but undeniably arresting score. 

“Le Chemineau” is opera comique, with the 
comique present. Leroux has handled his comic, 
his dramatic, and his romantic material with a skill- 
ful hand, and the score abounds in moments of high 
musical interest. 

As we were volplaning to press, one of our pleas- 
urable anticipations was the announced Wednesday 
(February 5) hearing of “Pelleas et Melisande.” 
Last year’s rendering of the work here by the Chi- 
cago Opera has remained a haunting memory with 
us. It was a performance of shimmering beauty. 





Mary Garden is unsurpassable as Melisande. De- 
bussy touches his topmost point of inspiration in this 
mystic music. 
As Deleted by the Censor, After July 1 
To eat, and to ——, and to be merry.—Luke, Old 
Testament. 





Let us eat and ; for tomorrow we shall die. 





—Isaiah, 

Take thine ease, eat, ——, and be merry.—Tim- 
othy. 

As he ——, so shall he ——.—Ben Jonson. 


A man may well bring a horse to the water, 
But he cannot make him without he will. 
—Heywood. 





A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
-—— deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts the brain, 
And —— largely sobers us again. —Pope. 





lf thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him ——.—Romans. 


Tis to thee that I would ——.—Byron. 





to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for 





—Jonson. 


Good needs no bush.—Shakespeare. 





Look not thou upon the 
Proverbs, 


when it is red.— 








I love everything that’s old: old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old _—Goldsmith. 





It has become quite a common proverb that in 
~—— there is truth —Pliny the Elder. 


Across the walnuts and ———.—Tennyson. 


Who does not love ——, women, and song 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 
—Luther. 


As Allowed by the Censor, After July 1 
Water, water, everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink. 
—Coleridge. 


Stanzas About the Stars 

And while digging about in the poets last Sunday 
we became convinced that they, too, burst into bril- 
liant expression about the glories of an opera season 
in New York when the Chicago and Metropolitan 
companies supply simultaneous sound. Longfellow 
had the subject in mind when he wrote his line, 
“Blossomed the lovely stars.” 

In fact, long before Longfellow, the Book of Job, 
Old Testament, reported: “The stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Sly Shakespeare, who knew everything, knew also 
what was going on behind the lyric scenes, for he 
has it (“King Henry IV”) that “Two stars keep 
not their motion in one sphere,” and that (“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”) “certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres.” 

Innocent Wordsworth for once had a proper 
sense of valuation, for did he not declare that “The 
stars of midnight shall be dear”? 

And we are willing to vow that Milton must have 
projected himself centuries ahead, like a Buddhist 
seer, and gazed into the Metropolitan on an ultra- 
fashionable Monday night, with its scintillant stars 
on the stage and its glittering spectacle in the Golden 
Horseshoe, otherwise the pious John never couid 
have written, in ‘Paradise Lost”: 

“A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars,—as stars to thee appear 

Seen in the galaxy, that milky way 

Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 

Powder’d with stars.” 

Astral Pianism 

On Friday afternoon, January 31, Harold Bauer 
played in person the Tschaikowsky piano concerto 
at the Philharmonic concert in New York, and the 
same afternoon he “played” the ‘Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto on the Duo-Art Piano at the home 
symphony concert of the San Francisco Orchestra. 

Garden Blossoms 

We are anxious to hear Mary Garden in some 

opera in which she stays in her own home of nights. 
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In “Gismonda” and ‘‘Monna Vanna” young men in- 
vite her to see the sunrise from their apartments 
and she accepts ; in “Thais” she spends her days and 
evenings gallivanting around the desert with an 
ardent young ecclesiastic; in “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande,” Miss Garden wanders aimlessly about in 
the woods until a gentieman named Golaud bids her 
accompany him to his castle, which she does in her 
usual impulsive and unprotesting way. 

It appears from press despatches that the French 
refugees need chemises. Miss Garden should send 
them the one she does not wear in “Monna Vanna.” 

“A Garden, sir, wherein al! rainbowed flowers 
were heaped together.”—Kingsley. 

“God the first Garden made.”—Cowley. 

At the “Thais” performance last Saturday, a late- 
comer asked a standee: “May I see the program?” 

“T can tell you the program,” was the answer. 

“What is it?” 

“Mary Garden.” 

Managers at the Peace Table 

And now the musical managers are discovering 
one another. They have formed an association for 
cooperative, protective, and social purposes, and 
last Saturday evening they held a dinner and busi- 
ness meeting at the Pennsylvania Hotel. We had 
an opportunity to study the musical managers at 
close range and to hear them express their opinions 
on subjects intimately related to the concert busi- 
ness, and we were impressed with the very practical 
and at the same time ethical measures they advo- 
cated for the purpose of furthering the dignity and 
stability of the musical managerial profession as a 
whole. 

This new association will without any question 
prove to be a real force in our national musical life, 
for the ideals of the members, as expressed in epi- 
tome by eloquent Loudon Charlton, concern them- 
selves heartily not only with giving musically neg- 
lected communities more concerts, but also with en- 
couraging and supporting those local managers who 
are the chief instruments in developing and main- 
taining high class audiences. . Others beside Mr. 
Charlton who had things to say bearing on the topics 
in hand were Charles L. Wagner (president), Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, Spencer Jones, R. E. Johnston, Cath- 
erine Bammann, George Engels, Milton Aborn, F. 
C. Coppicus, Daniel Mayer, Victor Winton, Fred 
Renard, Emilie Frances Bauer, Paul Kempf, 
Leonard Liebling—the last named three represent- 
ing the musical press, being guests. 

During the recent debate on the tax increase for 
concert tickets, the new association sent out over 200 
telegrams (including a cable to President Wilson) 
and proved to be a potent aid in defeating the in- 
tended unfavorable action on the part of the Sen- 
atorial committee . 


Two “Reactionary” Composers 

We attended two concerts last week which fea- 
tured composers who write music not because they 
wish to show learning or the ability to startle, and 
even to frighten, an audience, but because they 
feel an inner soul urge to express some of their 
thoughts and feelings in tone and give them out in 
compositions that have melody, clarity, and har- 
monic attractiveness. 

At the Philharmonic concerts of January 30 and 
31, Rubin Goldmark’s “Requiem,” for orchestra, 
occupied the place of honor on the program. It is 
a work inspired, according to composer’s state- 
ment, by Lincoln’s imperishable address at Gettys- 
burg, November, 1863, that speech which many 
competent critics declare to rank with the greatest 
oratorical utterances of all times. No “program- 
matic” literalness is adhered to by Goldmark in his 
tonal voicing of the emotions aroused in him by the 
ideas of Lincoln, but nevertheless one is glad to be 
told by the annotated booklet that the first section 
of the “Requiem” has martial intention; the second 
is an expression of grief over those fallen in battle ; 
the third is elegiac; the fourth is part dirge, part 
retrospect of the battle, part expressive of aspir- 
ation and hope; the fifth is described as follows: 
“Here the composer has written into the score the 
words ‘Dona eis requiem’ (‘Grant them rest’). 
This theme is transferred to the various choirs. 
Themes from the first and second sections are in 
terwoven. After a sustained climax four trumpets 
in unison sound the final proclamation of the ad- 
dress (here, too, the words are written in the score) 
‘and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’ ” 

Goldmark has created a fine piece of orchestral 
writing in his “Requiem.” It is a work that in 
nobility of theme and dignity of treatment does full 
justice to its exalted subject. The inspiration re- 
mains elevated throughout the score, which is con- 
structed, colored, and contrasted with unfailing 
skill. The'counterpoint is complex enough to suit 





the radicals, but the conservatives will be delighted 
by its transparency and musical purposefulness. 
There is no writing for extraneous effect ; sincerity 
rings out from every measure. We liked best the 
noble first part, and the lyrical third section. The 
finale is big and fine, but more conventional than 
the rest of the “Requiem.” Goldmark has added a 
very important and very uplifting symphonic work 
to the list of American musical masterpieces. All 
the orchestras should play it. 

The balance of the concert was devoted to the 
ach-Esser toceata in F, Bach’s D major suite, the 
same composer’s G minor prelude, choral, and fugue 
(arranged by Abert) and Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor piano concerto, played by Harold Bauer. 
The Bach sounded wholesome and hearty. The G 
minor fugue had a vital and vigorous reading under 
losef Stransky’s baton. The piano concerto, al- 
though Bauer had not played it for twenty years 


or so, was given a polished and yet propulsive per- 
formance. The player put imagination and _bril- 
liancy into his message and that gave so much fire 


and glamour to the Tschaikowsky pages that their 
few barren spots were almost entirely overlooked, 

Modest Altschuler led his Russian Symphony So- 
ciety through excellent readings of a fascinating pro- 
gram on January 28 and 29. The Stravinsky sym- 
phony No. 1, in E flat, opened the proceedings, It is 
good music, not at all revolutionary, very tuneful 
and most piquantly scored, The scherzo was the 
piece de resistance, It seems to cry out for adapta- 
tion as a piano piece, a symphonic staccato study for 
the wrists. The ‘‘Idyl” from Scriabine’s second sym- 
phony is a charming movement, we suggestive 
of Wagner’s “Waldweben” and “Siegfried Idyll.” 
It was read very poetically and delicately by the 
orchestra and its leader, We did not remain to hear 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite “Tsar-Saltan” but reports 
have it that the selections are picturesque and ap- 
pealing. 

What interested us most was Sergei Rachman- 
inoff’s piano concerto No. 1, an early work of that 
master, which he has rewritten for present use. 
Here is another “reactionary” in music, who be- 
lieves that a piano concerto should be written to 
display the piano and that the medium should be 
music melodious and heart searching. Not pro- 
foundly serious, this concerto No. 1 is full of good 
tunes, ingratiating harmonies, lyric and dramatic 
episodes, and glittering passage work. Of course 
Rachmaninoff played his piece con amore and it 
sent the audience into hysterical enthusiasm. He 
had a dozen recalls. Rachmaninoff is a real musi- 
cian, an impressive personality, and a prodigious 
and peppery pianist. 


Variationettes 

Rubin Goldmark won't like us to tell the story 
about Percy Grainger, but we feel that we must. 
Just following the Thursday performance he re- 
ceived a letter from Grainger wherein the Aus- 
tralian composer congratulates his American col- 
league in words that come warmly from the heart 
and declares the new “Requiem” to be as significant 
and incisive a musical message as has come from 
the pen of any native United States composer. 
Goldmark was proud of the letter, of course, but 
he showed it to us not so much because he was 
pleased at the tribute to himself but because he 
wished us to know of Grainger’s generosity. 

nee 


Beethoven set the example of good feeling be- 
tween composers when he called attention to Schu- 
bert’s genius, Schumann followed it up by booming 
the bell for Chopin and Brahms. Paganini sent Ber- 
lioz 20,000 francs as a present after hearing his 
“Harold” the day before. Liszt broke lances for 
Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, and a 
score of others. Mendelssohn and Liszt forced the 
world to rediscover Bach. Wagner was the most 
generous of all—-to Wagner. 

neRme 

Goldmark, by the way, was given a dinner the 
other evening by a number of his friends and admir- 
ers.” In replying to Herbert Witherspoon’s eulogy 
he spoke of the higher standing to which the Amer- 
ican composer now has attained. “It even hap- 
pens,” he continued, “that we are asked for our 
autographs now and then, The other day a letter 
came to me from a far off town in the West, and 
the moment I saw the inclosed three cent stamp I 
sensed the autograph hunter. This particular let- 
ter, however, was couched in beautiful and very 
flattering language. The writer had heard of my 


new work; had seen my name on previous pro- 
grams; felt sure that I must be a very busy man; 
hated to bother me; felt sure I would consider his 
letter an imposition; had a collection of famous 
autographs, with an especially notable musical de- 
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partment ; would I, therefore, most kindly and most 
courteously send him a manuscript score, a letter, 
or just the mere signature of—my celebrated uncle, 
Carl Goldmark.” 
nnre 
A composer was telling Cleofonte Campanini 
about a new opera the other evening. ‘I have been 
writing for eight years and have just finished the 
first act. I would like you to hear it.” “How 
many acts has your work?” asked Campanini, po- 
litely. “It has four.” “Very well, finish your 
opera,” replied the impresario, “and in twenty-four 
years play the whole composition for my successor 
at the Chicago Opera.” 
ene 
Arthur Hartmann writes: “The death of Hoch- 
stein is too terrible for words. He was gifted as a 
musician, and he was an exceptionally fine char- 
acter,” 
anne 
Eda insists that “while Athenael, dragging Thais 
on foot for her weary pilgrimage to the convent, 
tried to save her soul, he certainly did not spare her 


soles.” 
enre 
Rudolph Ganz is another pianist who believes in 
playing the American composer rather than talk- 
ing about him. On his San Francisco recital pro- 
gram for February 2, Ganz played MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Eroica,” Ganz’s “Capriccio” (for the right 
hand alone), Stojowski’s “Amourette de Pierrot,” 
and Ornstein’s “A la Chinoise.” This column, by 
the way, considers every composer an American 
composer who is an American citizen, no matter 
where born. 
nner, 
Oscar Hammerstein is reported to have invented 
a new style of suspender to help keep trousers up. 
This leads E. F. G. to typewrite us: “If only he 
would invent something to keep up his next opera 
company. The present Chicago Opera season here 
has proved how very much New York is in need of 
French opera produced in first class style.” 
nne 
We shall be dreaming of “Linda de Chemineau” 
some night during this opera ridden week; also of 
Gallic-Curci, 
nner 
We, for one, refuse to be influenced or brow- 
beaten into the belief that Massenet’s “Manon” is 
not a better opera than Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” 
Tonight (February 6) Gall and Fontaine will sing 
it at the Lexington Theater. Next season Farrar 
and Muratore will sing it at the Metropolitan. (No 
extra charge for this news.) 
nee 
The Philharmonic program notes say that Gold- 
mark's “Requiem” was composed “during the last 
three summers in Lake Placid.” That is why it is 
not a dry composition. 
id Ld 
“No one has yet found out,” says the Times book 
reviewer, “where the music is when the violin is 
silent.” Sometimes there is no music when—but 


you know the rest. 
nee 


The Boston Post explains that the reason, a rea-’ 


sonable one, why Dr. Muck’s popularity did not in- 
crease with his players after the first rehearsal he 
conducted in Boston, was because he told them: 
“Gentlemen, you play like hogs.” The talented 
doctor, on that occasion and others, behaved like 
an ass. 

Ree 

“Will Paderewski,” asks Clarence Lucas, “have 
the lights turned down and be twenty minutes late 
as usual when he takes his seat at a cabinet meeting 
as Premier of Poland?” 

a id 

A backhand-writing correspondent, unsigned, 
writes: “I read in your paper of January 23 ( Pitts- 
burgh letter, page 25) that ‘Pittsburgh music lovers 
have had a variety of music to choose from this 
week, also a Heyn recital.’ Why pick on Heyn?” 

ner, 

In its review of last week’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
performance here, the Sun recalls Grisi, Rubini, 
Lablache, the early 30’s, Eames, Melba, Sembrich, 
the De Reszkes, Lasalle, Maurel, Plancon; the Even- 
ing Post remembers Melba, Eames, the De Reszkes ; 
the Evening World digs up Jean De Reszke; the 
Evening Sun summons Mme. Miolan out of the 
dusty past ; the Globe speaks of Paris in 1867, Mio- 
lan-Carvalho, Eames, the De Reszkes, Plancon, 
Melba, Saville, Sembrich, Suzanne Adams, Saleza, 
Alvarez, Albers; the Herald, Jean De Reszke ; the 
Times, Jean De Reszke, Plancon, Eames, Ancona, 
Melba, Paris in 1878, Capoul, Galli-Marié ; the Trib- 
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une, Eames and the De Reszkes. The dust flew 
up in such clouds that it was hard for the reader to 
see what went on at the Lexington Theater at the 
revival of “Romeo and Juliet” last week. 
nee 
Sidney Silber laments because his name is not 
Silver, “so that the Mustcat Courter might speak 
of me as a sterling pianist.” 
nee 
A cruel commentator whispered to us that the dif- 
ference between the Chicago and Metropolitan 
Operas is plain—the Chicago Opera charges one 
cent for a drink of water in the lobby, and the 
Metropolitan doesn’t. LEONARD LIEBLING, 


enincintiliinindipiiinan 
THE CHARM OF NOVELTY 


There are many persons who wonder why certain 
styles of music ever were in vogue at all. We all 
know how insipid so much of the old popular music 
sounds today. But we forget to take into consider- 
ation two important factors: the prevailing taste 
and the charm of novelty. A good deal of the 
music of our forefathers was agreeable at the 
period simply because a taste for that kind of music 
had been fostered. 

There was an acquired taste for old music. 
When we hear the old music we do not like it, as a 
general rule, because we have not acquired a taste 
for it. Most of our music will be distasteful in 
half a century. But no sooner does a certain kind 
of music become popular than composers begin to 
introduce effects here and there which are not a bit 
better or worse than the prevailing style, but which 
have the charm of novelty. As soon as the novelty 
is introduced it is taken up by others; and it is 
either carried to such an extreme that it is soon 
dropped altogether, or it becomes part of the reg- 
ular style and ceases to be a novelty. In orches- 
tration the clarinet was a novelty about a hundred 
years ago. Bach and Handel never used them 
Haydn sometimes put them in his scores, but more 
often left them out. Mozart wrote: “Ah, if we had 
but clarinets too. You cannot imagine the splendid 
effect of a symphony with flutes, oboes and clari- 
nets.” The clarinet is of course no novelty today. 
No composer of our days would think he was mak- 
ing splendid effects with flutes, oboes and clarinets. 
He has to have harps, celestas, church bells, wind 
machines, cuckoos, xylophones, sleighbells, anvils, 
sandpaper, coughs, grunts, bleats, explosions and 
what not? 

Not only in our day, but at all stages of the 
world’s musical history, have composers gone to 
extremes in the search for novelty. 

Composers ought to remember that the employ- 
ment of novelties will not give their works any per- 
manent value however. Columbus got a great 
reputation for his novelty of introducing America 
to the inhabitants of Europe. But everyone else 
who comes to America has got to do something 
more than discover the country to get a reputation. 
Columbus got all the reputation there was to he 
had in merely discovering a novelty. Other people 
must work for a reputation. 

Mozart’s symphonies do not strike us as full of 
splendid effects on account of passages for flutes. 
oboes and clarinets. The reputation of Bach does 
not suffer because that great composer did not use 
the clarinet. The reputation of a composer rests on 
the vitality, depth and beauty of his musical ideas’ 
and his skill in the art of writing them down in 
fine form. 

It is a difficult matter to know the permanent 
from the evanescent in modest music. We can- 
not always judge by our own taste, for our taste 
may be undeveloped. 

For instance, a child of five finds molasses candy 
very much to his taste. A man of fifty will prob- 
ably prefer the taste of fine ripe cheese. It is all a 
question of taste. When we hear a new work by 
a new composer we do not know whether our taste 
is that of a child who likes candy and dislikes 
cheese, or whether our taste is that of a man who 
likes cheese and finds candy too sweet and sickly. 
It takes time to discover what the real merit of a 
new work is, and it also takes time to find out 
whether our taste for it will last or grow tired of it. 

Suppose a man judged of tobacco by his first 
taste of it. Would he not condemn it and say it 
was a vile weed? In time, however, that same man 
comes to think that there is nothing so pleasant to 
his taste as this same tobacco which at first seemed 
so disagreeable to him. And he continues to use it 
notwithstanding all the preaching and warning he 
gets from doctors and sanitary fanatics. And as 
for candy—why, we can all remember when we 
were children how we thought that we should like 
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to work in a candy store where we could eat candy 
all day. We have outgrown that extreme taste for 
sweet things and we have developed a taste for 
things that once seemed unpleasant to us. 

We must therefore always bear in mind that it 
is impossible to satisfy all tastes with the same 
food. When we select pieces for a program we 
are to a very great extent influenced by our own 
tastes, and it is sometimes hard for us to believe 
that there are others who can find delight in certain 
compositions which seem too tiresome and worth- 
less to us. ' 

If a conductor is selecting the music for a sym- 
phony orchestra’s program he can keep the entire 
selection up to a certain standard, because the 
people who will hear the program are those who 
have come especially to hear the music. But in 
selecting the music for performance during the in- 
tervals in a theatrical play the conductor must re- 
member that the audience has come into the theatre 
to see the play, not to hear the music. He must 
therefore select.music of all kinds of style. Some 
of his hearers want candy and some want cheese. 

Sensation is a very important factor in the suc- 
cess of a musical work. If we take two musical 
compositions of equal merit and have one of them 
scored for a Wagner orchestra and the other for a 
Mozart orchestra, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the work which gets the Wagnerian or- 
chestration will be much more successful with the 
public. 

We can play all the melodies and harmonies of 
the prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” on the piano. 
Yet the effect of the composition is very feeble 
when compared with the same work played by a 
fine orchestra. Why? We say that music consists 
of rhythm, melody, harmony. Well, the piano can 
give us all those. The orchestra gives us the same 
rhythm, the same melody, the same harmony. It 
also gives us an intensity of expression and a 
variety of tone color which are impossible on the 
piano. The orchestra makes a stronger appeal tu 
the senses. It is more sensational. 

Now, when we hear a symphony of Mozart, for 
example, we miss the sensations of our modern 
orchestration. Mozart has a splendid rhythmical 
vitality and spirit, and he was one of the most in- 
spired melodists that ever lived. His harmonies 
are not as elaborate as those of modern composers, 
it is true. But it is not because of his harmonies 
that his works are seldom played today, It is the 
absence of those sensational effects of modern 
music which prevents the old composers from being 
popular now. 


—--—o-— 
THEY BEG TO DIFFER 


Ever since that ancient and biblical account of the 
Syrian captain, Naaman, who was wroth with 
Elisha for commanding him to bathe seven times ir 
the Jordan to be cured of leprosy, we find an in- 
terminable account of differences of opinion. Naa- 
man refused to bathe in the Jordan, and hotly con- 
tended that Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damas- 
cus, were better than all the waters of Israel. If 
we chose to fill our pages with the differences of 
opinion among the various religious denominations 
of the past and present we should require an enor- 
mous volume. We must confine ourselves to music 
in particular, with a little reference to some of the 
poets. Horace, for instance, said that Homer some- 
times nodded—that is to say, became dull. The 
Greeks looked on their poet as almost worthy to 
rank with the gods. Ben Jonson, Milton, Byron. 
Tennyson, Swinburne, rank Shakespeare as the 
prince of poets. The old dramatist, Robert Greene, 
in his book called “Groatsworth of Wit,” says that 
Shakespeare is “an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a play- 
er’s hide supposes he is as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as the best of you; and being an abso- 
lute Johannes fac-totum, in his own conceit the only 
shake-scene in a country.” Opinions differ! 

Palestrina is called the savior of church music. 
Pope Pius IV could not do enough to honor him. 
On the other hand, Berlioz, that great and original 
French composer, detested the music of Palestrina 
and said that it contained nothing but the mastery 
of the difficulties of strict counterpoint. He also 
made the sarcastic remark that if the conquering of 
difficulties was a merit, then Palestrina should have 
written his music with his feet instead of with his 
hands. Berlioz also disliked Bach’s music. All 
the rest of the world considers Bach the great musi- 
cian for musicians. Beethoven made Bach his 
“daily bread.” Berlioz called Handel “a musician 


of the stomach,” but Gluck “a musician of the 
heart.” Handel said Gluck did not “know any 
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more about counterpoint than my cook.” Beetho- 
ven said that he would uncover his head and go 
down on his knees before Handel’s tomb. When 
Weber heard the seventh symphony he said, “Bee- 
thoven is now ready for the madhouse.” When 
Beethoven saw Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” he called 
it “a collection of diminished sevenths.” Schumann 
dedicated one of his compositions to Chopin, who 
told a friend that this composition “was not music 
at all.” When Mendelssohn heard a certain work 
of Schubert’s he called it “nasty music.” When 
some one remarked that a certain symphony of 
Schubert’s was long, Schumann replied, “Yes; but 
what a heavenly length.” Wagner said that Brahms 
would be as great as Beethoven if his music 
“sounded as well as Beethoven’s.” 

It is certain that there will always be differences 
of opinion. The man of common sense, therefore, 
will not be surprised or disturbed when his friend 
expresses an opinion radically different from his 
own. The wise man will give attention to a new 
opinion and try to improve himself. It is ‘only a 
foolish man who rejects, without consideration, an 
opinion that ditfers from his own. Shakespeare’s 
advice is that we should 

“Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.” 

Doubtless, there are many intelligent and experi- 
enced orchestral players who do not agree at all 
with the conductor’s tempo and interpretation. But 
do these same players stop to think that if they ever 
got the chance te conduct a work according to their 
own ideas of it they would be criticised by a dozen 
players who held other views? 


a AO - 
UNTEACHABLE PUPILS 


Artemus Ward tells us about a man he knew in 
Oregon who had not a tooth in his head and yet 
who was the best bass drummer he ever heard. 
This story does very well as an Artemus Ward 
joke; but if Artemus Ward had been a cornet 
teacher and if the man without any teeth had gone 
to him for lessons on the cornet, he would not have 
thought the joke very funny. And yet this is the 
sort of a thing teachers have to put up with all the 
year round. Piano teachers get pupils with fine 
mouths for the bass tuba, but with fraevle webbed 
enough for an amphibious cross between a white 
man and a duck. Violin teachers get pupils who 
have not a fine enough ear to tune a perfect fifth, 
but with a sense of rhythm sufficient to make them 
solo drummers. Cornet teachers get pupils with 
hair lips, but with hands big enough to play octaves 
on the double bass. Trombone teachers get pupils 
with arms too short to reach the seventh position, 
but with a delicate tone sense which would have 
made fine oboists out of them. Cello teachers get 
weaklings with curvature of the spine, who get 
twisted into an S when they try to play a loud tone 
on the C string with the tip of the bow, and who 
would have been very much improved by the whole- 
some lung exercise of playing the flute. And all 
teachers,—from the trifler with the jew’s harp to 
the master of the organ—all of them get pupils who 
forget various things. Sometimes they forget who 
their old teachers were when they come back to the 
States with a German veneer or a little French 
polish on them after a year abroad. Sometimes 
they forget to pay for their lessons and act if the 
teachers owed them considerable money for the use 
of their names as pupils. Then there is the hope- 
lessly conceited pupil who blames all his lack of 
success on the teacher. There is also the over con- 
fident pupil who applies for a position in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra or in Sousa’s Band at the end 
of the first year of his training. Teachers also 
know the anxious but timid pupil who wil] do 
nothing but what his teacher shows him. He takes 
lessons year in and year out without learning how 
to do anything for himself. 

a 

Huneker suggests that if it is not practicable to 
give Wagner here in English, let us give him in 
Italian. Some of the best Wagner performances 
of recent years have beer: at La Scala. Excellent 
translations of the Wagner librettoes exist in Ital- 
ian. Caruso would be a great Lohengrin, Muzio 
a splendid Elsa and Elizabeth, Matzenauer sings in 
any language, while Crimi or Martinelli ought to 
give a splendid account of the role of Walther, in 
*Meistersinger.” 

Sane ere 

After fourteen years of retirement, Calve reap- 
peared in London in concert the other day and with 
scarce a trace of any cotton in the velvet of her 
voice, as Robin H. Legge phrases it. A detailed 
account of the prima donna’s return will appear in 
next week’s MusicaL Courier. 


I SEE THAT— 


A report comes from Paris of the death of Xavier Leroux, 
tlle composer of “Le Chemineau,” “La Reine Fiam- 
mette,” etc. 

Victoria Boshko has been re-engaged twice for the Sun- 
day evening Metropolitan concerts. 

Josef Rosenblatt, the Hebrew cantor, created a sensa- 
tion when he appeared in concert at Gray's Armory, 
Cleveland, on January 23. 

Greta Masson will give a recital in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, on March ag. 

Katharine Goodson, a pianist who has been spending 
the war days in London, will tour America from 
January 1, 1920, until the end of May, 1921. 

Galli-Curci is scheduled for two opera appearances at the 
Lexington Theater, New York, during the current 
week, 

Over 3,000 people attended Mischa Elman’s Toronto recital 
on January 4. 

Tamaki Miura stands alone as Cio-Cio-San in “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

Alfred I. Du Pont, the millionaire powder manufacturer, 
is a composer. 

Percy Grainger appeared as pianist, composer and con- 
ductor at the Philharmonic Society's concert at Car- 
negie Hall last Sunday afternoon. 

Frieda Hempel writes interestingly of the obstacles that 
beset her before she was launched on her career. 


Enrico Caruso likes Emilio A. Roxas’ “Stornelli” im- 
mensely. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra began another tour on 
February 5 


Alessandro Doici’s triumph at the Hippodrome last Sunday 
evening proved to be the greatest here since Caruso’s 
debut, was the verdict of the New York American. 

The coming summer season will be Walter Pfeiffer’s 
fourth as conductor at the Wildwood, N. J., Casino. 

Christine Langenhan is featuring Mana-Zucca's “Star of 
Gold.” 


Claudia Muzio sang the role of Cio-Cio-San at the Metro- 


politan on January 30, owing to the indisposition of 
Geraldine Farrar. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch is to be retained for the next two 


years as leader of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Fay Foster has written a new song, the title of which is 
“I’m Glad I Went to France.” 

Elias Breeskin will give his second recital of the season 
at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, March 4. 

Amy Fay, the bonorary president of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, has given up active 
work and will spend the remainder of her life with 
her sister in Cambridge, Mass. 

Subscriptions have been secured to pay the deficit for the 
current season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
“*The Magic of Your Eyes’ is one of the few songs that go 

to the heart.” 

Schumann-Heink’s tour of five months was a series of 
sold out houses. 

Mischa Levitzki gives his farewell recital prior to his tour 
in Australia at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 4. 

The membership lists of the Fitchburg ( Mass.) Choral So- 
ciety have been closed for the season with the largest 
enrolment in the history of the society, 260 voices 
having been enrolled for participation in the annual 
music festival on May 8 and 9. 

Count Ilya Tolstoy will talk on the subject of “The Sig- 
nificance of Music in Russian Life” at Sasha Voti- 
chenko’s concert at the Maxine Elliott Theater, New 
York, on February 23. 

Leroux’s opera, “Le Chemineau,” was heard for the first 
time in New York at the Lexington Theater on Jan- 


uary 31. 

Charles Hackett made an impressive debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the role of Almaviva in the 
“Barber of Seville.” 

The Tamaki Miura Opera Company is a new organization 
which has been formed to tour the West. 

Alfred Casella’s five short orchestral pieces, entitled 
“Films” (“War Pictures”), were played for the first 
time in America on February 2 by the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York. 

The first of four Sunday evening concerts by the orchestra 
and members of the Chicago Opera Association was 
given on February 2 at the New York Hippodrome. 

Josef Hofmann’s article on “Is Music a Profession?” ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Musicat Courter. 

Frieda Hempel has left the management of Winton & Liv- 
ingston and has opened her own office at 95 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 

Mana-Zucca possesses a sense of humor in proportion to 
pa, Conenee talents and a sense of fun overbalancing 


Boston was not very enthusiastic over Josef Hofmann’s 
American program. 

Robert Couzinou will sail for France shortly where a con- 
tract from Monte Carlo, made previous to his en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan, calls him. 

Nina Morgana will accompany Caruso on his spring tour. 

Arthur Rubinstein has arrived in New York. 

Jacques Thibaud as soloist pleased Chicago better than 
Franz Kneisel as conductor at the Chicago Orchestra’s 
fifteenth concert. 

Gaylord Yost requests American composers who wish to 
have their works performed to submit their manu- 
scripts to him at 824 North Pennsylvania street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Enrico Caruso, Anna Case, Toscha Seidel, Nina Morgana 
and Thomas Chalmers are among the artists who will 
appear at the Newark, N. J., Festival, May 16, 17 
and 19. 

The seven musicians who arrived too late to hear Lucy 
Gates sing at Idaho Falls recently were given a private 
concert of their own after the performance in question. 

Louis H. Bourdon, the Montreal manager, contributed more 
than $27,000 to the War Relief Committee during the 
war. 

Excerpts from seven operas were given by the students 
of the Aborn Opera School at the first of this season's 
performances on February 1. oe 
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Griffith Pupil Heard in Syracuse 


Bessie Ballantyne, of New York, gave a most enjoyable 
song recital on Monday afternoon, January 6, for the 
Kanatenah Club in Syracuse. The program included “Nel 
or piu non mi sento,” Giovanni Pasiello; the aria “Non 
so plu cosa son cosa faccio,” from “Le Nozzi di Figaro” ; 
“Chanson Triste,” Duparc; “D’une Prison,” Hahn, and a 


group of bergerettes of the eighteenth century, ar- 
ranged by Weckerlin. For her English songs she chose the 
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BESSIE BALLANTYNBE, 
Pupil of Yeatman Griffith. 
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“Hindoo Slumber Song,” Harriet Ware; Purcell’s “Pass- 
ing By,” two “Lonesome Tunes,” adapted by Howard 
Brockway, and Cowan's “A Birthday.” Mrs. Ballantyne 
also sang at one of the Morning Musicales on Wednes- 
day, January 8. 

The Syracuse Herald said: “Mrs. Ballantyne has been 
studying with Yeatman Griffith, of New York, and the 
development of her voice surprised those who heard her 
on Wednesday. Her enunciation is clear and distinct and 
she sings with a naturalness and charm which is delight- 
ful. Her voice has a lovely quality and her style is im- 
peccable.” 

Mrs. Ballantyne has many friends in Syracuse who al- 
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She won their un- 


ways welcome her appearance there. 
Aura 


stinted applause and responded to several encores. 
Chapin Ray provided admirable accompaniments. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, February 6 : 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. [vening. Carnegie 
Hall. 


Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 


Hans Barth. Piano recital. 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Phillip Gordon. Piano recital. 
Friday, February 7 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Yolanda Mero, so- 
loist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Orchestral Society of New York. Evening. 
Hall. 

Biltmore Morning Musical—Ysaye, Fitziu and Van Gor- 
don, soloists. Morning. Hotel Biltmore. 

Saturday, February 8 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 


Aeolian 


soloist.. Evening. Carnegie Hall. : 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall 


Symphony Society of New York—Children’s Concert. 
Morning. Aeolian Hal. 

Felix Garziglia. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Harold Bauer. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, February 9 

Galli-Curci. Song recital. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon, Carnegie 
a 


Penelope Davies. Song recital. Afternoon. Princess 
Theater. 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Monday, February 10 
i Evening. Aeolian 


Ethel Leginska. Piano recital. 
Hall. 


Tuesday, February 11 5 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Olga Samaroff, soloist. After- 
noon. Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday Morning Musical. Morning. Hotel Plaza. 
Wednesday, February 12 


Mayo Wadler. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Winifred Christie. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Thursday, February 13 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. 
Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. L[vening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Carnegie 


Metropolitan Artists for Newark Festival 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau is pleased to announce 
that it has arranged for the appearance of the following 
artists at the Newark Music Festival, May 16, 17, and 19; 
Enrice Caruso, Anna Case, Toscha Seidel, Nina Morgana, 
and Thomas Chalmers. 
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Greta Masson to Give Boston Recital 


Greta Masson, the soprano who has achieved success 
in New York in two interesting Aeolian Hall recitals 
through which she gained the unanimous approbation of 
the critics and the discriminating music lovers, is scheduled 
to give a recital in Boston at Jordan Hall, on March 29. 
As Miss Masson has many friends in that city much in- 
terest circles about the event for which she has chosen 
a program of unusual variety and which will include 
several new songs. 


“Madame Butterfly” Added to Scotti Repertory 


It is announced that the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
will add Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” to its repertory 
for its trip this spring, playing, as already announced, 
“L’ Oracolo” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” as a double bill 
one evening and “Madame Butterfly” the next. Florence 
Easton will sing the title role of the Puccini work; 
Francis Maclennan, Pinkerton, and Scotti himself Sharp- 
less. 








MUSICIANS DINE RUBIN GOLDMARK 
Among the musicians of New York none occupies a more dignified and important position than Rubin Goldmark, and none is more liked or esteemed by his colleagues. Aside 
from his unquestioned worth as a composer, Goldmark holds his warm place in the hearts of his fellow musicians also because of his modesty, his personal charm, and his ever 
ready interest and sympathy in everything that is helpful to musical art and its exponents and disciples. As the brilliant toastmaster and energetic vice-president of The Bohemians 


he has become known to wide non-professional circles and there he is as ory as among his tonal confreres. 
About sixty well known musical persons gathered at Gerbeau’s, on 
following upon the performance of his new “Requiem” (symphonic poem) by the Philharmonic Society. 


ifth avenue, last Friday evening 


January 31, to do honor to Rubin Goldmark by giving him a dinner, 
erbert Witherspoon was the toastmaster, and he delivered a splendidly 


conceived and dictioned eulogy on Goldmark, and the strength, sanity, and sweetness of his musical work. The guest of honor responded with his accustomed modesty and wit. 
He took occasion especially to commend the considerate treatment he had received from Josef Stransky and the orchestra, and thanked them warmly for the fine performance of 
his work. Stransky, in turn, complimented Goldmark and added that as long as he remained conductor of the Philharmonic that orchestra would as heretofore “and before 1914” 
continue to feature works by American composers, A beautiful loving cup was presented to Goldmark by Mr. Witherspoon in behalf of those present. 


Among the musical folks who constituted the gatherin 
Jacoby, Hermann Irion, Max Liebling, W. H: Humiston, Dudl 
Bodanzky, Victor Wittgenstein, Hans Letz, Alexander Lambert, Paolo 


ey Buck, 


(the company is shown on the photograph) were Ludwig Marum, A, W. Lilienthal, Walter H. Rothwell, Dr. George 
r., Victor Harris, Berthold Neuer, Felix Leifels, Efrem Zimbalist, George Hamlin, Harold Bauer, Artur 
allico, Sam Franko, Dr. Goldmark, Ernest Hutcheson, Albert Von Doenhoff, Edwin F, Goldman, Oscar 


Saenger, Henry Holden Huss, Louis Svecenski, Eddy Brown, Sigmund Herzog, Enrico Scognamillo, Gustav Saenger, Edouardo Petri, Walter Fischer, Ugo Ara, Fritz Kreisler, 


Leonard Liebling, Mischa Elman and Hugo Grunwald. 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


“An Incomparable Butterfly” 


Amid real storms of applause she was recalled again and again and again after each act of “Madama Butterfly.” What 
is more, these demonstrations were unaided by any claque; they were the heartfelt outpourings of music lovers who too were 
happy—happy at hearing one of the greatest singers of the time at her very best. 


Yes, Tamaki Miura is one of the greatest living artists, and last night she achieved the best and most thrilling operatic 
singing heard in New York this season (now half over) except, perhaps a few of Caruso’s outpourings. This sentence is 
written deliberately and with full consciousness of what it implies.—Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post 


RECEIVES AN OVATION IN CHICAGO 


OPERA'S PERFORMANCE. 

Not to have seen Mme. Miura as Clo Cio San is to 
have missed something unique in the most seasoned opera- 
goer’s experience, something that brings back the real 
Japan to those who've been there and come West, “‘home- 
sick forever,” as Mark Twain wrote of some nearer Pacific 
isles in the sunny days of “Roughing It.” 


JAPANESE 


She has always lived rather than acted the part, a 
creation in her case of vital imagination, fired by impas- 
sioned artistic enthusiasm, that has won in five years 
here a wider public than any Western woman who sings 


the role. A big, brilliant audience gave the little Nippon 
beauty a great ovation at every curtain.—New York 
Times. ° 

POLACCO AND TAMAKI MIURA STAR IN “MADAM 


BUTTERFLY.” 

A portrayal of Butterfly that approached more closely 
to the ideal than tiny Tamaki, with her exquisitely ex- 
pressive little hands, gave last night it would be difficult 
to imagine. It was an irresistibly touching impersonation 
this extraordinary Japanese child-woman presented 
touching not only because of the naive gayety which she 
brought to her interpretation in pose, action, gesture and 
facial expression, but also because of the genuine pathos 
she attained in the second act and the tragic note to 
which she rose in the last. 


Verily Tamaki Miura has added greatiy to her equip- 
ment both vocally and histrionically since she made her 
first appearance as Cio-Cio-San in this city. Her singing, 
as well as her acting, yesterday, carried a direct message 
to the heart. It was good singing, clear and vibrant in its 
musical resonance. It was expressive singihg, expressive 
in tone quality, in vocal modulation, and in nuance, The 
baby tones were there, to be sure, in the medium. But 
how peculiarly those tones added to the naive charm of 
the impersonation.—-Max Smith, in New York American. 


Few “Madame Butterfly’ performances New York has 
known equalled that which was given last evening by the 
Chicago company. Mme. Miura’s exquisitely dainty char- 
acterization of little Cio-Cio-San was never so finished 
in detail, never more direct in its heart appeal. She 
won deservedly too through improved vocalism, for never 
before has she sung with such dramatic vigor or volume. 
—New York World, Janvary 30, 1919. 


CHICAGO COMPANY PRESENTS MME. TAMAKI 
MIURA AND FORREST LAMONT IN LEADING 
ROLES. 


Mme. Miura’s impersonation with the Chicago Opera 
Company is well remembered here and has much merit 
and rare charm. She is “the real thing.’’ And besides 
this, Mme. Tamaki Miura is a most capable actress, and 
her singing, while Jacking certain western attributes, is 
immensely interesting and in places thrilling. She scored 
considerable success last night, and her singing of the 
principal aria, ‘‘Un bel di,’ evoked warm plaudits from a 
large and always well pleased audience. But her great- 
est success was achieved in the duet with Pinkerton at 
the end of Act 1, which aroused the audience to rare en- 
thusiasm.—New York Herald. 


Tamaki Miura aroused demon.trations of approbation 
that Mme. Galli-Curci will find it difficult to duplicate. 
Amid real storms of applause she was recalled again and 
again and again after each act of “Madama Butterfly.” 
What is more, these demonstrations were unaided by any 
claque; they were the heartfelt outpourings of music lov- 
ers who too were happy—happy at hearing one of the 
greatest singers of the time at her very best. 





AS “MME. BUTTERFLY.” 


Yes, Tamaki Miura is one of the greatest living artists, 
and last night she achieved the best and most thrilling 
operatic singing heard in New York this season (now 
half over) except, perhaps, a few of Caruso’s outpour- 
ings. This sentence is written deliberately and with full 
consciousness of what it implies. Her voice has at times 
the luscious beauty of Caivé’s (which was even more 
beautiful than Melba’s), and the dramatic fervor of Ger- 
aldine Farrar, besides a rare chameleonic art of emo- 
tional coloring that greatly enhances the charm of every 
bar she sings. It is a voice in the full flower of youth, 
fresh, spontaneous, flexible, sympathetic; a voice as ideally 
part of the Japanese musume as is her 
nationality. in the love duo it rose to a superbly pas- 
sionate climax, ls the “Un bel di’ it had a tear-com- 
pelling eloquence, and in the cherry blossom duo it was 
joy itself, inc#rnate in tones. The overwhelming pathos 
of her enactment of the suicide while her little 
boy, blindfolded, is waving the American flag, has been 
dwelt on befcre. But her dramatic art is more mature 
than it was last winter; it has gained in artistic stature, 
volee, which is fuller, bigger, juicier than it 

A great opera singer is Tamaki Miura, and 
winsome actress the exquisite and 
of her race which Alice Bacon 
dwells on s® admirably in her “Japanese Girls 
and Women,” and it Is needless to say that her every 
gesture and bow is true to life. An unwonted detail was 
her fixing up in front of the mirror before she looks 
through the screen to await the coming of her husband 
Needless to say, her hair is not pierced by the halo of 
long pins that are the badge of the joro only, or the 
geisha of the red light district Henry T. Finck, in New 
York Evening Post. 


suited to the 


scene, 


as has her 
was before. 
a graceful, 
unadulterated femininity 


Hers is 


book on 


She is able to sing the flowing measures of the Italian 
music allotted to her with much commendable skill. But 
it is in the delineation of the character of the little Jap- 
anese girl that she excels. Childlike grace and charm 
informed her communication, and her acting gave expres- 
sion to pathos and even tragedy. She had much success 
with the audience.—New York Sun. 


exotic 
praise seems 


Mrs. Miura is so tiny and fragile in her pretti 
ness and grief that even the tenderness of 
a caress too rude and blundering in the heartfelt tribute 
West would bring to There was no use choking 
back the tears when she danced for the child. She danced 
in the far eastern her sorrow, but Puccini's 
melodies she had the the ability to sing in 
the authentic Italian style New York 
Globe, January 30 


Kast. 


garden of 
wisdom and 
Pitts Sanborn, in 


She disclosed such a potent appealing, winsome, capti- 
vating Cio-Cio-San as to wipe out memories of other im- 
personations of the character, including her own previous 
appearances. Her voice has grown in volume, it is more 
under control, it serves her faithfully to express every 
kind of emotion. An audience that crowded the house 
to overflowing heard her with breathless attention 
bestowed upon her applause in no unstinted 
Truly a night of triumph for the little Japanese lady 
Rawling, in New York World 


and 


measure 


Sylvester Evening 


MIURA RETURNS IN “RUTTERFLY 
Tamaki Miura, the little soprano who has made het 
life's study of native roles, sang in ‘Madama Butterfly” 
at the Lexington last night It was the third of the 


Chicago company’s local series, by all means the best so 
far and the only one to strike a genuine fire and zealous 
response from the audience 

Last night her art proved the 
spent upon it. She has made 
and Cho-Cho-San her mistress absolute 
to give each phrase what it would most each 
gesture the quaint emphasis and grace Nipponese. More 
than that, the voice itself has swelled to larger capabili- 
ties. Now and then still comes the little lapse into the 
almost childish treble she had befor« But this is seldom 
now, and only accentuates the young pathos and fragility 
of the role as she plays it 
oped a roundness and warmth of tone which might have 
seemed impossible of her small frame a pair of years 
ago. Her honeymoon duet with Forrest Lamont reaped 
a whirlwind, full of surprise New York 
Evening Sun 


steadily 
temple 


labor she has 
“Butterfly” her 
She has learned 


require, 


For the rest, she has devel- 


and applause 


A Butterfly who might have had wings hid- 


den in her tiny sandals, flitted about the big stage of the 


cossamer 


Lexington Theater last night it was Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, a flowerlike creature to whom Pinkerton could 
have said most convincingly, ‘‘My tiny little child-wife, 


my little orange blossom," as so many Cio Clo Sans have 


quoted him in the famous “Un bel di.” 


Tamaki Miura, a Japanese woman, whose Butterfly 
has captivated New York audiences before, gave a per- 
formance of strikingly dramatic intensity last night. Her 


ingenuous happiness, her vehement loyalty and the pa- 
thetic droop of her small body, when she sees the shadow 
of another Mrs. B. F, Pinkerton in her sunlit garden, 
were almost uncomfortably real, She sang well and with 
a spontaneous joy and delicious abandon Obviously she 
did not have to be taught to curve back her fingers or 
smile over the top of her fan, or assume the awkwardly 
graceful poses of a geisha Katherine Lane, in New York 
Evening Mail. 


Last. night Mme. Miura seemed vocally a different per- 
When singing full voice the little soprano more than 
these moments her upper tones 
and the first act duet was 


son, 
filled the auditorium At 
were round, rich and powerful 
splendidly sung. Her impersonation was as quaint as ever 
and she hugely pleased the Clo-Clo-San 
may not be strictly Japanese, but Tamaki Miura certainly 
is.—-New York Tribune, January 30, 1919 


large audience 





SPARKES M. BERRY 
ANTHONY BAGAROZY 


Management 
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“WE DON’T WANT TO BE GENIUSES” PROTEST YOUNG 
WOMEN COMPOSERS OF SUCCESSFUL MELODY BALLAD 


Marion Gillespie and Florence Methven Say They Are Perfectly Content to Write Songs That Find Their Way Into the 
Heart of the Public—Declare Success of “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” 
Has Inspired Them to Do Bigger Things in Music 
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“The tables are turned!” exclaimed Marian Gillespie, 
writer of the heartfelt lyrics of “When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose.” “I am a reformed newspaper woman 
and have dug up many a person’s family history in my 
day; but this is positively the first time I have been 
interviewed, Let me warn you! Don’t begin by asking 
me my age! Anything but that!” Then, good naturedly, 
she turned to Florence Methven, who is to blame for the 
melody of the song, and said: “Help me out, Billy, like 
a dear - 

‘ll try this once, but if I am ever rich enough I am 
going to engage some one to write a series of press articles 
‘bout us and when some interviewer comes along we can 
‘Here, read this, it is the history 
of our life’ Won't that be a 
vood idea? At least it will be more 
interesting than anything we could 


ay 


ay 


past 


| disagree with you. You might 
begin by telling where you girls met 
and how you wrote your first song 
Che writer suggested this to break 
the ice, that was gradually becoming 
thinner and thinner 

“Well, ‘When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose’ had a pretty begin 
ning,” replied Miss Gillespie. “Al- 
though it was not our first, we wrote 
it down at Pinewald, N. J. Do you 
know the place at all? It is near Lake 
wood and the loveliest spot you ever 


saw That is where we met just 
after the war began. I learned that 
she composed music and she heard 
that | wrote lyrics, and there you 


are! Naturally we got together and 
compared notes, as it were, and it 
was at Miss Mcthven’s suggestion 
that we tried combining our efforts. 

“Before you go any further,” in 
terrupted Miss Methven, “I must say 
that Pinewald is indeed a lovely 
place except for the mosquitoes’ sea 
son. 1 think they must go there for 
inspiration, too, because they formed 
their own bands and serenaded us 
morning, noon and night.” 

Even so-—lI still say that it is an 
ideal place and would make a fine 
location for an artistic colony and 
it also inspired us to write ‘The 
Prayer Universal.’ Miss Methven's 
setting was very majestic and beauti- 
ful and somewhat on the type of an 
organ work. The Evening World 
took it up almost immediately and 
featured it in a Sunday edition, and 
it was sung in the churches on the 
day set aside by the President for 
universal prayer. We also received 
a very nice note from President Wil 
son in which he expressed his ap- 
preciation of its ‘beautiful sentiment. 


Making Mental Musical Pictures 


‘One day Miss Gillespie showed 
me an opera she had written called 
The Blue Rose,’ in which | found 
some lyrics that 1 liked very much. 
It seemed to me that two composers 
had set them to music, but not very 
successfully, so | decided to try my 
hand,” added Miss Methven enthusi 
istically. “I wrote the present music, 
but only after | had seen a mental 
picture of what | wanted to express. 
You know that’s the way I write 
music I don’t believe I could sit 
down in a cold, mechanical way and 
write, But | am wandering from my story. We took ‘The 
Prayer Universal’ to Leo Feist, the publisher, because we 
thouglit the advertising it had previously received through 
the Evening World might induce him to take it up. He, 
however, preferred ‘When You Look in the Heart of a 
Rose,’ which I had accidentally run over on the piano 
while there. Isn't that strange, the song we wanted to 
have published was refused and the other accepted. Sev- 
eral little alterations were found necessary, but Mr. Morse, 
of that firm, said he wished he owned one little part of 
the song, the melody that runs through it.” 

Miss Methven hummed it over sweetly and the instant 
the writer heard it she made the discovery that she had 
heard it frequently, but didn’t recognize it by name. 

“After they accepted the song I wrote two new lyrics, 


but finally went back to the original ores,” said Miss 
Gillespie 
300 Lyrics Within Few Months 
“How long have you been turning out these lovely 
lyrics ?” 


“Really, I can't remember the time when I was not 
writing rhymes. { made my own little verses in school 
and have also sold them to several card companies. How 
many verses do you think 1 have written for Easter and 
Christmas cards during the last few weeks? Three hun- 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


Florence Methven (seated at the piano) and to her left 


dred! Now I hate to see cards. By the way, ‘The Prayer 
Universal’ was used on an Easter card.” 

“Do you play at all?” queried the Musica, Courter 
representative. 

“Oh, yes, but very little. Once I composed two songs 
because a publisher told me I couldn’t do it, and I did 
so merely to show him I could at least make the attempt. 
I have never had any music published. The lyrics take 
all my time and I leave the other end to Miss Methven.” 
Then she disclosed the fact that besides writing “music 
with the human appeal” Miss Methven also illustrated 
children’s stories very cleverly. 

“You'd never know that she did anything worth while,” 





ballad, “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” 


she added, because she is so unassuming and lets me do 
all the talking.” 
Studied Music in Boston 

“Well, that comes from being a Massachusetts girl with 
a New England conscience,” she retorted with a twinkle 
in her eye. “And I studied a little at the New England 
Conservatory, but I used to write music—nice little 
colored songs—when I was thirteen. The inspiration in 
those days was great and I confess I wrote more easily 
then than I do now. Most of my work had been writing 
music for people and selling it outright before I decided 
to do something different—something that would give me 
a little personal credit. I am very happy, therefore, that 
‘When You Look in the Heart of a Rose’ has found such 
favor with the public. And all we can say is that it has 
inspired us to write bigger things from now on. Music 
with me is a hobby, an inherited one at that, for my 
Scotch great grandfather set many of his friend Bobby 
Burns’ verses to music. Would you call that a divine 
spark?” 

“No spark plug,” laughed Miss Gillespie. 

Both Humorous 

“That's just like you, Marian,” Miss Methven exclaimed, 

“talking about spark plugs when we have to get the ma- 


Marian Gillespie, composers of the melody 


T 


LITTLE THEME OF “WHEN YOU LOOK IN THE HEART OF A ROSE.” 


chine first. As I said before music is my hobby. Would 
it sound sacrilegious if I were to say that I could eat and 
sleep on a baby grand and still do so comfortably. Re- 
cently, I was obliged to be without my piano for six weeks 
during which time I developed melancholia. I had to con- 
sole myself by visiting friends who had one so that I 
could play and comfort myself. When I am in that state 
no doctor can cure me. Nothing but my music. Some of 
your readers will, perhaps, think I said this for effect, but 
it is true.” 

“And how does your hobby run?” the writer asked Miss 
Gillespie. 

“It is not commercial and you will die laughing when 
I tell you that mine is aiming for a 
broader vision and more spiritual 
perfection. I want to understand 
every one without offering any criti- 
cism. Yet in trying to accomplish 
this, I have been at a disadvantage 
many times, For instance, as soon 
as I try to give my butcher the ben- 
efit of the doubt, you may be sure 
that he gets the better of me. 

“It is something that one can never 
fully accomplish. It is like the case 
of a person who interferes between 
husband and wife, only to have the 
wife hurl indignation at his head for 
abusing her ‘poor dear husband,’” 
laughed Miss Methven. 

“Speaking of spiritual perfection, 
though,” continued Miss Gillespie, 
1 heard the other day that one of 
the Selwyns and Charlie Chaplin sat 
up all one night in California dis- 
cussing just that same topic. Can 
you imagine Charlie Chaplin becom- 
ing serious for even a second?” 

“Here we are drifting away again 
from ‘When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose,’ about which we are sup- 
posed to talk,” declared the com- 
poser, “I think it would be inter- 
esting for you to know that the song 
was approved by our friends from 
the very first. It is a compliment if 
your friends tell you a thing is love- 
ly, but it is more of a compliment if 
they whistle and hum your refrain 
unconsciously after having heard it 
played several times. You can im- 
agine what a pleasure it was for 
us to hear them whistling our song 
while gathering up the balls during 
a game of tennis.” 

“Anything you can remember just 
naturally must live, I believe, don't 
you?” asked Miss Gillespie, her soft 
grey eyes lighting up. “But it has to 
have the human touch.” 


Composers Often Think Alike 


“That reminds me that often in 
trying for the human appeal, people 
think alike. When things are simi 
lar—I mean two songs—I don't be- 
lieve it is the result of copying. For 
example, Miss Gillespie wrote some 
lyrics called ‘Boy o’ Mine’ several 
years ago, and what was our amaze- 
ment the other day to see a published 
song by the same name. We looked 
it over and found that the sentiment 
was entirely different.” 

“Are you writing anything else for 
Leo Feist?” asked the writer. 

“Yes, we are working at present 
on two numbers, one an Oriental 
song and the other a Southern bal- 
lad. How successful we will be rests with the public.” 

_“We don’t aim to be called geniuses, but find pleasure 
simply in writing songs that find their way into the public’s 
heart,” Miss Gillespie said as she rose to go. 

“And I hope we won't be geniuses either,” Miss Methven 
added quickly, “because you have to die first before you 
are recognized as such these days and we are selfish 
enough to admit that if there are to be any royalties to be 
enjoyed, we want to reap the benefit and not our 
descendants.” pb 2 


Rialto and Rivoli Offer Good Programs 


The Rivoli and Rialto theatres offer musical programs 
of considerable range for this week. At the Rivoli the 
overture is Rossini’s “William Tell,” Erno Rapee conduct- 
ing. Catherine Northfleet, violinist, makes her first Rivoli 
appearance. Prof. Firmin Swinnen will contribute an 
organ solo. 

At the Rialto Smetana’s “Vitava” is the overture selec- 
tion, under the alternate batons of Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Nat W. Finston. Anne Rosner sings Victor Herbert’s 
“In Dreamland.” The program closes with an organ solo 
played by Arthur Depew. 
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“BE A GREAT WOMAN OR MAN FIRST AND A GREAT 
ARTIST SECOND,” IS HERBERT WITHERSPOON’S ADVICE 


Distinguished Artist and Teacher Expresses His Views on Several Points of Interest 








After weeks of patient waiting, a Musicat Courier rep- 
resentative was received by Herbert Witherspoon for a 
chat about his work in his new home. Fifteen minutes’ 
times was all that could be spared from the waiting pupil, 
so a great deal had to be crowded into that brief period. 

“Your career, Mr. Witherspoon,” the visitor began, 
“hasn't it been of particular advantage to your pupils? 
And just how long have you been before the public?” 

“Let me see,” he replied; “I should say about twenty 
years”; then hesitating a second, he settled himself more 
comfortably in the spacious armchair and added: “Twenty- 
three years, to be exact. Yes, it has been a long career 
not only as an oratorio and Lieder singer, but as an oper- 
atic artist as well. You see I was a member of the Met- 
roepolitan Opera Company for nearly ten years and sang 
all the leading bass parts. ; 

“That brings me to your other question,” he continued. 
“Yes, a teacher’s experience is of inestimable value to his 
pupils. Yet I recently read a series of articles written 
by a well known vocal teacher (whom I admire as a man 
even though I do not agree with him on his theories) 
which stated that singers did not make good teachers and 
that the greatest teachers in the world have not been great 
singers or—singers at all! He went on still further to 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON. 


enumerate the injuries that arise from studying under a 
singer-teacher. The chief argument advanced was that 
the pupil was in grave danger because he or she would 
endeavor to imitate the voice and style of the teacher. All 
of which is sheer nonsense. i as : 

“That is the one point that I feel justified in refuting, 
because such statements give beginners a false idea. 
Supposing for a second these arguments were true; stop 
to think what they mean! Simply, if one wants to be- 
come a professional singer, he must go to some one who 
never sang. Such an argument could also be applied to 
a person wanting to learn to play the piano going to one 
who didn’t know how to play. You see the argument is 
very easily knocked in the head. 

“Now I admit that all singers do not make good teach- 
ers. But what constitutes such a being? A brain that 
is capable of clear analysis and an ear that can appreciate 
the difference in tonal quality, pitch, etc. 

“Let me for a second turn to two siigers who made 
especially worthy teachers, Mme. Marchesi, who had only 
gained distinction in the concert field Hl and Manuel Garcia, 
who sang in opera as a member of his father’s own com- 
pany. Both made exceptional teachers; on the other hand, 
aman who was never a singer but who established a valu- 
able method of singing was Lamperti. In short, common 
sense tells you that if you want to learn any trade, you 
should do so under the direction of one experienced in that 
particular occupation. In music it should be precisely 
the same.” 

Simple, Natural Method 

Then the distinguished artist went on to state that he 
disliked bluff in any guise.. He believes in the simple, 
natural method and not one characterized by “absurd 
stunts.” In other words, Mr. Witherspoon endeavors to 
teach the voice as it is in nature—through perfect breath 
control, a free throat, natural emission of tone and clear 
vo ts new Witherspoon home on West Eighty-sixth 
street, near Central Park, Mr. Witherspoon has just 
established a number of studios with assistant teachers in 
attendance, who both teach and practise with the pupils, 
according to his own ideas, so that the pupils can obtain 
a well rounded musical education and prepare themselves 
for concert, opera, etc. 

Practice Teachers 

“IT have found the use of assistant teachers to practise 
with on the days when pupils have no lessons has turned 
out to be invaluable and the progress made under them 





has been very extraordinary,” he continued. “It is, I 
might say, a system that was followed by the teachers of 
the previous century, when such wonderful singers were 
given to the world. 

“During January, February, March and April, I will 
hold twelve lectures on the voice as an instrument, and on 
interpretation, with several recitals. William J. Hender- 
son, critic of the New York Sun, will also give a series 
of lectures on the great singers and the history of music 
as concerns singing, beginning the first Wednesday in 
February.” 

Taking these special features into consideration along 
with the fact that Mr. Witherspoon, during the five years 
that he has been teaching, has accomplished many remark- 
able results with his pupils, it is not at all surprising that 
he has not even time to talk about his work. Mr. Wither- 
spoon once said that he only wanted to make singers. He 
seems to be doing that every season, for not one goes by 
that a Witherspoon pupil does not attract the attention 
of the public and critics. 


Artist-Pupils Before Public 


This season so far, four have earned the unanimous ap- 
proval of New York’s press and public. Walter«Greene, 
a young baritone; Merle Alcock, contralto, who makes no 
secret of the fact that Mr. Witherspoon has helped her 
to succeed; Florence Hinkle, his wife, who swept all be- 
fore her at her recent Aeolian Hall recital, and John 
Quine, whose debut on January 17 at Aeolian Hall was so 
successful as to call forth absolute and unanimous praise 
from all the critics. 

The system of study that this distinguished teacher be- 
lieves in and the method that he teaches because of its 
simplicity and the fact that it is founded upon well known 
and absolute laws, demand extraordinary patience and 
perseverance, His pupils do not have to sing by resort- 
ing to trickery, but merely through the application of the 
be and uncontrovertible principles. Mr. Witherspoon 
said: 

“It has been a joy to teach singers like my own wife, 
Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates, Merle Alcock, John Quine, 
Carl Formes, and others, because they have been willing 
to work with patience and perseverance. Miss Garrison’s 
recent and remarkable success in “Lucia,” which she sang 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the first time on 
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Saturday evening, January 25, was due in a large measure 
to the spirit, willingness and intelligence of the little lady 
herself. Such an artist is a credit to any teacher and any 
method which produced her, but she is still more of a 
credit to herself, because of the high principles which 
govern her whole life and art. The country at large must 
be proud of the fact that she is an American, is American 
trained, and that she stands as a brilliant example to all 
ambitious students of singing. She bears out one thing 
I have always said: ‘Be a great woman or man first and 
a great artist second.’ ” J. V. 


Couzinou Going to France 


Robert Couzinou, who is just finishing his first season 
as principal French baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will sail shortly for France where a contract from Monte 
Carlo, made previous to his engagement at the Metro- 
politan, calls him. He will there create the role of Ulysse 
in “Nausicaa,” a new work by Reynaldo Hahn, and the 
role of Amphytrin in a new opera of the same name by 
F, Lerey. Besides these he will sing the title role in a 
revival of Paisello’s “Barber of Seville,” an opera older 
than Rossini’s on the same subject and which enjoyed 
tremendous success in Italian until driven out of the field 
by the later masterpiece. Still in addition Mr. Couzinou 
will sing his regular repertory roles of Sharpless (“But- 
terfly”), Scarpia (“Tosca”), Amonasro (“Aida”), Marcel 
(“Boheme”), and the General in “Navarraise.” His suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan has been constant, the press 
unanimously praising his work in each role. Especially 
noticeable was his singing of Amonasro in Italian, the 
first time he had sung the role in that language. He 
scored a distinct success. Mr. Couzinou will return to this 
country in October, giving a concert in New York before 
he resumes his work at the Metropolitan in November. 


Mero and Novaes with Philharmonic 


On Friday afternoon, February 7, at Carnegie Hall, 
Beethoven's “Eroica” symphony will be the chief orchestral 
offering at the Philharmonic concert. The second part of 
the program will be devoted entirely to the compositions of 
Tschaikowsky. Yolando Mero will be the soloist and will 
play the rarely heard Tschaikowsky concerto, No. 2, new 
to Philharmonic audiences. 

The Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, will be the soloist 
at the third Saturday evening subscription concert on 
February 8. 


Myrna Sharlow Going to Europe 


The Musicav. Courter learns that Myrna Sharlow, the 
young American soprano, will take a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from the Chicago Opera Association and go to 
Italy to appear there in opera during the season of 1010- 
1920, ; 
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Mr. Hugo Boucek, 


116 West 39th St., 


Dear Sir: 


January 15th. 


been able to do so. 


program. 


the past two sessions. 
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VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


New York, N. Y. 


Your letter to hand regarding the appearance of 
Mme, Christine Langenhan before our student body on 


I promised her that I would write to you immediately 
but on account of pressure of other matters I have not 


It is with great pleasure that I announce to you 
that Mme. Langenhan gave us a most enjoyable musical 
In range and tone of voice she is superior to 
any one we have had to appear before our student body for 
She is a real musician of the high 
type. We hope to have her on our course next year. 
Yours very cordially, 


ae: 









January 2lst, 1919. 















President 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, JANUARY 27 


New York Banks’ Glee Club Concert 
[he New York Banks’ Glee Club, of which H. R. 


Humphries is musical director, gave a concert in Car 
negie Hall, New York; on Monday evening, January 27, 
being assisted by Blanche Da Costa, soprano, and Maxi- 
milian Rose, violinist. Giuseppe Dinelli conducted in 
place of Mr. Humphries, who was prevented from appear- 
ng owing to illness. 

Whether caused by insufficient rehearsals the reviewer 
loes not know, but suffice it to say there was a noticeable 
absence of sympathy between conductor and singers 
which was evident in every number, and in consequence 
the club was not heard to proper advantage, as was al- 
ways the case under Mr. Humphries’ baton, 


Maximilian Rose rendered a number of violin solos, 
comprising “Meditation,” Tschaikowsky ; “Turkish 
March,” Beethoven-Auer; “Etude,” Chopin-Burmeister ; 


Legend,” Joseph, and Sarasate’s “Caprice 
Blanche Da Costa was the outstanding artist, 
with much charm and winning the approval of 
She sang “Ah, fors é lui,” from 


“Hebrew 
Basque 
singing 
her enchanted hearers. 


‘Traviata; Gounod-Bach’s “Ave Maria”; “Two Folksongs 
of Little Russia,” Zimbalist; “Sorrow in Springtime,” 
Rachmaninofi; “Chanson Norwegienne,” Fourdrain, as 


vell as two songs by Ward Stephens—“In the Dawn of 
an Indian Sky” (written for and dedicated to Miss Da 
sta) and “Summer Time.” She was the recipient of 
much applause and responded with several encores. 
Lawrence J]. Munson accompanied sympathetically. The 
hall was well filled by a fashionable and friendly audience. 


“St. Erik” Concert 
An interesting concert was given at the MacDowell 
Club on Tuesday evening, January 27, by the St. Erik, 
a society for the advancement of Swedish music. The 
soloists of the evening were Greta Torpadie, soprano; 
Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor; Linnea Roberts, violinist; 
ind Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, composer. The pro- 


im was opened by Miss Roberts, who played a num- 

by Josephson, a gavotte, and solgardspdlska by 
Wachtmeister These were charming, especially the 
latter, a spirited and colorful composition that aroused 
much applause 

For her second contribution the capable young vio- 
linist rendered the same composer's melody of Swedish 
interpreting the varying move- 
Count Wachtmeister 


her 


folksongs and dances, 
ments in an interesting manner 
accompanied at the piano. 

Mr. Ljungkvist, who possesses a tenor voice of espe- 
cial loveliness and depth of feeling, sang numbers by 
Stenhammar, Peterson-Berger, Alfvén and  Wacht- 


meister, The songs of the last two men won the most 


favor. They were thoroughly characteristic of the po 
of Swedish music and impressed the large audience 
with the fact that Swedish music is an addition to an 
artist’s program. The Wachtmeister songs were “Isko- 
gen” and “Aftonen ar inne.” Count Wachtmeister, be- 
sides assisting the singer at the piano, played in brilliant 
style a piano number of his own, “La Capricieuse.” 

Miss Torpadie disclosed a charming soprano voice, 
clear and sweet, in songs by Stenhammar, Peterson- 
Berger and Sjégren. She was received with warm ap- 
plause and responded with several encores. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28 


Samuel Gardner, Violinist 


Samuel Garduer’s second recital this season, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, January 28, at- 
tracted a large and enthusiastic audience. The young ar- 
tist who has steadily risen to a point of recognized merit, 
which he richly deserves, has established for himself a 
large metropolitan following. His playing is free from 
mannerisms, his tone of a very fine quality, his intona- 
tion impeccable and his technic always reliable. 

His program contained many well known violin works, 
and also several of the more modern school, and a group 
of four preludes of his own. He opened with Sonata 
XII, by. Paganini, which was followed by Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” These two compositions were excep- 
tionally well rendered and appreciated. 

His own group of four preludes won admiration. They 
are well written compositions, original, Oriental in char- 
acter and melodically beautiful; the prelude No. 2—“Quasi 
Improvisata”--was redemanded. 

The concert closed with a group of five numbers— 
“Serenade Levantine,” Aphéraky-Hartmann; “Irish Reel” 
(“Molly on the Shore”), Percy Grainger; “Berceuse,” 
Zsolt; “Tambourin,” Leclair-Kreisler; and Hungarian 
Dance, No. 2, Brahms-Joachim. Of this group, Percy 
Grainger’s “Jrish Reel” won greatest favor. The audi- 
ence demanded several encores which Mr. Gardner gra- 
ciously added. 

Francis Moore accompanied sympathetically. 


Mildred Dilling, Harpist 

An interesting and unique entertainment was given at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 28, which was attended by a good sized and 
particularly refined audience. The feature of this de- 
lightful entertainment was the portrayal of “Valentines” 
(living pictures) each preceded by an appropriate poem 
effectively read by Mary Perry King, with incidental 
music played by Mildred Dilling. Aside from this, Miss 
Dilling charmed her hearers with a group of five beauti- 
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ful harp solos, which she rendered with her accustomed 
artistic finish, and which gained for her much sincere ap- 
plause. The group comprised “Dutch Folk Song,” Hassel- 
mans’ “Le Follett,” “Pastorale” and “Fountain,” as well 
as a Russian folksong. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29 





Humanitarian Cult: Godowsky, Soloist 
Leopold Godowsky was the soloist at the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth meeting and concert of the Humanitarian 
Cult, held on Wednesday evening, January 29, at Car- 
negie Hall. The program proved too long. = the first 
place, it was late in getting under way, and again, there 
was a long speech between the second and third of the 
celebrated pianist’s groups. One cannot help but agree 
with James G. Huneker in his remark that “we wish for 
Godowsky in a straightforward recital without cults and 
other cheerful inutilities.” 

Mr. Godowsky’s first offering was Grieg’s Norwegian 
variations, in which he was given ample rtunity to 
demonstrate different styles of playing, this being followed 
by two Chopin-Liszt Polish dances. Next came the ad- 
dress of the Hon. William Cox Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, who spoke on “Commerce After the War.” 
Chopin was the composer represented in Mr. Godowsky’s 
second group of compositions, and the performances were 
marked by exquisite tone coloring, superb technic and 
sound musicianship. The three characteristic Debussy 
pieces—“A Night in Granada,” “Goldfish,” and “Reflec- 
tions in the Water”—were given with the pianist’s usual 
finished style. An interesting composition was the polka 
in A flat by Rachmaninoff, dedicated to Mr. Godowsky. 
Two particularly effective compositions were Godowsky’s 
own “Humoresque,” from “Miniatures,” and MacDowell’s 
“March Wind,” which was encored. A brilliant rendi- 
tion of Saint-Saéns’ toccata (from the fifth piano con- 
certo) closed the program. 


Dan Beddoe-Henry Weldon Recital 


Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Henry Weldon, bass, formed 
an unusual but pleasing recital combination’ at Columbia 
University, Wednesday evening, January 29. The program 
of well chosen songs contained three duets; “Solo, pro- 
fugo, rejetto” (from “Martha”), “The Crucifix” (Fauré), 
aud “Love and War” (Cooke). Mr. Beddoe very delight- 
fully sang a cycle of Shakespearean songs (Coates), 
“Love in Her Eyes Sits Playing” (Handel), “Joy” (Kra- 
mer), “To Thee, Dear Heart” (Class), “Day of Battle” 
(Dickinson). 

Mr. Weldon’s numbers were “La Calunnia” (from the 
Barber of Seville’), a group of French songs by Tosti, 
D’Hardelot, Lalo and Godard, and “Ah! ’Tis a Dream” 
(Hawley), “Passing By” (Purcell), “Young Richard” 
(English folksong). Both artists won much applause, and 
their singing, so well known to oratorio and concert fol- 
lowers, was greatly enjoyed by the large audience. Maur- 
ice La Farge ably accompanied. 














llerman Devries, in the Chicago American, 


said: 


I was prepared therefore to hear a lovely 
voice and I was not disappointed, The qual- 
ity of Mme. Namara’s voice in this style of 
lyric is really charming, her understanding 
of the role is intelligent and very good stage 
stuff. Then, too, the purity of her enuncia- 
tion gives double pleasure in her portrayal 
of the role, and there are grace and youthful 
agility in her every movement. Her success 
with the big audience was a just recognition 
of her talents. 


he Chicago Journal said: 


Namara got her chance and appeared as 
Micaela to Mary Garden’s Carmen, Na- 
mara is a personality and she has a good 
voice. She gave a good many distinctive 
individualizing points to the impersonation. 
Her tone was good, and pitch perfect. 


What Chicago Thought of Namara’s Debut 


as Micaela in “Carmen” 














note by Baron de Meyer, 





Maurice Rosenield, in the Chicago Daily 


News, said: 


A singer of intelligence, and of a vocal en- 
dowment of a praiseworthy calibre. Her 
voice is clear and high and well controlled, 
and she sings with due appreciation of the 
music. She has a pleasing stage presence, 
and she made a gratifying success with her 
role. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner said: 


She was beautiful and sang the big aria in 
the third act with such feeling that she re- 
ceived a very hearty recognition. 


Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening 


Post, said: 


Mme. Namara sang Micaela and showed 
a voice of pleasing quality. 





“Her Success a Just Recognition of Her Talents’ 


—Herman Devries in the Chicago American 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 30 


National Opera Club Opera 


Katharine Evans Von Klenner had reason to feel grati- 
fied with the success attending the fifth annual evening 
of grand opera, given as usual in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 30, by the National 
Opera Club of America. A big audience, breaking into re- 
sounding applause, and including many conspicuous foreign 
uniforms (French and Italian predominating) here and 
there, also brilliant gowns, and afterward a throng of 
dancers, all made for a fine success for this club, “which 
is not at all a club” as Mme. Von Klenner said, “We do 
not give functions, or eat; we talk, think and give opera, 
and we are a propaganda for opera, and nothing else. Any 
city can give it as we do this evening, without heavy 
stage-properties, expensive scenery, even without a curtain, 
as we are doing, just as “Hamlet” was recently given here. 
(Handsome screens were expertly removed when desired. ) 
Every one of our five annual performances excelled the 
previous one, and they were all given by artists who have 
arrived, Between 34th and soth streets tonight, in Man- 
hattan, four performances of grand opera are being given. 
Some record, when compared to even five years ago! | 
bear greetings to the club from Muzio, Hempel and other 
stars, with their fervent best wishes. Talk about the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America; do all you can to further 
this, and watch grand opera in America grow!” 

The baroness said this, and much more, between acts, 
receiving rounds of applause. She also announced the 
repetition this month of “The Doctor of Alcantara,” given 
last Thanksgiving Day, and also that “Martha” would be 
presented by the club in March. 

Scenes from “Mignon” opened the program, Carmen 
Pascova being Mignon, and Feruccio Corradetti, Lothario. 
The overture to the opera was brilliantly played by an 
excellent orchestra, conducted during the entire evening by 
Romualdo Sapio, and Miss Pascova and Mr. Corradetti 
earned well deserved applause. A graceful “Gavot pompa- 
dour” by Sapio was directed by that estimable gentleman 
and fine musician, getting strong applause, and many recalls. 
There followed Act II and the popular quartet from “Rigo- 
letto.” Bernice de Pasquali covered herself with honors in 
this, singing with delightful pure tone and execution. Nor- 
bert Ardelli has a real tenor voice under good control, and 
is on the way to prominence, such is the promise of his 
voice. Philip Bennyan was a good Rigoletto. The 
others were Georgia McNutt and Miss Pascova. Act I 
from “II Trovatore” concluded the program, and in this 
Mme. Sapio shone preminently. She was entirely at home, 
singing with full toned, dramatic effectiveness. Fausto 
Castellani was a first-rate Manrico, and again Edith 
Vaughn and Mr. Bennyan completed the cast. Needless to 
say everything was safe under the skilled baton of Mr. 
Sapio, a dainty tap now and then bringing all forces to- 
gether He knows every note of singer and instrument; 
with such control, musical ensembles move perfectly. 

Following the program a throng crowded around the 
Von Klenner box, which, draped with flags, including the 
gold and white banner of the club, a life-size bust of the 
popular founder and president conspicuously displayed, was 
the cynosure of all eyes. Here felicitations were given, 
and received by the baroness in her inimitable way, which 
includes heartiness and social aplomb. 


Roland W. Hayes, Tenor 


Roland W. Hayes, the young negro tenor of Boston, 
gave a very enjoyable recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
January 30, singing in both English and French, and win- 
ning universal recognition from professional critics and the 
public. Starting with two songs by Burleigh (the com- 
poser at the piano), he showed his expressive lyric quality 
of tone in “By the Pool,” and his contrasting dramatic 
verve in “Ahmed’s Farewell.” A high B flat, dainty mezza 
voce and pathos came to the fore in these songs, making 
effect. This was augmented as the evening passed, in two 
Tschaikowsky songs, his singing of Rachmaninoff'’s “Songs 
of Grussia” and Tschaikowsky’s “Tell Me Why.” possess- 
ing these characteristics in largest measure. His English 
enunciation is refined and distinct, which is likewise the 
case with his French, proven in his singing of Massenet’s 
“Le Reve” air and songs by Fourdrain and Campbell- 
Tipton. “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” and four negro “Spirit- 
uals” by Burleigh, finished an altogether delightful pro- 
xram, the tenor bringing out the humor of “Peter, Go 
Ring dem Bells,” earning recalls and applause without end. 

Of course Mr. Burleigh’s accompaniments to his own 
songs were beautiful, and sympathetic were those of Law- 
rence B. Brown, associate accompanist. 


Symphony Society: Toscha Seidel, Soloist 


The composition which opened the concert of the New 
York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, conductor, on 
Thursday afternoon, January 30, at Carnegie Hall, a 
symphonic suite by the young Italian, Vittore di Sabata, 
was one of the best made, most agreeable and interesting 
orchestral novelties of the season. It was written when 
the composer was only twenty years old and holds a great 
promise for future accomplishment. Not only that, for 
in itself it is a long time since any novelty so consistently 
good has been produced. There are four divisions— 
“Morning Awakening,” “’Mid Leafy Branches,” “Idyl” 
and “Mid-Day.” The music, mood pictures suggested by 
the mottoes, is imaginative and melodious throughout, 
though never banal nor tunes in the common sense. It is 
modern, but not freakish, and the clarity; balance and taste 
of the orchestration is a joy to hear. The movements 
were heartily applauded, as they: deserved to be, and Mr. 
Damrosch and his men did them excellently, much better, 
by the way, than they played the Wagner excerpts which 
ended the program. 

The soloist was Toscha Seidel. He and thé Mendels- 
sohn concerto seemed as if made for each other. Each 
appearance of Seidel in New York but strengthens the 
previous impression. He is an artist of treméndous miusi- 
cal feeling and temperament, one who employs his fine 
technic as a means to an end. At his best in the final 
movement, which is exactly suited to his style, he played 
with a verve and dash which fairly swept the audience 
along with him and he was recalled innumerable times 
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to bow his acknowledgements. It was a triumph for him 
in which Mr. Damrosch justly shared, for the accompani- 
ment was splendidly done—and this means much in con- 
certo playing. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31 





Czecho-Slovak Concert 


The concert of Czecho-Slovak music given for the bene- 
fit of that country’s army, under the auspices of the Czecho- 
Slovak Arts Club, Friday evening, January 31, claimed 
interest from many standpoints. Patriotically it was a 
success as a large house was present and the enthusiastic 
‘reception accorded the performers demonstrated appre- 
ciation of the music. 

“From My Life” (Smetana), a string quartet, opened the 
program. Notable events of the composer’s life are ex- 
pressed in the different movements. It was given an 
excellent rendition by the Berkshire String Quartet. This 
was followed by four brilliant “Bohemian Dances” (Sme- 
tana), which were played in a skillful and artistic manner 
by Marie Mikova. A group of “Melancholic Songs of 
Love” (Novak) was sung with much feeling and beauty 
of tone by Anica Fabry, soprano. Three movements, 
“Prologue,” “Mountains” and “Ocean,” from a composi- 
tion called “Pan” (Novak), were played by Leo Ornstein 
in his usual masterful style. Bernado Olshanski sang 
Dvorak’s “Biblical Songs” in a rich, resonant baritone. 
For an encore he gave “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
by the same composer, much to the delight of the audience. 
An organ number, “Paradise” (Fibich), a tone picture of 
a painting, was played by Clarence Dickinson, the well 
known organist. “Tabor and Blaink” (Smetana), a loud, 
martial composition for organ, two pianos and kettle 
drums, ended the unusually diversified program. 


Mundell Choral Morning 

On Friday morning, January 31, a most enjoyable morn- 
ing musicale was given by the Mundell Choral of Brook- 
lyn, at the Hotel Bossert. John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Myrtle Stitt Mason, contralto, were the artists who fur- 
nished the program. The well trained choral rendered 
“Song of Deliverance,” Taylor; “The Americans Come!” 
Fay Foster; “Trees,” Hahn; “When the Boys Come 
Home,” Speaks, and “Invictus.” 
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Mr. Wells is an artist who always gives pleasure 
through his fine tenor voice, which he uses advantage- 
ously. His selection of numbers was good and included 
“Bright Phoebus,” Hook; “Down by the Sally Gardens,” 
William Arms Fisher; a group of spirituals by Harry .T. 
Burleigh; “In Fountain Court,” Russell; “The Lightning 
Bug,” Wells; “I Wish I Was a Little Rock,” Wells; 
“Sylvia,” Speaks; “A Khaki Lad,” Aylward. Especially 
amusing were Mr. Well’s own compositions. 

Mrs. Mason, who is a member of the Mundell Choral 
Club, has a contralto voice of lovely quality, which she 
uses with taste and effect. She sang an aria from “Gio- 
conda” and two songs by Mary Helen Brown and R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1: 





David and Clara Mannes’ Sonata Recital 


David-and Clara Mannes gave a sonata recital on Sat- 
urday evening, February 1, in the Auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York, which was 
attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. This ar- 
tistic couple has been heard in New York and on tour 
many seasons in sonata recitals and established a reputa- 
tion for artistic and musicianly performance. 

Grieg’s well known sonata in C minor, op. 45, for violin 
and piano, opened the program, which was given in a 
manner to arouse genuine interest. Mr. Mannes contrib- 
uted an aria (for violin alone) by Bach; his tone was 
vibrant, and of excellent quality, and his playing was 
much applauded. “Le Jongleur,” an old French melody 
(arranged by Moffat), Debussy’s “En Bateau” and 
“Lento,” from the sonata in G minor, op. 1, by Wolf- 
Ferrari, were greatly admired. 

The closing number was Beethoven's sonata in G major 
op. 96, for violin and piano. This beautiful work re 
ceived a musicianly reading by the two artists, who ad 
hered strictly to the traditions as intended by the com- 
poser. 

New York Mozart Society 

The fourth musicale of the season given on Saturday 
afternoon, February 1, was devoted to the compositions 
of Charles Gilbert Spross, the well known composer and 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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THIBAUD AS SOLOIST PLEASES CHICAGO 
BETTER THAN KNEISEL AS CONDUCTOR 





Newly Organized Beethoven Trio Makes Fine Impression—Charles W. Clark 
Wins Usual Success in Recital—Bonnet Shows Himself 
a Great Virtuoso—Ferraro Off to New York 





Chicago, Ill, February 1, 1919. 

Owing to the continued illness of Eric Delamarter, Franz 
Kneisel, who was scheduled for visiting conductor for this 
week's pair of concerts of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, came on earlier in the week and presided at re- 
hearsals and conducted the “pop” concert on Thursday 
evening besides. Some changes were made in Thursday 
evening's program, but the chief numbers, including Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony and Sousa’s “Wedding March,” 
remained 

At the regular concerts Mr. Kneisel proved an orthodox 
conductor and under his direction the orchestra gave a 
good, if uncertain account of itself. The symphony was 
Beethoven's seventh, which came through with good effect, 
although taken at an unfamiliar tempo and lacking some- 
two movements 


what in brilliance. A novelty was the 

from Debussy’s quartet in G minor for strings, in which 
the guest conductor accomplished his best work. This 
number is one of much charm and undoubtedly will re- 
main in the repertory of the orchestra. The other orches- 
tral number was Weber's “Euryanthe” overture, which 


closed the program 

As soloist Jacques Thibaud revived Mozart's E flat major 
violin concerto, which has not been used on these programs 
for some time. Thibaud’s distinguished art is well known 
and his every appearance is a source of real joy to 
This occasion was no ex- 


here 


connoisseur and layman alike 

ception to the rule and he left nothing to be desired in his 
exquisite interpretation of the Mozart concerto, his thorough 
understanding of it and his elegance of style and excellent 
musicianship revealed him as a real interpretative artist 
in the best sense of the word. Stunning also was the 
French violinist in Chausson’s “Poeme” and he scored 
heavily with his listeners. Thibaud can always count on 
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a warm reception in the Windy City, so well is he liked 
here. 

The young and gifted violinist, Raoul Vidas, who made 
such an excellent impression at his recent appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, came to Orchestra Hall 
last Sunday afternoon for a violin recital under Wessels 
& Voegeli. Already young Vidas has a hold on the Chi- 
cago public, and counts many admirers here, as was evi- 
denced by the abundant plaudits bestowed upon him after 
every number and the constant demand for repetitions and 
encores. Undoubtedly Vidas, has a brilliant future. His 
gifts are distinguished and many, and his playing on last 
Sunday of the Saint-Saéns’ concerto, a group or Tartini, 
Wieniawski-Thibaud, Reiss, an unknown number, and Sar- 
asate’s “Airs Bohemiens” served to bring these into fine 
display. Individuality of style marks everything he does 
and his modest personality adds to the enjoyment of listen- 
ing to him play. Walter Golde at the piano was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

Charles W. Clark in Recital 

Charles W. Clark's annual Chicago recital attracted a 
large and enthusiastic gathering to the Playhouse last 
Sunday afternoon. In fine form, the well known baritone 
rendered a diversified and well arranged program. An 
outstanding feature of the program was the group of five 
songs by Richard Czerwonky, the violinist and teacher. 
They were: “O Think of Me,” “We Two,” “A White 
Rose,” “All My Tender Thoughts of You, Dear,” and 
“Mary, Darling,” each of which is a perfect little gem 
in itself. They pleased especially by their charm, origin- 
ality and musical message, and prove Mr. Czerwonky a 
composer who knows and understands the voice. ‘lhe 
composer's accompaniments at the piano added much to 
their enjoyment. As sung by Mr. Clark they were well 
liked and two had to be repeated. 

Saar to Conduct Own Work in St. Louis 

Louis Victor Saar’s “Rococo” suite, which made such 
a fine impression when presented here by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the composer’s leadership, will 
form part of the program of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra’s February 7 and 8 concerts. On this occasion 
Composer Saar will again conduct his suite. 


Joseph Bonnet’s Remarkable Recital 


Following close upon his triumphant appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Bonnet’s organ 
recital, Tuesday evening, at Kimball Hall, further empha- 
sized his extraordinary mastery of his instrument. If 
the organ is not a popular recital instrument, such exquis- 
ite playing as Bonnet’s should make it such. A notable 
feature of this concert was the number of professional 
musicians—organists, pianists and composers—noticed in 
the audience, a rarity in the Windy City. His program 
was of interest to both pianists and organists, especially 
in that it contained the tremendous Liszt fantasy and 
fugue on “Ad nos ad salutarem undam.” Though the 
duration of this prodigious work is nearly half an hour, 
interest did not flag for a moment as in the skillful hands 
of Bonnet the number was stupendously presented in all 
its difficult and vast proportions and his mastery of the 
technical intricacies left his listeners spellbound. Other 
pe which were as remarkably played, were a prelude 
by Henry Purcell, two Bach selections, Felix Borowski’s 
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“Méditation Elégie,” two of Bonnet’s own numbers, 
“Poéme du soir” and “Elfes,’ and Widor’s toccata. _Like 
his playing, Bonnet’s success was stupendous, and justly 
deserved, 

Beethoven Trio Heard 


A most enjoyable hour was spent last Sunday afternoon 
at the Jennette Loudon Studios, where an informal musicale 
and tea was given before a studio full of friends, Of 
niuch interest was the playing of the Beethoven Trio, of 
which Miss Loudon is the founder and pianist. In the 
second movement of the Rachmaninoff Trio, the newly 
organized Beethoven Trio did some excellent work and 
gave evidence of constant and diligent rehearsal. That the 
Trio is now ready to fill concert and recital engagements 
was thoroughly evident throughout their rendition of the 
above number. With new and young blood in the Beethoven 
Trio it should do much in maititaining charmber music, of 
which it is an excellent exponent. Margaret Weiland, Miss 
Louden’s assistant, rendered several selections in her 
charming manner and also played a concerto movement 
together with the violinist, Mr. Michaelis, Edward Clarke 
gave much pleasure with his artistic rendition of a group 
of songs, including one from the gifted pen of Jennette 
Loudon, who played admirable accompaniments. 


C. Ferraro Returns to New York 


C. Ferraro, operatic lyric tenor, lately artistic director 
of the National Grand Opera. Association of Chicago, has 
returned to New York to further the plans of the C. Ferraro 
Grand Opera Company and _ will accept a limited number 
of promising students at 29 East Burnside Avenue, Corona, 
N. Y. Mr. Ferraro will teach only on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, in languages, voice placing and opera coaching. 
Advanced students will be given opportunity of public ap- 
pearances with the opera company from chorus to leading 
parts. The first performance of the company will take 
place at Ebling’s Theater on March 6, when “Lucia” and 
“Trovatore” will be presented. 


Carolyn Willard Plays for Artists’ Association 


Among the soloists on the program of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association, last Tuesday afternoon, was Carolyn 
Willard, one of Chicago’s best known pianists. In her 
group, comprising the Bach gavotte, the Chopin C sharp 
minor scherzo, MacDowell’s “Hungarian,” Downing’s 
“Memory Land” aad a Debussy number, Miss Willard 
accomplished her usual artistic playing and won a distinct 
success. 


French Choral Society in First Concert 


La Chorale Francaise de Chicago, organized and directed 
by Charles Lagourgue, was heard for the first time in con- 
cert last Wednesday evening at Fullerton Hall. The con- 
cert, which was under the auspices of the Alliance Fran- 
caise was well patronized and the work of the choristers 
enthusiastically applauded. The chorus is made up of 
four tenors, six basses, ten contraltos and nine sopranos. 


American Conservatory Notes 


One of the features of David Bispham’s engagement for 
the coming summer session of the American Conservatory 
will be the organization of repertory classes specially de- 
signed for pocoosonnl singers or advanced vocal students. 

Advanced voice pupils of C harles La Berge of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory were heard in a charming operatic recital 
Thursday evening, January 30, at Kimball Hall. Scenes 
from “Thais” and from “Tales of Hoffman” with two 
special dance numbers made a program which displayed a 
number of most excellent voices and a very fair under- 
standing of what was demanded in these difficult roles. 
Much credit was due their teacher, Mr. La Berge, who also 
conducted the small orchestra composed of students of the 
Conservatory. While every part of the program deserves 
much credit, especial mention might be made of the work 
of H. C. Taylot, who sang the part of Athanael in “Thias” 
and Miracle in “Tales of Hoffman.” His efforts as also 
those of Myrtle Edwards as Antonia and Viola Ehrmann 
as Frantz won enthusiastic applause from the audience. 

Harris R. Vail, instructor of the piano, at the American 
Conservatory, who joined the colors a year and a half ago, 
has returned from France and will resume his work 
shortly. 

Mae Norton, artist pupil of Karleton Hackett of the 
American Conservatory of Music, was one of the soloists 
on the afternoon musical at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Sunday, February 2. 


Musical News Items 


Carl E. Craven, tenor continues to be a busy artist. He 
was soloist at the Woodlawn Woman’s Club, January 28; 
Arche Woman’s Club, January 31; Berwyn Woman’s Club, 
February 2; on February 5 he sings for the Ridge Woman’s 
Club in the afternoon and in the evening at a victory con- 
cert in Pullman; February 9 and 10, Racine, Wis . 

A recital for the benefit of the Mothers Club of the 
Nettleherst Schoo! was given at the Chicago School of Ex- 
pression of and Dramatic Art on Friday, January 31, under 
tne direction of Bozena Gueldner, who is in charge of the 
North Side branch of the school, of which Letitia V. 
Barnum is president. JEANNETTE Cox, 
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Corporal Gruppe Writes from France 


Among the musicians who answered the call of their 
country was Paul Gruppe, the well known cellist, and his 
two brothers, Karl Gruppe, the sculptor, and Emil Gruppe, 
an artist. The cellist, after leaving Camp Sevier and ar- 
riving in France, was detailed to the military police. In 
a recent letter to a member of the Musicat Courter staff, 





CORPORAL PAUL GRUPPE. 


Mr. Gruppe writes in part: “I think our division has rid- 
den and tramped all over France. In any case I can not 
give you an itinerary as it would take up too much space. 
This military life has a charm of its own, as it is so ab- 
solutely the opposite of an artist’s work. When the armis- 
tice came our boys were very busy up at the front near 
Verdun and there was fighting up to the last minute. They 
followed a long march of two weeks to the place where 
I am now (Chatillon). Arriving here, I at once made for 
the nearest music store and was lucky enough to find a 
cello to play upon. Now I am on detached service and 
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am playing at concerts for the Y. M. C. A. in this vicinity. 
Now that the war is over, this is a very agreeable way of 
passing all the days of “waiting,” which would seem much 
longer to me otherwise.” 

Mr. Gruppe adds that he has met a young violinist named 
Charles Schreiber, a private, who hails from Schenectady, 
N. Y., and that they played trios with a French pianist, 
giving some very good performances. He says that the 
French people make inspiring audiences and that before 
returning to America for next season he hopes to make 
a tour of France and perhaps Holland. 


Ruta and Bayer Share Honors 


Countess Gilda Ruta, the instructor of Sadie Bayer, 
shared honors with her pupil in the latter’s success as 
solo pianist at a piano and song recital given in the Astor 
Gallery, New York, January 30. Miss Bayer has decided 
talent, plays witkfirm touch and good technic and won much 
applause for he¥ playing of works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, Rubinstein, Beethoven and 
Liszt. Mme. Ruta’s interesting composition, a scherzo, was 
much liked. Her principal number was Liszt’s “Hungar- 
ian Fantasie,” with second piano by Remo Taverna. A 
large audience applauded also the soprano, Celia New- 
mark; the tenor, Roberto Rotondo, and the baritone, 
Waldon Laskey. Mrs. Laskey and Remo Taverna played 
capable accompaniments. 


Count Ilya Tolstoy to Give Talk 


Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the famous Russian author, 
will talk on the subject of “The Significance of Music 
in Russian Life” at Sasha Votichenko’s concert intime of 
old and modern music, which will be given at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater on February 23. Modest Altschuler will 
conduct the Russian Symphony Orchestra, and Eva 
Gauthier will also be heard. Two of Votichenko’s com- 
positions, “Marche Slave” and “The Hymn of Free 
Poland,” dedicated to Olga Petrova, the Polish star, will 
be heard for the first time. 


Busoni’s “Turandot” and “Arlechino” in Zurich 


Last week the Musicat Courter published a paragraph 
relating to two operas of Ferruccio Busoni which were 
produced recently in Zurich, Switzerland. The names of 
the works were omitted inadvertently, and they are 
“Turandot” and “Arlechino.” In connection with Busoni, 
it is not generally known that his son was in the Ameri- 
can army during the war and served with distinction. He 
is about to receive his honorable discharge from Camp 
Devens. 





Hempel Engaged for Lindsborg Festival 


The Annual Music Festival at Lindsborg, Kan., will 
have Frieda Hempel, as its star guest on April 13. 
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Dora Gibson’s Second Chicago Triumph 


Again Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, has 
scored—this time in the role of Aida in Verdi's opera of the 
same name. This appearance was Miss Gibson’s second in 
Chicago with the Chicago Opera Association, the first being 
in the role of Santuzza a week previously. Her success 
on that occasion was so pronounced that she was imme- 





© Matzene, Chicago. 
DORA GIBSON, 
As Aida, 


diately engaged to sing the title role of Aida to replace 
Rosa Raisa, whose illness prevented her from singing the 
part. 

Throughout Miss Gibson's performance of Aida she dis 
played a voice of lovely quality. It is very evident that 
she is thoroughly experienced in the demands of the op 
eratic stage, knows her roles well, and is a very capable 
artist, vocally and histrionically. The audience was a 
large and appreciative one, and Miss Gibson received her 
full share of the applause which greeted the artists in the 
cast, 











Frederick Donaghey in the Chicago Tribune. 


Obedience, eager and alert, takes her 
place on the console when Joseph Bonnet 
takes his on the organ bench; and the 
liaison they effect and maintain is a 
compact which compels delight. They got 
together yesterday at the Orchestra Hall 
g results were as usual, He 


man. 


cleverness 


Frenchman was in the post-intermission, 
when he played Bach's chorale prelude 
called “Out of Deep Need,” and two pieces 
of his own make. These were of casual 
importance save as added items in his list 
of conveyances. But the Bach was Bach, 
and, like the Handel, was put into stimu- 
lating revival by Bonnet, for whom ali the 
emotions perform when he Is in action. 
The reinforcing trombones of which Bach 
was so fond were blown with skill and 


teresting solo instrument even to the lay- 


that “doubles” 
I remember with keenest appreciation the 
of the fugue in 
“Rhapsodie Catalane.” 
He obtained the ringing enthusiastic ap- 
y 


Joseph Bonnet, 
masters of the organ, was the soloist at 
the Symphony Orchestra concert yesterday 
afternoon, and scored an unequivocal suc- 
cess with the audience. 

His most distinguished achievement was 
a superb reading of one of the Handel con- 
certos, in which dignity, clarity and a daz- 
zling technical display vied with each other 
as live factors of his performance. 
group of short solos, inclading two compo- 
sitions of his own, closed the program. 


What the Critics Said: 


the chorale prelude “Out 


the virtuoso, 
Mr. Bonnet’'s 


with more in 


one of the few great obvious by them, 


adjusted before he began 


jeal part, 


facile. 


istry. 


Bonnet Reveals His Art 


As Soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Three Appearances) and in Recital 


of Deep Need,” 


: with trombone reinforcement, by Bach, and lighter moods, and the music was graceful 
His own compositions reveal the musician two original compositions of his own, Mr. Bonnet chose the combinations of tone 
Ariel’ and “Rhapsody Catalane,” the lat- colors which gave the distinctive quality of 


ter with an elaborate pedal cadenza. In 
all of these works M. Bonnet proved him- 
self a master, pe the organ of the hall 

ividuality and more like a 
solo instrument than I can remember ever 


organ, and 
. orchestra in one of Han-  Plause which a thoroug aroused Frida 
fe get oe Pa yg Pa tenth, and he made his afternoon audience knows how to give with having heard it before. All the many me- gave to Mr. Bonnet 2 sympathetic accom 
part of it sound as, I suspect, that rapt unerring discrimination. chanical devices, the registrations and paniment which permitted to the solo art- 
Perever in basic melody meant that it —_— stops for tone color, and all the impedi- ists complete interpretative liberty yet 
should sound. Henriette Weber in the Chicago Herald and ™enta which other organists find difficult kept all In balance. 
m gecond contribution by. the gifted ¢* pene Pil to eliminate from their performances, which he audience gave Mr. Bonnet a most 
usually halt the playing or which are made cordial reception after his playing of the 


an apparently 
Oo 
throughout his pieces this evident mechan- 
aside from his actual 
ment of the different manuals and pedals, 
never obtruded upon his audience. 

Still there was unusual smoothness, rap- 
idity and clarity in the rendition of his 
finger technic and his pedaling was equally 
From the musical standpoint also 
it was playing of the highest type of art- 


orchestra. It was Handel in one of his 


the organ yet blended with the tone of the 
orchestra so that it all sounded lovely 
The most difficult thing that a conductor 
has to do is furnish the accompaniments 
for soloists in their concerti, Mr. Weidig 


concerto. 


play, and 
manage- Ella Smith in the Milwaukee Journal 
The Chicago Orchestra at its concert 
Monday night at the Pabst Theater had 
the assistance of the famous French or- 
ganist, Joseph Bonnet The Eastern cities 
have been enthusiastic over the skill of 
Mr. Bonnet, and we learned why He has 
all the technical equipment, beth with 


hands and feet, that any player on that 





sense by three of the able brass men from 
the ranks. 
Herman Devries in the Chicago American, 

The soloist, Joseph Bonnet, is one of the 
greatest organists in the world. Nothing 
more remarkable than his organ playing 
can be remembered in connection with this 
instrument. Surely no one can obtain such 
an astounding delicacy and purity of touch 
and tone In the simpler melodic phrases, 
nor can there be finer, clearer technical 
display. 

Rapid or intricate passages for the organ 
rarely have the transparent, detailed, clean 
cut finish obtained on other instruments. 
Yet Bonnet makes the organ as obvious as 
the alphabet. 

For the purely virtuoso performance of 
his pedal cadenza in his own composition, 
I have no words. Such pedal manipula- 
tion is musically acrobatic. Bonnet’s legs 
and feet are more agile than a score of 
other organists’ arms and hands. 

Withal, Bonnet makes the organ an in- 


5,000 heard Bonnet in Ann Arbor. 


Eastern Tour, 





Edward C. Moore in the Chicago Daily Journal. 
As an executant Bonnet is the superior 
of anyone making public appearances here 
in this generation. It is an inspiration to 
hear a melody stand out under his fingers. 
This, as organists will tell you, is chiefly 
a matter of touch, and a rather difficult art 
to acquire. He has the art, and the fur- 
ther gift, apparently almost second nature, 
of producing everything in ideaily clean cut 
fashion. These two traits alone are enough 
to make him a big figure. 
Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago Daily News. 
Besides Mr. Weidig. however, another 
eonspicuous personage in the musical world, 
of our times made his appearance as solo- 
ist and composer in Joseph Bonnet. the dis- 
tinguished French organist. He intro- 
duced himself with the concerto No. 10 for 
organ by Handel. which had orchestral ac- 
companiment, and later he brought forth 


2,500 in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


He was called forth many times durin 
the afternoon, and divided the honors with 
Mr. Weidig. 

It was a very interesting concert, which 
will be repeated this evening, with Mr. 
Weidig as conductor and M. Bonnet as 
soloist. , 


Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Mr. Jo- 
seph Bonnet, the distinguished French or- 
ganist, and he gave a delightful perform- 
ance of the Handel concerto in D minor for 
organ and orchestra. As a rule the organ 
is rather an awkward animal in a sym- 
hony concert, but Mr. Bonnet showed that 
t can be so skillfully managed that it fits 
into the orchest scheme with perfect 
proportion. There was nothing clumsy in 
his manner of handling the ponderous in- 
strument, and with fine taste he adjusted 
evervthing so that there was a most grate- 
ful interplay between the organ and the 


dificult instrument can need, and his mu 
sicianship stands out with delightful em- 
phasis. Overything that he plays is clean 
cut, definitely enunciated, as not all organ 
music is. 1¢ phrases are always under- 
standable and the musical idea clear to the 





most casual listener. His playing of the 
Handel concerto with the orchestra was 
one of the finest things we have had at 
these concerts, He was recalled many 
times and finally gave an encore 
Chiecage Daily News 

Organists like Joseph Bonnet, if there be 
others, may yet make the organ popular 
as a concert instrument. At any rate the 


audience at Kimball Hall last evening was 
willing to stay there as long as the player 
would accommodate them, and it was not 
until, in answer to a third redall, he plaved 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,”” that they recognized 
the signal for the end’ and departed 


Crowded Houses in Chicago gave him an ovation at each appearance 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 
Removed and Greater Success Assured— 

Flonzaley Quartet Returns 
St. Louis, Mo., igi9 

Carlo Liten, Belgian tragedian, who has blazed such a 
neteoric trail through the musical world this season, was 
loist at the sixth pair of regular Symphony concerts, on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, December 27 and 28. 
Vithout the shadow of a doubt, Carlo Liten is one of the 
most striking figures that has appeared on the concert stage 
for gome time. There have been and will be many artists 
who will flicker for a bit, but he so foreshadows most of 
as to make them soon slip into oblivion. His art and 


Deficit 


January 24, 


them 
his personality, once known, are not to be forgotten. 

Phe program opened with the Jean Sibelius symphonic 
poem, “En Saga,” contemporary Finnish composer, It is 
a familiar nu ber to symphony goers, and as such is al 
wavs welcome to Mr. Zach’s audience. It is interesting 
und colorful, and was given an adequate reading on this 
CCASION 

Belgium, broken and ane has never been so vivid 
as Mr. Liten made it in the Cammaerts-Elgar “Carillon.” 


All the pathos, suffering and wanton destruction that has 
been wrought in the “little country” within the last four 
years was crowded into a few short stanzas of this 
oem. One can only say that the exquisiteness of it has 

t been approached and the poignancy of it went too deep 
ny F-7 


long 


tor any cause save 


Interpolated between 


the symphonic poem “La Procession Nocturne,” by the well 
known conductor of the Boston Symphony, Henri Rabaud 
The work is interesting throughout, both as to theme and 


color. For the most part, it leans to the delicacy of pastel, 
hut in spite of the subtlety of treatment, there is depth of 
rief which is compelling through skili in declaration. 
The climax of the concert was attained in Mr. Liten’s 
appearance in the Elgar-Cammaerts “Le Drapeau Belge,” 
vhich for dramatic intensity has not been approached this 


season on the concert stage here. Every intonation of the 


wonderful Liten voice, every gesture, every orchestral 
hading. was a niecessary thread in the perfect tapestry that 
was woven for the delight of the audience. The art of 


Carlo Liten’s two appearances was 
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Carlo Liten is unqualified in beauty, and St. Louis may 


especially fortunate in the oppoftunity of hearing the dis-. 


tinguished Belgian, Expression of appreciation of his skill 
was long and genuine and he was recalled many times, 
finally responding with an encore to the utter satisfaction 
of his rearers. 

The César Franck symphony in D minor comprised the 
latter half of one of the biggest and best concerts of the 
year, and though it has appeared on several programs in 
the last two or three seasons, it has never been given a 
more entirely beautiful reading than Max Zach effected on 
this occasion. Much of the inspiration evoked by Carlo 
Liten seemed to linger with the men of the orchesfra and 
make them unusually responsive to every wish of their 
conductor. Exquisite shading of tonality was present in 
each of the three movements, but it is particularly the 
lento that one remembers with keenest pleasure, for after 
all, it is the legato that is the severest test of an orchestra, 
and throughout this slow movement there was smoothness 
of tone, blending of one theme into anothgr that made one 
very conscious of the improvement in ensemble that has 
been attained by Mr. Zach with constant and well directed 
work. The concert, as a whole, has not been passed in 
point of excellence for a long time. 


Symphony Society Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Symphony Society was held 
Monday night, January 6, at the Artists’ Guild, for the 
election of officers and the usual discussion of the deficit. 
Officers for the coming year are as follows: President, John 
Fowler, unanimously re-elected; .vice-presidents, James E. 
Smith, Hanford Crawford, George D. Markham, Benja- 
min Gratz, Edward A, Faust; treasurer, Hugo A. Koehler; 
secretary, Arthur  s Gaines. Members of the board of 
management are: Lansing Ray, Wallace Renard, W. K. 
Stanard, M. L. W ie Charles Rebstock, Mrs. George 
A. Randolph, Garfield D. Merner, Mrs. J. Scott Porter, 
Mortimer Burroughs and Mrs. B. B. Culver. 

The encouraging prospects of the season were discussed 
in an interesting way from various points of view by 
Mr. Fowler, Oliver Richards, E. R. Kroeger and Teresa 
Finn. he relative importance of the symphony orchestra 
and the mass of school children was told in a vivid sketch 
by Miss Finn, who as supervisor of music in the public 
schools had much to contribute on the subject. Finances 
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were taken care of in a concrete way by Hugo Koehler 
y; 


and Hanford Crawford, who, respectively, cancelled the 
indebtedness of the society to the extent of $6,000 and 
$5,000, The deficit of $11,231.51 was levelled to an even 
$10,000 by Mr. Fowler. 

A very enjoyable feature of the meeting was a number 
of violin selections by Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster, ac- 
companied by Mrs. David Kriegshaber. Attendance was 
especially good at this meeting and everything seemed 
to blend for the entire success of the evening. 


Fionzaley Quartet Returns 


Last year, when the Flonzaley Quartet appeared at the 
Sheldon Memorial, it left only one thing more real than 
the pleasure of the concert, and that was the anticipation 
of another. The concert on Friday night, January 10, was 
crystallization of its promise that this concert should be 
as lovely, nay, more, than the previous one. So true is 
the following of this quartet that one seemed almost to 
nave slipped back a year among the identical audience of 1ts 
last concert. 

The last of Beethoven’s six earliest quartets opened the 
program, and it was exquisite in its beauty. The Flon- 
zaley stands alone in its attainment of ensemble; it seems 
there is no ensemble, but one soloist alone—one thought, 
one bow, and a marvel of tone the result. There was joy, 
but through it all was the reverence that characterizes the 
treatment of the classics at the hands of the Flonzaleys. 
As in memoriam, the “Unfinished Quartet” of Paul Roussel 
appeared on the program. The work is original, daring, 
and harmonically different, eminently modern and indelibly 
French. Roussel’s promise as a composer was high; one 
can only be glad that such as he gave to music fell into 
the hands of interpreters of the caliber of the Flonzaleys. 

Completely overshadowing the earlier part of the pro- 
gram was the Russian note in; Gliere’s quartet in A major, 
combining grief and sensuousness in a way that was little 
short of blinding in its poignancy. Gliere’s message is not 
to be avoided or evaded, but faced in the uncompromising 
truth of life as he knew it, not always happy but never 
jailing in intensity. The last bit of distilled enjoyment was 
in the encore that followed this number, by way of the 
interludium from Glazounoft's “Novelettes.” Than this we 
have yet to hear more beauty of strings. The appearance 
of the Flonzaleys was under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cueny 


Professional ees League Hears Barstow 


On Monday afternoon, January 27, the Professional 
Woman’s League held a meeting in its new home on West 
Forty-eighth street, New York, at which Mrs. Fisher- 
Andrews was the guest of honor. Mrs. Andrews, it may 
be recalled, was Margaret Deland’s heroine in “The Iron 
Woman,” a book of that celebrated authoress which leaped 
into prominence several years ago. During the afternoon the 
guest of honor gave a short address, in which she told 
how and why she had been called the “iron woman,” it 
being because she was obliged to take over the management 
of her late husband’s vast business, and how she had be- 
come successful at it after having learned the stages of the 
manufacturing of iron anvils. It included many points of 
interest, and Mrs. Andrews brought frequent humor into 
her talk, which was much enjoyed by the large audience. 

The musical program of the afternoon, which was in 
charge of Amy Grant Kingsland, provided a fine baritone 
in Mr. Barstow. whose songs included some by Arthur A. 
Penn and Frederick W. Vanderpool. “Thou Shall Not 
Pass” and “Mine Honor and My Love,” by the former 
composer, were stirring numbers and won much applause, 
while Vanderpool’s “Values” and “I Did Not Know” proved 
to be compositions of real worth to any singer’s repertory. 
Both were repeated. Mr. Vanderpool accompanied at the 
piano. - 


The Hotel Commodore Opens 


On Monday, January 27, all those privileged to receive 
an invitation to the opening of the great new New York 
hostelry, the Hotel Commodore, situated next to the 
Grand Central Station, had an opportunity to see the very 
latest word in a house of accommodation for travelers, 
and many hundreds availed themselves of it. Those in- 
vited by John McE. Bowman, president of the Hotel Cor- 
poration, found a hearty welcome in the great court of 
the hotel, in Spanish patio style, and a delicious buffet 
luncheon, served in the grand ballroom, without doubt the 
largest hotel ballroom in America and probably in the 
world. Several orchestras furnished music for the recep- 
tion and the diners. There were nothing but words of 
admiration and praise for this fresh example of what Mr. 
Bowman's genius for entertaining had created. In a com- 
ing issue, the MustcaL Courter will present some pictures 
of the interior of the hotel. In the meantime, it is of 
interest to the musical world to know that Manager R. E. 
Johnston will present there next winter a series of musi- 
cales which are expected to rival in quality of artists and 
patronage the present well known Biltmore series. 


Martinelli to Make Spring Tour 


Due to the wide demand for the concerts of Giovanni 
Martinelli, the popular tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau has been for- 
tunate in securing his release from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for a period of one month starting Feb- 
ruary 16. Mr. Martinelli will fill engagements in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Mass.. New York (Mozart Club), 
Washington, D. C., Utica, N. Y., New Brunswick, N. J., 
Richmond, Va., Reading, Pa., Kalamazoo, Mich., Albany, 
N. Y., Grand Rapids Mich., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gordon Johnstone Author of “Christ in Flanders” 


The beautiful words of “Christ in Flanders,” which has 
been so exquisitely set to music by Ward- Stephens, were 
written by- Gordon Johnstone. This song is receiving 
much success at the hands of such singers as Lambert 
Murphy. —-—— 

Charlotte Festival Re-engages Hempel 


Frieda Hempel, who opened the first Charlotte, N. C., 
festival two years ago, won such favor that she has been 
re-engaged for this season. May 2, is the date of her 
appearance there. 
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De Luca. His “Largo al factotum” brought him applause 
which rivalled that bestowed upon the tenor, and he was 
gayety personified throughout the evening. A trifle 
hoarse at his entrance, he soon “sang through” it and gave 
once more his splendid portrayal of the perennially joyful 
tonsorial artist. Frieda Hempel was the Rosina. Like 
Figaro, not at her vocal best in ‘the beginning, she soon 
set herself to rights, and never has she sung better than 
in Strauss’ exquisite “Blue Danube” waltz, introduced in 
the lesson scene. The business between her and Hackett 
at the piano, in this scene, was new and original, adding 
much to the effect. 

There are few finer bass voices on the stage today 
than that of Jose. Mardones, and a magnificent Don 
Basilio he made vocally. His comedy was excellent, 
too, never overdone and never horseplay, as is too often 
the case with ambitious Basilios. Pompilio Malatesta 
makes a very satisfactory Dr. Bartolo—it is his best 
role—and Marie Mattfeld is genuinely comic as Berta, 
which is all that can be expected of the character and 
more than it generally achieves. Papi conducted. Cut- 
ting in the second and third acts would improve the 
Metropolitan version. Berta’s aria, though it was well 
done by Mme. Mattfeld, could very well be spared—as 
it is in most opera houses—and two flashes of lightning, 
with accompanying music, would do just as well to 
represent a storm as the two dozen or more flashes 
that are now used. Hardly anybody will want to con- 
tend that Rossini’s “storm” music could not be spared. 


“La Forza del Destino,” January 27 


This Verdi revival, which is proving so popular with 
Metropolitanites, was repeated at that institution on Mon- 
day evening, January 27, with Rosa Ponselle, as Leonora, 
and Caruso, as Alvaro, assisted by a very worthy cast, 
which included De Luca, Alice Gentle, Mardones, Chal- 
mers, Rossi and others. 

Miss Ponselle sang the music allotted to her with re- 
markable poise and electrifying effect. Without doubt, 
she has one of the most beautiful dramatic soprano 
voices of the present age and with time and more experi- 
ence, there is no telling what it will develop into and to 
what heights it will carry the possessor. 

Mr. Caruso was especially well received as is the usual 
case. He was in excellent voice and aroused the great 
audience to much enthusiasm as he is wont to do. Both 
he and Miss Ponselle acted with skill and, artistically, 
they are indeed a happy combination. Mr. de Luca, as 
Carlos of Vargas, exhibited his rich voice to much ad- 
vantage and shared in the applause of the evening. Miss 
Gentle did as much with the ungrateful role of Prezio- 
silla as she possibly could—or as much as anyone else 
could achieve. The others mentioned in the cast did com- 
mendable work in their parts. Papi conducted. 


“Oberon,” Wednesday, ‘January 29 


“Oberon,” with its gorgeous scenery and gentle music, 
again attracted a large size audience at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Bodanzky has now introduced some Weberian music 
to fill in the long wait during the scenery shift in the last 
act. His choice fell upon the march from Weber's 
“Concertstiick,” which is as good as any of the bombastic 
music that makes up about one-half of the “Oberon” score 
—the fanciful music of the other half being delightful. 

The only change in the cast was Kathleen Howard, who 
substituted on a few hours’ notice and quite without re- 
hearsal for Alice Gentle, indisposed, and sang excellently 
—-there is no acting to do in the role. It was a feat that 
demonstrated her thorough operatic training. Rosa Pon- 
selle’s Rezia grows steadily with each performance. Mar- 
tinelli does his valiant best in an unsympathetic role. Paul 
Althouse’s capital singing makes the Oberon an acceptable 
figure—which is more than the librettist did—and Marie 
Sundelius, as the mermaid, is seductive to the eye and 
‘tar alike. Everybody else works hard, including Arthur 
Bodanzky, for whom the orchestra plays exceedingly well. 


“Madame Butterfly,” January 30 (Matinee) 


Given a chance to appear as Cio Cio San because of the 
indisposition of Geraldine Farrar, that gifted and thor- 
oughly charming artist, Claudia Muzio, jumped in and 
saved the day brilliantly for the Metropolitan, for Puc- 
cini, and for the very large audience. Murmurs of_sur- 
prise and delight were heard on every hand after Mile. 
Muzio had sung the opening measures of her role, for her 
voice was of the most beautiful quality imaginable and 
she filled every tone with tenderness and _ ingratiating 
color. Never has Mlle. Muzio given a finer exhibition 
here of bel canto in its loveliest form. At such moments 
when passionate expression was required this new Cio Cio 
San was fully equal to the demand in intensity and vol- 
ume of tone, and yet she kept the dynamic scale within 
the bounds of exquisite taste. Histrionically, Mlle. Muzio 
proved herself to be skilled in all the little tricks and 
artifices which are necessary to give a lifelike representa- 
of such a deeply soulful figure of the unhappy Japanese 
maiden whose love and sense of honor were equally 
powerful. She looked as pretty as a picture, esp-cially in 
the pink kimono at the end of Act I, The red garment 
was not so becoming to her. The audience took Mlle. 
Muzio completely to its heart and she was overwhelmed 
with vociferous and richly deserved applause. 

Hipolito Lazaro made the first appearance of his life 
as Pinkerton and scored a decisive personal triumph. The 
music suits his voice to perfection and he sang it with 
heartfelt sincerity and appealing warmth. He has rid 
himself of the vocal faults he displayed last ‘season at 
the Metropolitan, and. there now is nothing in his deliv- 














ery or tone production to disturb even the most finical 
connoisseur of operatic art. Lazaro, too, was féted lav- 
ishly by the audience. 

Luigi Montesanto was an exceptionally elegant, suave, 
well dressed, and likable Sharpless, who sang with fine 
discretion and irresistible effect. His touches of action 
helped the histrionic ensemble wonderfully. Rita Fornia 
did her familiar Suzuki and did it well. 

Roberto Moranzoni put his best efforts into his conduct- 
ing and his orchestra played with flexibility and most 
artistic adjustments of tone. 


“Samson and Dalila,” January 30 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila” was presented on 
Thursday evening, January 30, and as usual drew an audi- 
ence of enormous size. Enrico Caruso, who is partly ac- 
credited with having made this opera one of the most pop- 
ular in the entire repertory, again appeared as Samson, 
and, it is needless to say, repeated his former triumph in 
this role. 

Margaret Matzenauer was heard as Dalila for the first 
time this season. She was in superb voice, singing with 
that peculiar charm which has endeared her to the habitues 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, of which she is one 
of the most popular artists. She received the plaudits of 
the enthusiastic audience. 
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The other artists were Robert Couzinou, as the High 
Priest; Paolo Ananian, as Abimelech; Leon Rothier, as the 
old Hebrew; Albert Reiss, as the messenger; Pietro 
Audisio, as first Philistine, and Vincenzo Reschiglian, as 
second Philistine. Queenie Smith and the corps de ballet 
appeared in the incidental dances. The orchestra and 
chorus did excellently under the baton of Pierre Monteux 
Triple Puccini Bill (Matinee), February 1 
three Puccini operas were repeated on Saturday 
afternoon, February 1, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
The cast was the same but for two changes,. Kathleen 
Howard replacing Alice Gentle, who was ill, as La Frugola 
in “It Tabarro,” and Mary Ellis appearing as Lauretta in 
“Gianni Schicchi.” 

The performance was heard by a large audience, and the 
principal singers, including Luigi Montesanto, Giulio Crimi, 
Claudia Muzio, Geraldine Farrar, Marie Sundelius, Cecil 
Arden, Marie Tiffany and Giuseppe De Luca, repeated, 
their former excellent work, both vocally and histrionically 
Moranzoni conducted. 


“L’Oracolo” and “Le Coq d’Or,” 
bill for 


The 


February 1 


the popular Saturday night performance 
at the Metropolitan was a double one, and attracted a 
large audience. The two operas, “L’Oracolo” arid “Le 
Coq @Or” were given, with Moranzoni conducting “L’Or 
acolo” and Monteux directing “Le Coq d'Or.” The casts 
for the two operas were the same as at the previous per 
formances, except that Marie Sundelius replaced Florence 
Easton in “L’Oracolo,” her lovely voice and fine singing 
winning fresh success for her. 


The 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Praises “The Gift of Pan” 


The new song by Warren Storey Smith, called “The 
Gift of Pan,” is attracting favorable attention among som 
of the best singers and musicians. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


“it has fine qualities and show 


writes the composer that 
from your pen.” 


promise of good things to come 
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BOSTON RECEIVES HOFMANN’S 
AMERICAN PROGRAM COOLLY 


Rachmaninoff Plays One of His Own Concertos With Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra—Greta Torpadie Pleases in Song Recital—The Longy Club Heard 
—Guy Maier Back from France—Laura Littlefield Appears 
With MacDowell Club—Annual Dinner of Organists 


Boston, February 1, 1919 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, most notable of contemporary 
Russian pianists and composers, caused two capacity 
audiences of Boston Symphony patrons to lose their cus- 
tomary self-possession in their eagerness to express the 
vreat admiration which they had for his memorable inter- 


pretation of his own C minor concerto at the thirteenth 
series of concerts, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
January 31 and February 1, in Symphony Hall. Seldom 
has a soloist so completely dominated a performance as 
did the tall, gaunt Russian with his sombre though, virile 
composition, the impressive concentration which always 
characterizes his playing and his masterful command of 
the piano. From the ominous rumbling and growling of 
the first movement, through the introspective melancholy 
which we are wont to seek in all music of Slavic origin) 
of the slow movement, to the magnificent fury of the 
finale, Mr. Rachmaninoff gripped the throng of awed 
hearers not so much with his adequate technical ability 
as with his rare sincerity and tremendous power of musi- 
cal expression. The rapt hearers responded with great 
enthusiasm and the popular Russian was recalled again 
and again by applause which, in spontaneity, volume and 
duration, has seldom been equalled in Symphony Hall. 
The balance of the program comprised Bruneau’s 


“Entr’acte Symphonique,” from “Messidor"—warm, tune- 
ful music, suggesting several well liked sources of inspira- 
tion —ang@ Brahms’ symphony in D major, dull and occas- 


ionally unendurably involved music, when it is not ani- 
mated and charmingly fanciful as in the delightful scherzo. 
it was the first program that included a Brahms work, 
and Mr. Rahaud again demonstrated the versatility of his 
interpretative genius by a performance altogether as 
effective as the renowned Brahms interpretations of the 
French conductor's illustrious predecessor. 
Hofmann’s American Program 


Josef Hofmann, the brilliant pianist, was heard in his 
second recital of the season in Boston Sunday afternoon, 
January 26, in Symphony Hall. His program consisted 
entirely of pieces recently submitted to him by living 
\merican composers—a courageous experiment which this 
daring missionary will hardly repeat, since neither the 
size nor the enthusiasm of his ww k.. would warrant 
any such repetition, The fact that the recital was over 
in an hour and a half, whereas the customary Sunday 
afternoon audience is hardly satisfied with two hours and 
a half from an artist of Mr. Hofmann’s caliber, is very 
both as to the application of the Tolstoyan 
test of good art, “the universality of its appeal” and as 
to the disposition of American music lovers to support 
the creative efforts of our native composers. 


significant, 
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The program was that recently given in New York and 
reviewed in the Musica, Courter of January 30. Few of 
the pieces seemed to call for a display of the infallible 
technic and emotional intuition which have placed Mr. 
Hofmann in the very front rank of virtuosi. He was 
recalled several times, but did not add extra numbers 
until the end, when he played two pieces, repeating Park- 
er’s charming waltz, which was evidently the best liked 
number of the afternoon. 


Greta Torpadie Pleases in Song Recital 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist, with Mrs. Dudley Fitts as accompanist, gave an 
unusually interesting concert Thursday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 30, in Jordan Hall, for the benefit of the American 
Miss Torpadie was heard in songs 
by her own Scandinavian composers and in pieces from 
Debussy, Ornstein, Horn, Young and Purcell. 

Miss Torpadie more than makes up for the handicap 
of limited vocal equipment by her extraordinary musical 
intelligence and emotional understanding. Notably re- 
sourceful and versatile, she grasps the significance of the 
text of her songs and conveys the mood to her audience 
with unfailing effect, not a little enhanced by her con- 
vincing sincerity and modesty. The somber and dramatic 
pieces of the North—notably Kjerulf’s “Aftenstemning” 
and Sibelius’ “Jubal’—the sensuous and colorful numbers 
from Debussy, Ornstein’s emotional “Aimless | Wander” 
and the delightfully simple grace of the old English 
melodies—all served to emphasize her excellent sense of 
tonal color, her musicianship and her splendid interpre- 
tative ability. Miss Torpadie was particularly effective 
in the Scandinavian numbers, Debussy’s warmly colored 
“La Chevelure” and charmingly fanciful “Fantoches,” the 
well liked “I've Been Roaming,” by Horn, and Wilson’s 
“Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces.” 

Mr. De Stefano, in ancient and modern compositions, 
proved himself a great harpist, with a flawless technic and 
a musicianship that won him much applause. Mrs. Fitts, 
as usual, was an excellent accompanist. A large audience 
was very enthusiastic and the artists added liberally to 
their program. 


Longy Club Heard in Concert 


The reorganized Longy Club, named after its distin- 
guished founder, Georges Longy, solo oboist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert of music largely for 
wind instruments, Monday afternoon, January 27, at the 
Copley Theater. As now reconstituted, the organization 
includes Mr, Longy, oboe; Mr. DeMailly, flute; Mr. 
Stievenard, clarinet; Mr. Laus, bassoon; Mr. Tillois, 
violin; Mr. Miquelle, cellist, all of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Stuart Mason, as pianist. They played a 
romance and gavotte by Grandval, for oboe, cello and 
piano; a suite by Bonis for flute, violin and piano; an 
andante and scherzo by Caplet for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
hassoon and piano; a pastoral by Woollett for oboe, cello 
and piano, and three pieces by Klughardt for oboe, clari- 
net and piano. 

Laura Littlefield Having a Busy Season 


That Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, con- 
tinues to be in great demand as a soloist in New England 
is not surprising to those who have followed her work 
during the past few seasons. Possessed of a rich, full 
voice which she uses -with adequate musical intelligence, 
and a charming personality, she has made her mark as 
one of the most popular singers in this section of the 
country. LaSt Wednesday, January 20, Mrs. Littlefield 
appeared as soloist with the MacDowell Club in Jordan 
Hall and was heard in a charming recitative and ariette 
from Rameau’s “Platée,” with harpsichord and _ string 
accompaniment. She sang this beautiful seventeenth cen- 
tury air with great success as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last season—a success which was 
repeated on this occasion. 

Mrs. Littlefield and Willard Flint, the bass and vocal 
coach, also assisted at the annual concert of the Sunday 
Tabernacle Choir Monday evening, January 27, in Me- 
chanics Building. 

Guy Maier Returns from France 


Guy Maier, who will be remembered as a member of 
the very successful two- -piano combination of Maier and 
Pattison, has returned from doing entertainment work 
among the American soldiers at the front. Pending the 
arrival of his playing partner, Mr. Pattison, who is still 
in France, Mr. Maier is lecturing on “Art and Our Army 
in France.” This lecture was given in Jordan Hall, Tues- 
day evening, January 28, under the auspices of Alpha 
Chapter, Sinfonia Fraternity of America. After an inter- 
esting talk on his adventures Mr. Maier played the fol- 


lowing program of piano music: Gavotte, S mbatti ; 
gavotte, Gluck; toccata, Debussy; berceuse, opin ; G 
minor prelude, Rachmaninoff ; “On Wings of Song,” 


Mendelssohn-Liszt; study in waltz style, Saint-Saéns. 
Messrs. Maier and Pattison will resume their unique two- 
piano work next season under the direction of Winton 
and Livingston. 

Organists Hold Annual Dinner 


Organists from various parts of the State were present 
to the number of more than fifty at the thirteenth annual 
dinner of the New er of the American 
Guild of Organists, which took place on Monday evening, 
January 27, at the Hotel Westminster. After the dinner 
there was a symposium on church music, participated in 
by the following named speakers: Rev. William Harmon 
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van Allen, S. T. D., rector of the Church of the Advent, 


who made a strong plea for more “a capella” music - 
the churches; Hamilton C. Macdougall, Mus. Doc., A. 
0., who spoke ne aa of the various kinds of on 
ship” music; A. Burdett, A. G. O., who empha- 
sized the need of ene ge spirituality in church music, and 
Walter J. Clemson, M O., who emphatically 
protested agairist the lack of consecration and prayerful 
preparation among organists and singers for their chosen 
work, Each —— was fittingly introduced by E. 
Truette, Mus. Bac., A. G. dean of the New England 
Chapter. The evening’s festivities were brought to a 
close by the playing of “America.” 
New England Conservatory Notes 


Dr. Percy Dearmer, an English authority of Church of 
England ritual; Professor Horatio W. Parker, of the 
Yale University music department, and Wallace Good- 
rich, dean of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, were the principal speakers Saturday afternoon, 
February 1, at a meeting of Episcopal organists of the 
State of Connecticut, called at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, to discuss ways and means of improving 
ecclesiastical music in the American church. Mr. Good- 
rich, who was formerly organist of Trinity church, Bos- 
ton, and who has written extensively on organ music, had 
for his special topic “The Relations of Choir and ‘Con- 
gregation.” His address was essentially a plea for higher 
standards of musicianship in the churches and for more 
profound study of church music in its historical aspects. 

A song recital by F, Morse Wemple, assisted by Alfred 
DeVoto, both of the faculty, was given in Jordan Hall 
last evening (Monday, January 27). On the program was 
a new song by George W..Chadwick, director of the Con- 
servatory. 


Louis Graveure Writes a Book.on Singing 


A book by Louis Graveure, the distinguished Belgian 
baritone, whose recitals in New York and other cities this 
season have been unanimously praised and applauded by 
critics and public, has just been published by G. Schirmer. 
It is called “Super-diction,” which subject in itself entitles 
it to no special notice, for the number of briefs held on 
the subject of diction in singing is legion. 

While this book is written primarily as a set of exer- 
cises, its secondary value is, generally speaking, of far 
greater interest. It is a plea for the use of the English 
language for singing, not because it is our own language, 
but because it is the language best suited for vocal pro- 
duction. Mr. Graveure rejects the time worn theory of 
vowel singing and builds up a new one advocating the 
vocal stress and the consonants. He first proves how 
this is possible by keeping the tone constantly forward, 
and then he shows that English is the best language for 
the use of this method. 

Quoting from his text: “English has the vigor of Ger- 
man without its harshness; much of the suavity of French 
without the contraction of lip and nasal sounds; and there 
is in English the beauty of Italian without the monotony 
of vowel sounds constantly and whitely repeated.” Mr. 
Graveure himself wrote the verses for his exercises which 
illustrate his theory, and rather remarkable verses they 
are, considering that in every verse the featured vowel is 
used in almost every word, For instance, illustrating the 
singing of M and N—“moan and murmur in the morn, 
mingling in my bosom’s misery, mumbling, monotones 
forlorn.” 

There will come a time, Mr. Graveure predicts, when 
English will be looked upon as the chief singing language. ~ 
It is simply because Our artists do not know how to use 
this most beautiful sounding (when correctly spoken and 
sung) language, that people at large have conceived an 
erroneous impression regarding its usages for concert and 
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“The So Called ‘Organ Concerto’ of 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach” 


[A letter received by the Musical Courier from Sam 
Franko, and appended herewith, was submitted by this 
paper to. Arthur Hartmann, whom the aforesaid com- 
munication principally concerns, and he sent an answer, 
which also is attached underneath. The Musical Courier, 
in fairness, prints both missives, and has no judicial 
interest in the controversy.—Editor’s note.] 


New York, January 7, 1919 
To the Musical Courier: 

Under the above title, the Year Book of the New Bach Society 
published in i911 a striking article from the pen of Max Schneider, 
one of the foremost authorities in the field of musical research, 
This article embodied the results of Schneider's investigations into 
the authenticity of the so called “Organ Concerto in D minor,” com- 
monly attributed to Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, the eldest son of 
the great Johann Sebastian. Schneider brought ncinetene proof 
to bear upon the original authorship of the work, whereby it was 
established for all time that this honor belonged to the early Italian 
composer, Antonio Vivaldi. Furthermore, Schneider upset the theory 
of Wilhelm Friedemann’s alleged connection with the composition, 
by declaring that the organ arrangement was not his work at all, 
but one of the many transcriptions the older Bach was fond ot 
making from the works of his contemporaries. 

Shortly after these investigations ot Schneider were made pub- 
lic, I performed this same composition, in its original form as a 
“Concerto Grosso,” by Vivaldi, at one of my Berlin ccncerts. 
Schneider presided at the cembalo on this occasion, and the per- 
tormance created keen interest among the music critics and the 
intelligent musical public. Upon my return from Europe in 1915, 
I took the first opportunity cf introducing the work to New York 
musical circles, by placing it upon the first program of my “Con- 
certs of Old Music” at Aeolian Hall, on January 20, 1916, giving 
ali the details in my program annotations, Some months later, my 
arrangement of the work with an introductory statement of these 
historical facts, based upen a copy of the original score made for 
mé from the manuscript in the possession of the Royal Library 
in Berlin, was published by the firm of G. Schirmer, Thus 
may claim to have had a modest share in restoring this much dis 
cussed work to its rightful authorship. 

In view of all these circumstances, my astonishment may well 
be imagined when my attention was called recently to an article 
printed in the Musica Courter some months ago, in which Arthur 
tlartmann announced having made a “discovery cs startl.ng as tt 
is interesting,” namely, that “the work which has masqueraded 
for two centuries under the spurious name of Wilhelm kriedemann 
Bach owes its real authorship to Antonio Vivaldi.’ 

It is not in a controversial spirit that I take issue with Mr. 
Hartmann’s presentation of this matter, which appears under the 
bombastic caption of ‘Vivaldi-Bach- Hartmann,” but I am moved 
solely by the desire—and here again I quote from Mr, Hartmann’s 
article—of “rendering unto Caesar the things that belong to Caesar.” 

Had Mr. Hartmann adhered more scrupulously to the sp.rit and 
letter of this admonitory phrase, he weuld not have tailed so 
signally to give credit where credit is due, and would thereby have 
disclosed the fact that the real source of his “startling and inter 
esting discovery’ was none other than the aforesaid article by 
Max Schneider. As-a result of a complete absence of marks of 
quotation in making liberal and verbatim use of lengthy passages 
trom Schneider's scholariy exposition, it must appear to the un 
initiated reader that Mr. Hartmann’s conclusions are wholly the 
result of his own laborious researches. 

But despite the fact that he has read the Schneider article, 
accessible to all inquiring students in the file of the New York 
Public Library, it is clear that Mr. Hartmann is not familiar with 
the original score of the Vivaldi work, nor has he had an opportu 
nity of comparing this with the original of the Bach transc-iption. 
Orrit may be that it is only the extreme vagueness of his phraseology 
which makes it difficult to determine whether in discussing “minor 
changes,” “very slight alterations” and other details, he is refer 
ring to the “Concerto Grosso” as a whole, or only to the slow 
movement of the same, 

Furthermore, he is either deliberately or unconsciously mislead- 
ing in his statement that “Johann Sebastian cannot well lay claim 
to this work,” as there is not the slightest evidence that the honest 
old Thuringian ever had any desire of adorning himself with bor- 
rowed plumes. But so far as I could gather from Hartmann’s 
rather inconsequent argument he places ignominy for this “inglo- 
rious deed” upon the sturdy shoulders of the elder Bach—in fact, 
makes him a sort of co-partner with his son, “the King of Pla- 
giarists,” in an attempt to rob Vivaldi of his birthright. 

As already stated, Bach was much given to making transcrip 
tions, and his genial hand is plainly to be recognized on nearly 
every page of the score in question, particularly in the introduction 
of the middle voices, in the spinning out of the figurations whenever 
these become halting in the original, by imitations, omissions and 
many other changes. Thus under Bach’s inspired hand the score 
becomes richer and fuller and presents a more animated musical 
picture. In other words, it is Bach transcribing at his best, but 
it was not Bach plogiarizing, for which, God be praised! there was 
no necessity, 

It is not necessary to go further into the Hartmann “discovery,” 
as it is not the purpose of the present writer to do more than dispel 
any reason Hartmann might have for “inordinate pride” at having 
‘re-translated Antonio Vivaldi’s heavenly inspiration to the instru- 
ment of his predilection—-the solo violin.” 

As a violin solo with its proper accompaniment of a string orches- 
tra, the slow movement has been accessible to violinists for the 
past two years in the above mentioned Schirmer edition, If one 
were inclined to be malici ious. it might well be asked “Who is the 
real plagiarist in this case?’”’ Must the burden of reproach rest 
solely upon the shoulders of the unlucky Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach, the King of Plagiarists? Sam Franko. 





Rochester, N. Y., January 12, 1919. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Sam Franko’s letter is a surprise to me only in that he should 
have waited a few years to write it (for, if I recall aright, my 
article first a ypeared about January. 1917), during which time we 


always said “Good evenirg” most cordially to each other. I do not 


claim any more than a passin acquaintanceship with the gentle- 
man, and it is unlikely this will blossom into an enduring friend- 
ship, for the good man makes at least one insinuation which is 
contemptible. do not belong to the guild whc 


openly attack a 
man and still think they hide their venom behind hrases like 
“Tt is not in a controversial spirit that I take issue with Mr. Hart. 
mann’s presentation of this matter, which appears under the bom- 
bastic caption of ‘Vivaldi-Bach- Hartmann,’” and_so_ forth, Ping 
one moment, Sammy. The caption was “The Vivaldi-Bach-Hart- 
mann Largo,” and inasmuch as had made the transcription, I 
was justified in adding my age to those of the supposed authors, 
Perhaps, then, the sopentegs “Franko” to the many arrange- 
ments on the market is ay ss ‘sechunie? Mr. Franko himself 
states that he is out for “rendering unto Caesar the things that 
belong to Caesar,” and I shall at once fall into line by renaming 
him “Caesar Franko.” 

I do not in the least doubt that Mr. 
give the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in 
of his Berlin concerts. 
since June Pas! fe oe 
made the discov with regard 

WILHELM FRI DEMAN? 


Franko was the first to 
its original form, at one 
I do not know, for I have not om Berlin 
and eae ie to Caesar, Max Schneider 
to the JOHANN SEBASTIAN- 
-BACH-VIVALDI-hartmann- (please 
note the small pe CAESAR FRANKO transcriptions in 1911. 
Nor did I hear Mr. Franko’s performance of it im New York. hat 
I actually did was to make researches in the New York Public 
Library, for Bach always has been a great hobby of mine and I 
have ong been Picky in a series cf articles on the subject, and 
there read the, article in question. I sondily admit that I did not 

ti Mr. ider’s name, any more than I shall mention in 
my future articles cn Bach (which doubtless will bring to life 
many a savant from New York to Timbuctoo) the sources which 
have informed me that a Sarabande is in 3-4 time and not in eight- 
eights. Therefore, in spite of Mr. Franko’s Berlin concert, I was the 
| to present my discoveries in an article to the American public, 

I am very willing to acknowledge Max Schneider’s report as 
one of the sources of my information. As a matter of fact, when 
I read the article it did not occur to me to see whether it was 
signed at all, or only with initials. 





It was my friend Arthur Shattuck who drew my attention to 
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this “organ concerto” many years ago in Paris, and from whose 
copy 1 made the transcription. As for the implied slurs on Johann 
Sebastian, I shall not condescend to answer them, for they are 
too palpably malevolent. Finally, Caesar Franko’s broad ‘nuendo 
that I made my transcription after he had issued his, I shall have 
to ask the gentleman to take my most honorable word that this 
is the first: time I have even heard thet such a thing exists. As 
have no dealings whatsoever with the house of G. Schirmer, New 
York, I am not au fait with their publications. Moreover, it seems 
> me that these transcriptions might easily clash with copyright 
laws, 

I cannot quote correctly (again Mr. Franko will have to take 
my word), because at present I am inhabiting some one’s fur 
nished house in Rochester (having come here for this year to 
lead a string quartet which plays exclusively for Mr. Eastman, 
the kodak manufacturer, of this city), while some friends have 
temporarily taken my New York apartment, where all my articles 
and MSS. are stored. Yet I believe that it was in early April, 
1916, that I had Paul Heinecke, of the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, 
ot New York, come to my apaftmeni and there, with the assistance 
of William Reddick, payed him an array of transcriptions (includ- 
ing the “Bach-Vivaldi which resulted in the immediate publi- 
cation of no less than Won of them at one stroke 

Mr. Franko himself states that “as a violin solo with its proper 
accompaniment of a string orchestra the slow movement has been 
accessible to violinists for the past two years in the above men 
tioned Schirmer edition.” Gene sincerely, there is no insinuation 
implied, for I am not maliciously inclined, as is my confrére, 
Franko, when he says: “Jt might well be asked: ‘Who is the real 
plagiarist in this case?’” 

I know that Mr. Franko has done some excellent work in 
restoring music of the old masters, though to my regret I have 
not yet had a personal oppcrtunity to examine any of it. The 
royalties from my Bach-Vivaldi transcription are so satisfactory that a 
new edition is imminent, and I shall then make some changes, though 

shall not new reveal what they are to be, for then Mr. Franko 
may attempt to disguise another kindly article and wait but one 
year instead of two, as he did with his present charitable attempt 
to find out “Who is Caesar.’ ArtHur HARTMANN, 


A Defender of Music 


Chicago, Ill., January 8, 1919. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I wish to commend your censure of the revival of “silly’’ Euro- 
pean operas. I know that better American works are available. 

Musicians are reprehensibly tractable to let Wagnerian works 
be stricken from the world’s limited repertory. 

orse yet, musicians abandon their art on the demands of war 

when it is most needed to make quarrelsome people amenable to 
better influences, 

Then the health authorities are allowed to make a “goat” ot 
music by shutting it down when it is most necessary to sustain 
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the morale of the people. Then, being down and out, it invites 
the chronic jealousy of the ministry, who gets even by nipping 
the bud of musical growth in respect to Sunday performances. 
That would do more than their prayers ever do to bring hope 
and aspiration. 

And the next generation will sit around its music boxes, phys 
ically and morally too weak of backbone to experience the delights 
of living music. 

What are these 
their art? 


remarkable musicians if they cannot defend 
Pervently, 
(Signed) Conrap Bryant ScHagrer 


Haitowitsch Not ari Auer Pupil 
New York, 


January 22, i919 


To the Musical Courier: 

Will you allow me, on behalf of my brother, Abraham Haitowitsch, 
the blind violinist, to confirm the recently published letter of Mr 
Leopold Auer in which he stated that my brother was not a_pupll 
of his, Abraham studied at the Imperial Conservatory of Music 
at Petrograd, and while there he played for Mr. Auer, who was at 
that time head of the violin department at the Conservatory But 
Abraham, being unfortunately totally blind, required a special course 
of violin instruction and in consequence was taught by Professor 
Korgue‘i. 

y brother regrets exceedingly that an erroneous impression has 
been circulated that he studied under Professor Auer when such 
was not actually the case, and he requests, in justice to Professor 
Auer, the privilege of making that statement through the medium 
of your veleabie paper. At the same time he desires to express 


his great appreciation of the many, numerous, kindly and sympa 
thetic notices and criticisms appearing in your columns, which have 
brought -him before the New York public 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Davin Harrowirscn 
The Windmill Fighter 

To the Musical Courier: x : 

Sir—The other evening I went to a concert at Carnegie Hall 


with a friend who always reads the musical reviews in the New 
York Sun. Just as we entered the auditorium the orchestra began 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner.” Said my friend: “I thought 
Henderson had stopped that!” xX. X 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 
By Sidney Silber 











Appended is a list of titles for books or essays which 
still remain to be written before the pianist’s bookshelf is 
complete. Will some one write them and gain immor- 
tality? 

When to stop practising the piano. 


When to begin studying the. piano. 


The pianist’s truest friend. 
How to develop imagination in piano playing. 


_The effect of marriage and matrimony upon a successful 
pianistic career, 





The parabola and its relation to difficult skips. 
The piano as a vehicle for the dissemination of Kultur. 


Diatetics for the modern pianist and their influence upon 
the playing mechanism. 


Important tips on how to sit t and gesticulate at the piano. 


Modern piano teaching ‘and ‘its influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s vocabulary of expletives. 





Why the Chinese and the Indians can not appreciate the 
subtle beauties of Schoenberg’s music. 





How to operate a successful studio in conjunction with 
a matrimonial agency. 


How to be happy though an American composer of high 
class music. 


What a young girl must do to retain a good complexion 
though compelled to practise the piano daily. 


Ten thousand indispensable dynamic effects and how to 
produce them. 


Success in public piano playing and how to escape it. 





A safe and sane method for the reduction of obese and 
skinny pianists 





Correspondence for the correction of tone 


deainess., 


course 





The true relation between the artistic temperament and 
respectable citizenship, 


One thousand dont’s for the polite piano teacher. 








The study of Bach and its relation to nerve exhaustion. 








How to breathe while playing the piano. 





The inflections of the human voice and their effect upon 
an ungifted piano pupil’s temper and temperament. 


How to become rich through piano teaching and playing. 





How to cuss piano students gently without losing their 
tuition or good opinion. 





Orthographical blunders of famous musicians. 





How to get a job or a man (for graduates only). 





One thousand questions every serious student should 


ask his teacher. 





How to develop a perfect technic without the use of the 
fourth finger. 





A new system for fingering diatonic scales. 


Why was Beethoven deaf? 





Tollefsen Club 
Gives Concert 


Memorial Hall, Brook- 
lyn, held a large audi- 
ence when the Tollefsen 
Orchestral Club, Michel 
Penha, director, gave its 
concert Saturday even- 
ing, January 25. The 
make-up of the orches- 
tra is entirely of young 
folks and a very inter- 
esting program was 
given with violin, cello 
and piano solos, as well 
as ensemble works. A 
double string quartet 
played in appropriately 


subdued styl: a Mac- 
Dowell “Reverie” and 
“Cradle Song,” followed 
by young Master An- 
tonio di Trinis, who 
played an Italian suite 
by Severn remarkably, 
with fine poise. An- 
nette Langrock, a girl 


of sixteen years, played 
Beethoven and Chopin 
pieces with clear tech- 
nic and good expres- 
sion, and four cellos 
united in a selection by 
Bieber, of unique effect. 
Marian Sturges played 
Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” 
with emotional expres- 
sion, as well as with 
fire and freedom. Mr. 
Penha has good control 
of the young people 
forming the club. The 
personnel of the Tollef- 
sen Orchestral Club is 
as follows: First vio- 
lins—Mr. Bender, Miss 
Canepe, Miss Ecklund, 
Miss Grundy, Miss 
Mitchell (concertmas- 
ter), Master di Trinis, 
Miss Wagner, Miss Zim- 
mermann; second violins 
—Miss Aalbue, Mr. An- 
derson, Mr. Berman, Mr. 
Carlson, Miss Connell, 
Mr. Emmens, Miss 
Gould, Master Knudson. 
Mr. Marcussen, Mr. 
Tonkonogy; violas—Mr. 
Child, Mr. Ukrain; cel- 
los—Mr.. Nuzzetti, Mr. 
Kroeber, Miss Sturges; 
Elizabeth Murphy, ac- 
companist. 
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Violinist, who gave a brilliant recital at Carnegie Hall on January 18. 


MAX ROSEN, 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 
(Fifth Instalment) 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 








(Continued from last week.) 

This week | will tell why the sad-eyed pessimists are 
all wrong when they tell you that America is an impossi- 
ble nation, musically speaking. If you will read what | 
have to say in this article, you will discover that lam sing- 
ing a one-note, one- -word song. The note is “people,” and 
the word is the same. 

(Next week I am goitg to continue with my analysis of the 
methods of reaching the new and larger field. This is a slight 
digression to prove why I am so willing to devote my life to a 
work which cannot fail.) 

How America discarded its music swaddling clothes and 
at one swoop pounced upon a full grown dress suit is a 
dramatic history that will some day be written in many 
heavy tomes. 


America Misjudged 


Today it is the marvel of all countries where music has 
been a national birthright from time immemorial. or 
many years the tradition in European musical centers was 
that America was barbarian. The “Yankee” was an un- 
cultured money grubber who despised art and music—or 
worse still, pretended to patronize them. 

But for the past decade behold America supporting the 
most sumptuous opera, the most superb collection of song 
birds! Behold America, generously supporting a goodly 
number of symphony orchestras, quartets, soloists. Despite 
America’s commercial enterprise, America has had time 
to devote to music, has had time indeed to become one of 
the first three nations in the world today in point of volume 
of musical performances of all kinds. This nation, so 
cosmopolitan, built up of such utterly varying tempera- 
ments as well as nationalities, could only be expected to 
have its own unique musical life. In the important cities 
where cluster the cultured from all the world, there a 
musical colony was bound to develop. More interesting, 
however, because more remarkable, is not the public mani- 
festation of musical appreciation, but the growth of music 
in the home as part of the intimate life of the people. 


Americans Best Understand the Good Things 


Some years ago a ceiebrated conductor of Berlin said 
that Americans seemed to understand more of the good 
things in music than the people in any other part of the 
world. It is a fact that you go into the average American 
home today and you hear music of some sort. This is no 
doubt a surprising statement, but it is amply borne out by 
the extraordinary distribution of musical instruments 
during the past ten or fifteen years. It is an extraordinary 
development and is due, directly and indirectly, to the 
growth of the musical instrument industry in the United 
States. 


Piano Manufacturers a Tremendous Help 


The makers of pianos’ and player pianos have uncon- 
sciously been contributing the most virile aid to the appre- 
ciation of good music. The very commercial instinct which 
has animated American business has been responsible, 
paradoxical as it may seem, for this musical growth. The 
salesmen and the advertising of these manufacturers have 
been steadily forcing their wares into the homes of the 
people. If a family did not of its own accord desire a 
piano, in thousands of instances the salesmanship of the 
manufacturer has dispelled the lethargy and awakened the 
musical desires. 

A musical instrument in the home means of necessity an 
interest in music. Through the medium of the piano the 
great composers have an easy entrance. Give the average 
man or woman an insight into music and a desire for more 
is kindled. Music is like a narcotic. Once you get the 
habit you cannot tear yourself rrom it. A piano in the 
home, therefore, means that all the great music is found 
to come into that home sooner or later. Your average 
family may start with ragtime and the popular ditty, but 
eventually these will give way to better and even better 
musical diet. 

Every layman who plays the piano is a prospect for 
operas and concerts. Every professional musician should 
give thanks every time a piano or player piano goes into 
a home, because these instruments are kindling musical 
desires and preparing and educating new individuals for 
the extra luxuries of the classics. 

The writer was talking recently with a building con- 
tractor; he is a self made man. He started as a laborer, 
became a bricklayer, finally rose to foreman, and then 
opened up his own business. He is the last man in the 
world any one would suspect of sentiment or anything 
approaching it. His hands are gnarled, rough and red. 
lf he tried to strike a note on the piano, he would hardly 
be able to press a key. His manner is gruff, and often- 
times in conversation unconsciously he moistens his hands 
just as he did many years ago when he held a pick. His 
vocabulary prebably consists of 300 words at the very 
outside. This man was talking about Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance.” His eyes brightened and glistened. This man 
had been introduced to music by the usual route—the piano. 
A player piano had been brought into the home by his 
daughter. She had learned to play by hand. He, one 
evening, for the want of something else to do, sat down 
and pedalled out a roll. This was his introduction to music. 
He says that nothing delights him so much now as to sit 
down at the player piano alone in the evening when he 
comes home from his office. This man is well acquainted 
with the great works. The familiarity, however, that he 
has with music is of little consequence. But the wonders 
that have been wrought in the man’s soul are beyond 
measure—beyond measure for the value to himself as a 
man and to his friends and employees, because that same 
instinct which has been roused in him manifests itself in 
all relations—business, social and family. 


Music Betters Home Ties 


Music in the home has demonstrated itself as of in- 
estimable value for the bettering of home ties. Get the 


: and salesmanship i is coming to the boiling point 


young chap in the habit of using the player or player piano 
and the pool room and the corner haven’t nearly the lure 
they had before. 

We are apt to overlook the wonderful opportunities 
given us by the musical instrument manufacturers of this 
country. How easy it has been made for us to own an 
instrument, with such little expenditure of money. While 
we are paying we are playing, and playing makes the pay- 
ing so much easier. Then, too, the unequalled efficiency of 
tne American musical instrument manufacturer has brought 
to so low a ccst the artistic instruments. For when the 
musical spark bursts into flame in one’s being there is ever 
an increased desire for the better instrument. The har- 
monica leads to the banjo, the banjo probably to the man- 
dolin, the mandolin to the violin or piano. Many times 
one enters by the player piano way, and the mere presence 
of a player piano in the home gives invitation to the chil- 
dren to learn the hand way. 


A New Patriotism Springing Up 


America today is in a peculiar state. All the interest 
that has been fermented by musical instrument anrecteas 

e de- 
sire to own an instrument has been possibly dormant for 
a time, but there is something i in the air—a new patriotism, 
a new symphonic uprising that must burst out through 
music. Those people who, sitting in a theater or at a con- 
cert, feel their feet tapping the floor, their fingers struim- 
ining on their knee, are in the process. Those persons 
who, glancing through their newspaper, catch the glimpse 
of a picture of a man and woman and child at a piano and 
see it with a little touch of envy, are coming to it. Those 
persons who call on friends and watch the wonders that 
a piano can do toward an evening’s entertainment, and 
then when going away are wishing for the same in their 
own homes, although they may not give voice to it at the 
time, are all coming to it. 

We are on the brink of a wonderful renaissance of 
music which will find its birth in these States, to flame its 
way across frcm ocean to ocean and then northwest and 
southwest, and finally cause a general conflagration 
throughout the globe. 


Klibansky Pupils Win New Success 


Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, announces the 
following engagements of his pupils: 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, who is meeting with great suc- 
cess on her tour, will give concerts at the following places 
during February: New Orleans, La.; Vicksburg, Miss.; 
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Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lexington, Ky. ; 
Hamilton, Ohio; Richmond, Ind.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 


Grand Rapids, Mich., and Jackson, Mich. Elsie Diemer, 
another Klibansky pupil, who sang so successfully with 
the St. Louis Orchestra, has been re-engaged; she also 
gave a successful concert in St. Louis, January 9, with 
Max Steindel, and February 5 will give a recital in 
Athens, Ohio. Ambrose Cherichetti has been engaged as 
soloist at the Central Christian Church. Frances East, 
engaged to sing at the Turner & Daunhen Theater, Oak- 
land, Cal., was so successful that she is wanted to sing at 
their theaters in Berkeley and San Francisco. 


Wistaria Stage Settings fc for Detroit Concert 


When Louise Homer and her daughter, Louis Homer, Jr., 
made their recent appearance in the Central Concert Com 
pany series at Detrcit, managers Burnett and Wood had 
an audience of 4,500 to greet the artist trio. Also there 
was a beautiful wistaria stage setting, one of the back- 
grounds that has made the Central concerts unique in 
America. The Detroit Journal said: “The stage was lit 
erally a bower of beauty with flowers and greens and white 
pillars arranged effectively against the black backgrounds, 
and Mme. Homer and her daughter appeared to advantage 
in gowns of pink and blue respectively.” 


Alice Nielsen’s Season Proceeds Busily 


Alice Nielsen at present is reaping laurels in the Middle 
West. This popular prima donna is having an exceedingly 
busy season in spite of the many changes and cancellations 
due to the influenza epidemic. New York will have the 
opportunity of welcoming this American artist early in the 
spring, when Miss Nielsen is to give a song recital here. 
The Kansas City Star (January 24) calls Miss Nielsen 
“Our Alice,” and alludes to her eternal youth, her limpid 
and luscious voice, and her exquisite singing art. She gave 
a joint recital with Reinald Werrenrath, and crowded the 
mammoth Convention Hall. 
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Two Carolyn Willard Recitals 


A very busy Chicago pianist is Carolyn Willard, whose 
receutt recital in her home city won her the unanimous 
praise of both press and public. Excerpts follow from 
what the Chicago critics had to say of this excellent pian- 


ist’s ‘work: 
Our well known Chicago pianist, Carolyn Willard, presented a 
program of interesting piano numbers at her recital at Kimball 
jall, and disclosed musical gifts of commendable kind before an 
audience of interested listeners. In a rondo in E major by Chopin 
and in the first movement of the C major fantasie by Schumann, 
op. 17, her serious attitude toward the masterpieces of pore works, 
her command of the mechanics of the instrument and her phrasing 
were the salient characteristics of her art.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 


music critic, Chicago Daily News. 





Miss Willard managed to triumph over what was put in her way 
by her composers (a Chopin rondo and Schumann’s C major fan- 
tasie), which is a pretty fair test of a pianist’s art. She played with 
a fine tone and rhythmic feeling, and she displayed a degree of 
imagination that a lesser pianist would not have been able to find 
in these works. From a techical standpoint there was no wor 
of fault to be uttered.—Chicago Journal, 

In a Chopin rondo and part of the Schumann fantasie Carolyn 
Willard showed a good technic, considerable authority and_ refine 
ment.—Herman Devries, music critic, Chicago American. 


Miss Willard made her second appearance at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., in November of last year, and 
there too scored much success, as the following notices 


attest: 

The piano recital by Miss Willard, of Chicago, on the night of 
November 15, wa3 a delight to her audience ot music students and 
music lovers. Endowed with a goodly degree of “temperament,” 
possessed of ample technical ‘resources, together with a scholarly 
appreciation of the message to be conveyed by each number on 
the program, Miss Willard’s recital was far more than a mere 
entertainment. . . . Her sonorous yet sweet, melodic touch was 
a lesson to all who had ears to hear.—Fisk University News. 





The artist possesses ample technic and is well endowed with tem- 
perament. Her playing is marked by thorough, scholarly, musician- 
ship, clearness and virility—The Tennessean, Nashville. 


“Lashanska Again Wins Spontaneous Success” 


Headlines similar to the above were given by the re- 
viewers of Hulda Lashanska’s recent Chicago concert, 
one of the stops on the tour which now finds her in the 
Middle West. The singer’s first appearance in the Windy 
City was but a repetition of her New York debut last 
winter, in that she immediately won the strong approval 
of her audience. The Chicago Evening Post found in 
her “a great addition to the ranks of our concert singers, 
while two of the other newspapers referred to her art 
in the following manner: 

Lashanska vocally excites interest because she knows to perfec- 
tion how a song should be sung, and the exquisite use she makes 
of her voice as an interpreting instrument, its certainty, range, lovely 
control and the caressing manner with which she can turn a phrase 
are elements out of the ordinary,—Chicago Daily Journal. 





Lashanska is both singer and artist. She possesses the price- 
less combination of voice and genuine interpretative talent, the 
former marked by a luscious, full tone that lends itself to the 
expression of lyric or dramatic music with equal facility of color- 
ing, vividness or charm. The latter gift was shown in the variety 
of her program, which consisted of a group of songs by Gluck, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Staub, all that I could hear, although 
there were joys later on for which I could not remain. Mme. 
Lashanska’s diction in any language she sings is flawlessly clear 
and fine. Let us hope for a speedy return for this exceptionally 
endowed young artist.—Chicago Evening American. 


The Herald and Examiner declared that the Kinsolving 
musicales “came to a close with a climax: in artistic 
achievement. The reason: the appearance of Hulda 
Lashanska.” 


Hinkle Scores in Old Airs 


Florence Hinkle, whom the renowned H. E. Krehbiel, 
of the New York Tribune, characterizes as having “one 
of the most even and purest voices now to be heard in 
public,” earned the following superlative praise after her 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on December 12: 

Florence Hinkle displayed her fine command of legato and a 


ravishing purity of tone. Opening the final groups, a collection of 
folk “The Bee,” which, sung for the first time, proved 
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es, was 
so cohen that it will surely be found often on programs to 
come.—Tribune. 





The program was delightful for taste in its selection and novelty. 
It ranged from old airs throu modern French and American 
songs and folksongs. . . . In the old airs she did her best work, 
as, for instance, in Handel’s “Gode |'Alma Consolata,” from 
“Ottone,” which served for a display of the crystalline purity 
of her voice, good diction, a_ remarkable control of breath and 
phrasing and correctness in style—Morning Sun. 





Her voice, especially in the lower and middle registers, is of 
a rare limpid quality.—Globe. 





p She gave much pleasure to her large and enthusiastic audience.— 
ost. 





Her beautifully lyrical voice was at_its best in a program that 
fairly sparkled with novelties. Miss Hinkle had to repeat many 
things for an audience that was still clamoring after she ha 
sung for two hours.—Evening Mail. 





In the old airs we had an almost perfect example of the art of 
singing.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Her artistic technic and fine legato were also illustrated in ancient 
selections by Purcell and Sacchini. iss Hinkle’s sympathetic 
understanding of the modern French school was agreeably exem- 
plified in chansons.—American, 


Press Lauds Arthur Burton Pupil 


One of Arthur Burton’s most successful pupils is Ar- 
thur Kraft, tenor, whose concert and oratorio work both 
in the East and West have won him an enviable position. 
Mr. Burton is numbered among Chicago’s eminent vocal 
instructors and Mr, Kraft is stationed at Camp Grant— 
still in his country’s service—where he is known as the 
“soldier tenor.” Recently Mr. Kraft appeared in recital 


in Springfield, lll, and elicited the following glowing 


press tributes: 

He sang groups of songs in his own inimitable style, which proves 
that all the critics aave said of him still does not do him justice. 
—lIllinois State Journal, January 14, 1919. 


America has now a rising young singer whom it is not praising 
to place in the ranks of divinely gifted vocalists, and Springfield 
has had the eeeeee e of listening to his voice. He is Arthur Kraft, 
a private soldier of Camp Grant. Many who listened to his singing 
with deepest enjoyment did not realize that they were hearing not 
only a natural singer, but also a musician of high artistic attain- 
ments and most thorough training. Young musicians should observe 
his method of singing, his clear enunciation, the absolute lack of 
tone forcing and the velvety smoothness of his voice, which seems 
to have no limit to its upper range.—-Illinois State Register, Jan- 


uary 13, 1919. 


Premiere of “The Witch’s Daughter” 


The first performance of the new cantata, “The Witch’s 
” 7 “J ‘NJ s 

Daughter,” by Charles Sanford Skilton, composer of the 
well known “Two Indian Dances” for orchestra, took 
place at St. Louis, Mo., January 14. It was presented by 
the Pageant Choral Society and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick Fischer, the 
soloists being Cora Libberton, soprano, and Corp. Finlay 
Campbell, baritone. The program was an all-American 
one, short works by Paine, Fay Foster and Carl Busch 
also being heard. Particularly fine was the chorus in the 
4 capella prayer, “Dear God and Father,” in which they 
remained absolutely true to pitch, so that the French 
horn solo following was in perfect tune. At the close of 
the performance the composer, who was present, was 
several times called on to bow his acknowledgments, first 
from his box and later from the stage. Following is some 
of the press comment, part of which is a little hard on 
the libretto, which was by no less a poet than Whittier : 

The listener came to watch with a certain awe and admiration 
the indomitable pertinacity with which the composer bore himself 
up on unflagging pinions through this welter of rhyming prose. 
The music jested and laughed with the merrymakers at Esek Har- 
den’s husking bee, it barked with the house dog, it shimmered 
with the rays of the moon, it shuddered at the nameless terrors 
of the spectral forest, it even becanie modal to fit the “quaint old 
songs their fathers oe The orchestration was fertile in syrprises 
and deft touches, and the chorus was called on for dissonances 
and weird intervals worthy of a Debussy. The cantata is threughout 
a learned, most ingenious tour de force, which would certainly find 
a high place in its field but for the deadly burden of its text.— 
Post-Dispatch. ; 

Professor Skilton has written a scholarly, colorful score. He 
suited the tone to the word very successfully, and contrived some 
sharp contrasts that were nevertheless entirely consistent. It was 
all very effective and interesting.—Times 

The work contains some very fine “passe J i 1 

‘ very ssages and will always afford 

opportunity for any organization which undertakes te sendy sore 
ously and with a purpose.—Star. 


The duet and chorus forming 


The work contains much merit. 
with admirable orchestral dispo- 


the finale is big and sonorous 
sitions.—Republic, 

The credit of having submitted the Salem witchcraft delusion 
to its first treatment in music belongs to Professor Skilton In 
the vocal as well as the instrumental score there are passages of 
true poetry.—Globe-Democrat. ; ; Sey 
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Van Vliet Scores Substituting for Casals 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, substituted for 
i*ablo Casals at a recent Chicago recital, and the press of 
tlt city on January 16 commented as follows upon the 
appearance: 

Mr. Van Vliet ampniies the place left vacant by Mr. Casals, and 
again proved himself to be an excellent cellist, with a tone of rich 
quality and fine command of his instrument, He could make 
his cello sing a romance with warmth or he could make his fingers 
dance up and down the strings in brilliant fashion.—Karleton 
Hackett in the Evening Post. 


his cello a rch, mellow tone 
which served as an almost perfect medium fer his conception of 
the musical message to be expressed. It was as admirable cello 
piaying as one could wish to hear, and his success was unmistak- 
able.—Henrietta Weber in the Herald and Examiner, 


Cornelius Van Vliet drew from 


He went off the beaten track with his pieces and succeeded 
thereby.—Edward C. Moore in the Daily Journal. 


Mr. Van Vliet may well be congratulated. He has all the 
ualities needed for successful solo work, a warm, pleasant tone, 
ne technic and a way of making music sound interesting. The 
novelty, Kamp’s “Andalusian” serenade, was redemanded by the 
audience when brilliantly played by Mr Van 
Devries in the Evening American. 


Vliet.—Herman 


Critics Enjoyed Amparito Farrar’s Recital 


Amparito Farrar’s first public appearance since her re- 
turn from abread was “a very successful recital” accord- 
ing to the Evening Mail of January 14, and she charmed 
her audience by her “youth, beauty, and pleasing vocal- 
ism,” said the New Ycrk American of the same date. 
Other criticisms. were: 

Miss Farrar’s voice is pure and sweet and well trained. oe 
Her English and French diction are both excellent, and she sings 
with a nice taste She was at her best in the group of modern 
French lyrics, and there was esprit in a Messager song, “Quand 
tu passes.” Her program was full of good things to sing and 
modern.-—James Gibbons Huneker, in the New York Times. 


Miss Farrar has a pleasing personality and a pleasing voice; in 
fact, she is a singer admirably suited for the art of the salon. 
Her voice possesses flexibility and it is of uniform timbre through 
out the scale. Miss Farrar was best last night in such things as 
the “Laughing Song” from Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” and in 
Richard Hageman’s “Do Not Go My Love” and “At the Well.”— 
New York Tribune. 

The andience was charmed by the youth, beauty and pleasing 
vocalism of Miss Farrar.—New York American. 


The minute Amparito Farrar comes on the platform you heave 
a sigh of relief. When she made her appearance at her song 
recital at Aeolian Hall last night, she out Farrared Amparito Far- 
rar. She was received with enthusiasm by her many admirers, an 
enthusiasm which increased as the evening proceeded. Miss Farrar 
has a delicate soprano voice. There is a great deal of sweetness 
and delicacy about it. She uses it with skill and possesses an 
unusual amount of natural aptitude. She has a pleasant person 
ality and a genuine gift for putting over a song. The program was 
rendered with rare taste and charm.—New York Telegraph. 

Since her debut as a full fledged recitalist last season, Miss Farrar 
has been much under the French influence, and her programs prove 
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it prettily. The one she gave in Aeolian Hall last night had many 
echoes of the Paris of yesterday and today. Good to look at and 
equally good to hear, it is not difficult for Miss Farrar to make 
a pleasing impression. A number of her songs were written for 
her especially, and to these she can bring a special zest and the 
grace of understanding —New York Evening Sun. 


She has gained much in poise and dramatic intensity and made 
an even more charming picture than on her first appearance. 
large and enthusiastic audience welcomed the singer.—New York 
Globe. 


A large audience heard Amparito Farrar give a very successful 
recital at Aeolian Hall last night. Miss Farrar’s voice is pleasant 
and she uses it with discretion. In fact, she gives every evidence 
ot having had a sane and sound training, She was particularly 
good in a group of French songs.—-New York Mail. 


Anparito Farrar gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall last night 
that charmed a large audience. Her program consisted of a 
French and Etglish songs, which she sang with daintiness and 
grace and with clear enunciation.—New York Evening World. 


Klibansky Artists in Stamford 


Mr. Klibansky gave a recital with two of his artist- 
pupils at the Low and Heywood School, Stamford, Conn. 
Borghild Braastad and Ruth Pearcy sang, and George 
Roberts, pianist, assisted. Mr. Klibansky’s pupils were 
liked so much that he was engaged to give another recital. 
Following is the press comment of the Daily Advocate 
Stamford, Conn., January 20: 

Borghild Braastad, young Norwegian soprano, and Ruth Pearcy, 
contralto, artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, whose work is well 
known to Stamford musicians, appeared in recital at the Low-Hey 
wood School, Saturday evening, and delighted a large and very 
responsive audience i 

Miss Braastad has an excellent soprano voice, clear and sweet, 
musical temperament and an art for tonal color that is most appeal 
ing. In addition to two groups of English songs, Miss Braastad 
sang a group in her native Norwegian. Among the most popular 
with the audience were the Norwegian songs and “I Dic Not 
Know,” by Vanderpool, and Worrell’s “Song of the Chimes.” 

Miss Pearcy captivated her audience with her rich contralto, and 
disclosed a splendid mastery of the mezzo-voce in Mrs. Hill’s charm 
ing “Lullaby” and Scott's “John o’ Dreams.”” Miss Pearcy's voice 
and musicianship place her in the front rank of the younger con 
traltos and a splendid future is predicted for this excellent young 
artist. 

Assisting the 
gifted pianist. 


singers was George Roberts, a young but most 


Lila Robeson a Busy Contralto 


Notwithstanding the upset conditions incidental to the 
epidemic and other unfavorable circumstances the season 
has brought about many and important engagements to 
Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany now under the direction of Walter Anderson. 

As soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
November 23, the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Decem- 
ber 2, Chicago Symphony Orchestra December 109, and in 
the oratorio “Elijah” with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
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LILA ROBESON, 
Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Choir, Miss Robeson was enthusiastically received, aid 
clearly demonstrated her title to one of America’s best 
contraitos. 

At the Newark Festival next May Miss Robeson will be 
associated with Caruso, Harrold, Werrenrath, Anna Case, 
ete. At the Lockport Festival in September the other 
well known artists include Orville Harrold, Florence Mac- 
beth, Arthur Middleton, etc. Many other important fes- 
tival engagements are pending which will be announced 
later. 


Francis Rogers Scores with New Song 


Francis Rogers gave a song recital at the Harvard 
Club of New York on Sunday, January 19. One of the 
hits of the afternoon was made with a new song, 
“Dana,” by Florence McGill. On the evening of the 
same day Mr. Rogers sang at the Pershing Club on 
Madison avenue, and on January 26 he was scheduled 
to give a song recital at the Century Association on 
Forty-third street. 
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Emilio A. RO XKXAS 


Vocal Instruction 
F t three years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
Ps, Se oli (cor, doth St.), N. ¥.C. Appointments by mail only. 





Young American Pianist 
Season 1918-1919 Now 


RAYMOND BURT «= ies 


Management: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


SOLO HARPIST, Crace Church, New York City. Studio: Grace Church 
Personal Address: 215 Second Ave., Pelham. N. Y. Tel. 2050 Pelham 


FLORENGE KENISTON 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, CONCERTS AND OPERA 
168 West 75th Street - - : New York City 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

















Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Address Mrs. Blodgett, 8 East 85th St., New York 


LYDIA LYNDGREN 


SOPRANO 


MANAGEMENT: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 











Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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The ASK MR. PERFIELD Cooperative Music 
School Credit Certificate Chain Plan Method for 
Universal affiliated Service was founded in 1905 
by T. H. PERFIELD and operation has already 
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INFORMATION FREE. RESULTS ASSURED 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New York 





44 West 44th Street, 


‘PYLE 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ANIS 


Management: THE woLrsonn Musica oT Yeu 


L-BAKER 


AR CSicton Tok zconps 
) West 111th Street New York Clily 











PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hail, New York 








E: Address: 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SiNGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 


-ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Chureh, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
"- Meetfine Stull, 7e7 ‘The ‘Avene, Cleveland oto 





SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Duties 
1451 Broadway New York 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


"Teacher for Metropolitan Opera Company” 
Superior Instruction— Positive and 
Permanent Results 
New York Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York 

Residence Telephone: 5460) Bedford 
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PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 FridayAfternoons 12 SundayAft ernoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
JOSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 
MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI_ LUCY GATES 
ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MARY JORDAN 


And Others to Be Announced 


Applications for new subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, in advance of the ral Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens on Mon- 
day ee, | OCTOBER 14th. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 12.) 


dolin-Glee Club made its first appearance locally on Jan- 
uary 24 at a mass meeting, after a decidedly strenuous 
season of rehearsals. The club is now ready to accept 
engagements, and offers snappy programs of typical “col- 
lege boy” style. Milton Barrett is leader, and James 
Wright, president-——-The Matthews cantata, “The City 
of God,” which was to have been given on January 26 by 
the First Presbyterian Church choir but was postponed 
hecause of the serious illness of H. Glenn Henderson, di- 
rector, will be presented on February 9.———-The Men’s 
Glee Cluh of Western Normal has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Wendell Vreeland; secretary, 
Curtis Glass; treasurer, Dale Braybrooks. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—The “Art Tea” given at the Florida Con- 
servatory brought $76 for the relief fund devoted to Ar- 
menians, Syrians and Jews. The musical program ren- 
dered during the evening was directed by Leona Dreis- 
bach, and those taking part were R. A. Fluke, bass; Mrs. 
E. W. Williamson, contralto; Mrs. Frank Keene, soprano, 
and Stanley Denzinger, pianist-——Mrs. Louis Sproule- 
Baker will assist her mother, Iva Sproule-Baker, with her 
music classes during the season.——On the afternoon of 
January 26 the Children’s Music Club gave a delightful 
program in the auditorium of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
L. B. Safford opened the proceedings, and other partici- 
pating were Armine and Marguerite Denicke, Thelma 
Carraway (five years of age), Marguerite Stuessy, Willie 
Becks, Mary Poore G who played an original composition), 
Inez Marvin, Mrs. James Embley, and poe $t.—— 
Men in uniform, under the direction of J. A. C. Riach, 
recently had charge of the music at the White Temple, 
when the program was rendered by R. A. Fluke, bass; 
R. F. Fleischman, baritone; A. Bodenhorne, and A. 
Nepereny, violinists——On "January 26 the special music 
at the Presbyterian Church, directed by L. D. Gates, in- 
cluded a violin solo by Isabel Brylawski and “The Ameri- 
cans Come” (Fay Foster), sung by Mrs. C. H. Blackburn. 
There were also quartet numbers by Mrs. Eugene Romf, 
Mrs. E. M. Williamson, L. D. Gates, and P. C. Long, and 
a baritone solo by P. C. Long——The entire program 
rendered on January 26 by Pryor’s Band in the Royal 
Palm Park was by special request. 


Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


Omaha, Neb.—Success continues to attend the efforts 
of the music department of the Omaha Woman’s Club in 
the presentation of their local artist series. The second 
number in the course was given on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9, and again on this occasion a large audience was 
present and great interest was shown in the evening’s 
program. The artists of the event were Mrs. A. Root, 
contralto; Emily Cleve, violinist, and Martin Bush, pian- 
ist, whose combined talents produced a program of high 
artistic value——Amelita Galli-Curci made her second ap- 
pearance in this city on the evening of January 10 as the 
opening attraction in Mrs. Green’s series of con- 
certs. An audience of 5,000 attended and testified to its 
admiration of the prima donna in no uncertain way. Galli- 
Curci’s program contained a large proportion of English 
songs and ballads, in addition to several coloratura arias. 
Homer Samuels accompanied——The Tuesday Musical 
Club presented Marie Mikova, pianist, and Warren Proc- 
tor, tenor, in a recital at the Brandeis Theater last week. 
Miss Mikova is a native of this city, and has frequently 
appeared here as a pianist. She has grown wonderfully, 
however, since her previous hearings, and presented on 
this occasion a finely balanced program with rare artistic 
finish and unfailing technical accuracy. Mr. Proctor dis- 
played a Ivric tengr voice of fine texture, and excellent in- 
terpretative ability in a program of arias and songs. His 
accompaniments were played by Martin W. Bush. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Pueblo, Col.—Many prominent soloists have volun- 
teered their services to the Pueblo Musical Society for 
the present season. Rehearsals now are being held regu- 
larly on Tuesdays. and those desiring to become members 
should apply on those evenings between 7 and 8 o'clock. 
Concerts will be given by the organization, the’ season 
heing from October to May, and it will also bring well 
known musicians and musical attractions to Pueblo. The 
society aims to organize a chorus capable of rendering 
masterpieces and high class compositions——It is the 
opinion of prominent Pueblo citizens that no better plan 
could have been discovered by the committee appointed 
to consider the question of a suitable memorial for the 
Pueblo soldiers and sailors of the world war than that 
of an organ for the new municipal auditorium. The 
Pueblo Musical Society has taken the lead in the move- 
ment, and the efforts of the organization have met with 
instantaneous success. 


St. John, N. B.—A very interesting talk was given by 
Mrs. Gustave Kuburg at the King’s Dauehters’ Guild, Sun- 
day, January 12, the subject being “The Work of the Chap- 
lains in England.” A solo was beautifully sung by Mrs. A. 
Pierce Crocket——The ladies of the Y. W. P. A. enter- 
tained the sailors at the Seamen’s Institute on Saturday 
evering, Tanuary t1. A fine musical program was carried 
out by the choir of Centenary Church——The annual meet- 
ing of the New Brunswick Auxiliary of the Canadian Bible 
Society was held in St. Andrew’s Church, January if 
There were addresses by prominent clergymen of the ci 
and special music was given by the choir of St. Andre 
Church. The program also included a trio. “Lift Thine 
Eves” from “Elijah.” by Louise and Jean Anderson, so- 
pranos, and Mrs. Lelacheur, contralto: a solo by Thomas 
Guy, and a duet by Miss Anderson and Mrs. Lelacheur.—— 
The first of the series of afternoon lectures by the Ladies’ 
Association of the Natural History Society was given on 
January 14 by Mrs. Tohn Sealy, the subject being “Jerusa- 
lem.” During the afternoon Louise Knight, soprano, sang 
a selection from “The Creation” and a Hebrew song. 
Members of Trinity Church choir sang two Psalms.— 
The Art Club held an interesting meeting on Thursday, 
Tanuarv 16, at their studio on Peel street. The musical 
part of the program delighted every one, and was partici- 
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pated in by Mrs. T. J. Gunn, violinist; Erminie Climo, 
soprano; Dorcthy Bayard, pianist, and Clarence Girvan, 
baritone. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

San Diego, Cal.—(See ‘Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—A program was given at tle Kelly 
Field Y. M. C. A building No. 3 on January 6, under the 
direction of Ethel Hughes. She was assisted by Julia 
Schillring and Misses Voit and Garrett. ——Gertrude Say- 
nisch had charge of an interesting program given on Jan- 
uary © at Camp Travis. Those who assisted her were 
Mrs. James Villanueva, Idele Adelman, Ruth Frances. Lit- 
tle. Clara Marie Arrington, W. F. Daeth, Louis Saynisch 
an? James Villanueva.——An enjoyable program was 
given on January -7 at Brooks Field in the Y. M. C. A. 
building and was arranged by Mrs. W. E. Gardner. Those 
assisting were Julia Schillring, Lieutenant Sony and W. 
E. Gardner——The Lutheran Brotherhood Club gave an 
excellent pro; wm on January 8 with the following par- 
ticipants : G. Hornberger, soprano; Walter P. 
Romberg, bn Elizabeth ein, contralto; W. F 
Graushaar, baritone, and Harriett Richardson Gay, 
contralto. The program opened with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and closed with “America.”——The San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, gave 
the first concert of its season on January 9 at the op 
Theater. A large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
Blitz with prolonged applause as he took his place on the 
stand. The entire program, which consisted of “Marche 


Hongroise,” Berlioz; “Arabian Serenade,” Langey; 
“Meditation,” Drumm; “Morris Dance,” “Shepherd’s 
Dance” and “Torch Dance,’ ‘from Henry VIIL, J. Edward 


German, and “Valse des fleurs,” Tschaikowsky, was given 
with the splendid interpretation, excellent musicianship and 
finish which the public has learned to expect from Mr. 
Blitz. John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, was the soloist, playing 
Mendelsschn’s melodious, yet exacting, concerto in G 
minor, with orchestral accompaniment, which was given 
with assurance, splendid tone and technic by this sterling 
musician, of whom San Antonio is so proud. At the con- 
clusion of the concerto, after much applause, he played his 
own charming “Serenade.” In the afternoon the usual 
public rehearsal took place———-A musical program was 
given on January 9 by two of Arthur Claassen’s pupils, 
Mrs. Charles Truetter and Harriett Richardson Gay, with 
Mr. Claassen as accompanist. Other artists were Ruth 
Krausshar, Elva Marie Dawson and Arthur Baker, the 
occasion being a reception given by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood Club——The Woman's Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. 
gave a benefit performance on January 10 at the Gunter 
Hotel. Those contributing to the program were Walter 
Dunham, pianist; a quartet from Kelly Field Glee Club, 
consisting of Messrs. Talbot, Bussn, Esman and Delaker ; 
Ruth Elizabeth Herbst, cornetist ; Mrs. Frederick Abbott, 
accompanist; Frederick Abbott, reader; a Kelly Field trio, 
consisting of A. Frankel, violinist; Edwin Tout, cellist, and 
Robert E. Mitchell, pianist; and there was also “The 
Vagabond Prince.”——-A most enjoyable program was 
given at the home of Mrs. Lafayette Ward on January 11 
by Margaret West, Mrs. Charles Schmook, Mrs. Alfred 
Ward, Walter Dunham, David Griffin, director of the 
Kelly Field Glee Club, and Frederick R. Brown and Clifford 
Biehl, both of the Glee Club——Mrs. D. W. Shellenger. 
Nora Duessen and Mr. Ringmuth, of the Army Y. M. C 
A., contributed numbers on the program given at_ the 
Vesper services held in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
on January 12——The Kelly Field Glee Club, “David 
Griffin, director, gave its final concert on January 12 in 
the auditorium of the Main Avenue High School. The 
program consisted of numbers which the Glee Club has 
made popular and solos by various members. This organi- 
zation is a splendid singing body of men, and its effective- 
ness is due to the excellent musicianship and leadership 
of Mr. Griffin The club will be greatly missed by its 
many friends here. At the rendition of “The Messiah” 
the singers will constitute the male section of the soldier- 
civilian chorus——An excellent program was given at the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Club on January 15 by the follow- 
ing artists: Mrs. Robert Hugman, Thadeus Perry, Sarah 
Karcher, Russell Hughes. Dorothy De Costa, Hilda 
Schatzler, Lucile Hickey, Gladys Cottrill and Dr. Chester 
Chandler. The accompanists were Ethel Brown, Lillian 
Hughes and Gladys Cottrill. The singing of “America” 
by the assembly closed the program.——The second con- 
cert in the series of six by the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra was given in the Empire Theater on January 16 
before a large and decidedly appreciative audience. The 
playing of the orchestra was characterized by beauty of 
tone, excellent volume and delicate pianissimos. David 
Griffin, baritone, post song leader at Kelly Field and 
organizer and director of the Kelly Field Glee Club, was 
the soloist. He was splendidly received and at the con- 
clusion of his two numbers, “Bois E is,” from “Amadis,” 
Lully, and “Vision Fugitive,” from “Herodiade,” Massenet, 
with orchestral accompaniment, he was forced to give 
encores, for which Walter Dunham accompanied him.—— 
On January 17 Arthur Middleton, the eminent bass bari- 
tone, appeared in San Antonio under the local manage- 
ment of M. Augusta Rowley. He was the first of four 
attractions which she will bring to the city this season. 
Mr. Middleton was greeted with prolonged applause when 
he stepped on the stage, for he has established himself as 
a favorite here. His program consisted of numbers which 
showed to advantage his wonderfully large resonant tone 
and also the delicate, exquisite pianissimos of which his 
voice is capable. Th first three numbers by Handel served 
to show wonderful flexibility and sustained legato. Then 
followed three charming old ye one songs; a group con- 
sisting of three operatic arias, splendidly given; four songs 
by Sidney Homer, three Kipling ballads and “Danny 

Deever,” Damrosch, the rendition of which brought thrills, 
so realistic did he make it. Powell Weaver was a capable 
accompanist.——Members of B. Y. P. U. gave an excellent 
program at Y. M. C. A. building No. 73, at Camp Travis, 
on January 18 Those — contributed were: Henrietta 
Kimbrough, Charles and Thomas Ramby, Lucy Sprecher, 
Iva Jackson, Mrs. Haywood, Corporal McCullough, Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong and Captain Danilson. Helen Linscott 
was the accompanist.——Ths birthday on January 19 of Gen- 
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erals Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson was celebrated 
by the Albert Sidney Johnston Camp, United Confederate 
Veterans, with a program by Alicia Petticlerc, so- 
prano, and Ruth Herbst, cornetist, and an address by J. 
Ira Kercheville-——Gertrude Saynisch had charge of the 
program given at the Lutheran Brotherhood Club on 
January 19 by the following artists: Idella Adelmann, 
Alice Schuetze, Ruth Francis, Pearl Coin, Mrs. W J 
Maurer, Mrs. Florence Anderson, Clara May Arrington, 
W. F. Deeth, Louis Schuetze and James Villanueva. 
A concert was given by massed bands under the direction 
of Lieut. E. A. Halloway on January 19. The pro- 
gram consisted of numbers by Sousa, Tschaikowsky, Hall, 
Luigin, ete. Alfredo Coredoni, of the 218th Engineers, 
sang “Ah, So Pure,” from “Martha,” and “Thy Tiny Hand 
is Frozen,” from “Boheme,” Puccini, accompanied by 
Edward Person, 53d Field Artillery-———A sacred program 

+ was given at the Robert E. Lee School on January 19, in 
commemoration of the birthday of Robert E. Lee. Those 
contributing were Mrs. George Gwinn, Elsa Harms, Clif- 
ford Biehl and Gilbert Schramm. Quartet numbers were 
given in addition to several solos. Mrs. Harry Leap was 
the accompanist——A twilight sacred concert was given 
at the Travis Park Methodist Church on January 19. 
Those who contributed numbers were: Pearl Johnson, 
Leonora Smith, Roy Wall, David Bloom, Edwin Tout, 
Mary Aubrey and Robert E, Mitchell. Mrs. Harry Leap 
and Mrs. George T. Howard were the accompanists. 


Spokane, Wash.—The boys of the great Ninety-first 
Regiment, several thousand strong, were welcomed home 
recently. A great parade with several bands made the 
welkin ring. Proudly did the boys march through the 
city streets and many were the comments on their martial 
appearance. The officers were entertained at the Chamber 
of Commerce with a dinner, several hundred people being 
present. The assembly was addressed by Lieutenant Prell 
and Sergeant Insinger. Clara Phillips Cathey Burt 
sang two songs of her own composition, “Dinna Ask Me” 
and “In a Little Shanty.” 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Max Rosen, violinist, gave a recital 
on January 23 in the Mizpah Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Morning Musicals and scored a marked suc- 
cess. The recital lad been given by the Morning Musicals 
at popular prices, many tickets going to students and work- 
ers. The auditorium was nearly full and the audience 
was very enthusiastic over Rosen’s artistic work. Mr. 
Rosen has fire and temperament and plays with an abund- 
ance of technic and a sweep and mastery of style which 
are remarkable. His bowing is firm, yet delicate; his tone 
rounded and fresh and his interpretations virile. He will 
be watched with great interest by those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear him in this city-———A concert was 
given by the students of the Music Department of the Col- 
lege of Fne Arts on Wednesday, December 11, and those 
who took part were: Organ—Henrietta Knapp (Albany), 
Miriam Deering (Oneida); piano—Gertrude Dietrich 
(Syracuse). Geraldine Coon (Binghamton), Marjorie 
Willard (Syracuse) and Maud E. Gates (Syracuse) ; 
voice—Charlotte Snyder (Syracuse), and Verna Shaff 
(Fulton).—Alma Gluck will sing in the Mizpah Audi- 
torium on February 13, under the direction of the Recital 
Commission. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Youngstown, Ohio.—The Monday Musical Club has 
outdone itself this season despite the influenza and other 


interferences. Quite unexpectedly came the announcement 
that the Creatore Grand Opera Company had been engaged 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS THAT HAVE SEEN WAR. = 
These band instruments piled up on the deck of the U. 8S. S. Huntington belong to the 57th Artillery of New York.  ~ 
The instruments accompanied the old 9th of New York (now the 57th Artillery) on its eighteen months’ trip 


in France and have been through all the battles with the regiment. 
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for the presentation of five cperas. Having been denied 
its musical feast for the opening months of the season, 
Youngstown turned out en masse to hear the company at 
the Park Theater in “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Martha,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” The response from the 
public will encourage the M. M. Club to present the best 
offerings obtainable. The singers and orchestra, with 
Creatore and Schmid as directors, were above criticism 
and we hope for a return engagement.——On January 20 
Edward Morris, pianist, was presented in recital as a 
substitute for Du Berta and Gunbrere, who were unable 
to appear owing to illness. His program was well chosen 
and his playing, style and personality revealed him as a 
finished artist. Mr. Morris is American born and Ameri- 
can trained and his appearance here was one of the most 
enjoyable piano recitals ever heard before the Monday 
Musical Club.— -The Victory celebration, which. was to 
have been given by the W. C. T. U. on January 17, was 
postpyned until the third Friday in February, as the annual 
fellowship luncheon of the Youngstown Federation of 
Clubs was held on that date. Over 800 club women 
gathered for the luncheon at the Hotel Ohio, and several 
hundred more appeared for the program. Patriotism was 
the keynote of the day’s activities. The presence of the 
well known Jane Addams, the announcement of the late 
H. H. Stambaugh’s auditorium gift, and the singing of 
Kathryn Guarneri combined to make the gathering one of 
the most notable affairs in club annals. Miss Guarneri, 
soprano of Trinity Church, displayed in her singing 
exquisite coloring and spontaneity of feeling. She pos- 
sesses a fine voice and revealed to her vast audience her 
ability as a scloist———The citizens of Youngstown are 
indebted to the Monday Musical Sing Committee for a 
wonderful sing on January 19 at the Temple Rodef Sholem. 
Mrs. Singleton King, chairman, provided a program of 
rare merit, for the audience was privileged to hear Miss 
Rudge and Mrs. Frank Thompson. Both gave pleasing 
compositions, beautifully rendered. The Liberty Chorus 
of the Ohio Works, T. N. Davis, director, sang four num- 
bers with the spirit and harmony that have made this 
organization so popular. The club president, Mrs. C. B. 
Klingensmith was leader, and her art with the baton and 
her splendid personality were prominent features of the 
sing. Mrs. Klingensmith is beloved by all Youngstown for 
her unselfish interest in things musical. It is due largely to 
her untiring activities that the Monday Musical Club has 
been ablé to bring such excellent talent here this season. 
Her success with the sing was due in part to the admirable 
work of Mrs. F. B. Horn, who acted as accompanist. Mrs. 
W. P. Williamson, State chairman of community sing work, 
announces that the Victory Quartet of the club will go to 
Camp Sherman for a week end to give cheer to the con- 
valescent soldiers there. The quartet consists of Gertrude 
Evans, Mrs. Albert Freed, L. T. Goodridge and William 
Williams. 


Detroit Hears Notable Faculty Concert 


A memorahle faculty concert was that given at the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art recently, when Philip 
Abbas and Charles Frederic Morse did Saint-Saéns’ op. 
32 sonata for cello and piano, William Howland sang 
two Handel arias and shorter numbers, William G. 
King played Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” for vio- 
lin, Guy Bevier Williams was heard on the piano in 
Enesco’s toccata, Ravel’s “Frolic of the Waters” and 
Sinding’s “Rhapsodie Guerriere,” Mr. Abbas performed 
Boéllmann’s cello variations, and Messrs. Williams, 
King and Abbas wound up the striking program with 
an impressive reading of a Mendelssohn trio. A crowd- 
ed audience applauded and encored insistently. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“Forest Scenes,” Conrad Wirtz 


The composer has called them sketches and given them the names 
of “Dawn Among the Trees,” “Life in the Forest,” “Evenin 


Quietude.” They are unpretentious and full of a formal kind o 
melody, leaning toward the classical school. The fingering is 
marked, 


Adagio for Orchestra, Transcription, Chalmers Clifton 


This orchestral piece, which the composer has recast most suc- 
cessfully as a piano solo, has the unusual time eopiere of 3-2. 
No doubt 3-4 would have been easier to read. The key of G 
is better for the piano than the orchestra and sounds very well in 
the transcription, Needless to say, the piece is slow and expressive, 
It has considerable harmonic freedom and the part writing abounds 
in modern contrapuntal liberties which the old masters would shake 
their heads at. 


Violin Music, Transcribed by Efrem Zimbalist 


Six numbers from the repertory of the eminent violinist are in 
ths present collection. They have been edited, phrased and fingered 
and will certainly commend themselves to lovers of violin music. 
The selected numbers are: Berceuse, by Cui; orend, adagio from 
the ballet “Raymonda,” by Glazounow; ebrew roa ah by Joseph 
Achron; humoresque, Tor Aulin; scherzo, schaikowsky ; 
waltz from the ballet “Raymonda,” by —. They vary in 
length amd difficulty, but they are all equally well edited. 


Serenata, Maurice Baron 


This is tuneful and vivacious, 
by a composer who knows the fingerboard and bow. 
with facility and it sounds spontaneous, 


Sixty-Russian Folksongs for One Voice 


There are three volumes of these folksongs, with twenty to each 
volume. They all have a certain uncouthness due to the low men 
tality and gross ignorance of the folk from which they spran 
There is an occasional gleam of burly joy in them, but as a rule 
they are gloomy when not dull, Their redeeming feature, of course, 
is that they are unlike other music. No one could possibly take 
them for Spanish, Scotch, Italian or of any other more civilized 
nation. The volumes have been compiled from the best existing 
sources and piano accompaniments added by Kurt Schindler, who 
has likewise supplied an introductory essay and assisted Deems 
Taylor to furnish English translations. Those who like the real 
article in folksongs will find this collection noteworthy. But no 
one must expect the flavor of tropical fruit and sugar in a barrel 
of Russian caviar. 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 


Pauline Arnoux MacArthur 


wrote both words and music of this love song 
One version is called 


full of characteristic violin effects 
It was written 





“Your Smile,” 


The lady who 
has also made two versions of the music. 
folksong and the other is called concert. The folksong version 
which has been sent in for review is appropriately simple. It will 
meet the requirements of modest singers and players who make 
a little music at home 


“Daily Studies for the Violin,” Florian Zajic 


All of these studies consist of notes which are held down while 
other notes are played more or less rapidly, ‘There can be no 
doubt about the strengthening value of these exercises. Very few 
students will be able to play more than a few pages of them 
without resting. They have ne musical value, and their merit is due 
entirely to the stren th and independence of the fingers which they 

will .certainly give if they are intelligently and systematically used. 


“Musical Sketches for the Piano,” Joseph Gahn 


There are nine of these little two or three , page pieces for chil- 
dren, They are called: “Little Romance,” Frolics,” ‘radle 
Song,” “Pastor: — “Song of the Brook,” “Roller Skating, ” “Stately 
Dance,”” “The Race” and “The Soldiers Are Coming.” One piece 
makes a lesson. They are melodious enough to be attractive and 
technical enough to he of service in developing the fingers. The 
composer has wisely avoided octaves, full chords and harmonies that 
are harsh to the childish ear. 


Three Songs, Op. 12, Julius Chaloff 


These are what are conveniently called art songs and belong 
primarily on recital programs. The melodic phrases are not easy 
for the singer and the accompaniments require a pianist with con- 
siderable skill. They will be successful at serious concerts, but 
the composer knows well enough that the public shows little 
enthusiasm for songs of this nature. They are called: “The Har 
vest Moon,” “Devction,” “To the Butterfly” 


“The Trail to the Shadowland,” William Lester 


There is apparently an Indian itouch to a few of this song's 
phrases. The voice part, however, is in the paleface’s best vocal 
manner and the harmonies are likewise the product of European 
culture manipulated by an American. The song has character and 
will therefore be left severely alone by the public, which demands 
conventional inanity. This song is short but not easy. 


Two Songs, Humphrey Mitchell 


“Just for This” has an accompaniment almost in the manner 
of a Chopin prelude. It trips along very pleasantly with a charm- 
ing vocal part above it. “There Was a Star” is a love song like 
a modern English ballad. Both songs ought to appeal to those 
who sing and to those who listen 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
“Pastime Sketches,” J. R. Morris 


This is sane and wholesome music such as Longfellow might 
have written had he been a composer, but which Poe would have 
considered too unromantic and conventional for his eccentric genius. 
These sketches which are called ‘ ‘Evening Thought,” “Anticipation,” 
“Remembrance,” “Greetings of Spring,” “Dream of Love,” “Song 
of Cheer,” are within the reach of the best amateur pianists and 
will be found suitable for asreuent pupils. No professional player 
will have any trouble with them. There is no reason why pianists 
should not perform them in public. At present the public is more 
than ever Sroad to take a kindly interest in American comp - 
sitions, Here are six new American pieces which would be sought 
for at once if the composer had a Slovak, Turkisi or Balkan name. 


HENRY K. WHITE, NORTHAMPTON, 
MAS 





“Love Divine” (O Salutaris), Rufus C. Garland 


There is a Gounod smoothness about this churchlike song which 
will commend it to church singers. The voice part is very sin 
able and the accompaniment easy. Both the Latin and the Englis 
texts are given. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Serenade-Caprice, Louis Victor Saar 


This is a bright little piano solo of only medium ay and 
with a number of phrases for the right hand which sound harder 
than they really are. It is also published for violin and piano. 


Nocturne, R. Huntington Woodman 

This particular evening’s revery is broken by a tragedy of some 
description, if the middle part of the nocturne means anything 
at all, The suave melody in the right hand floating upon a sweep 
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GEORGE HAMLIN, 


The prominent tenor, was a great admirer of the late ea- 


President, Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Hamlin recalls with 
pride a private recital which he gave for Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing his last term in the White House. A splendid auto- 
graphed photograph of this illustrious American records this 
event, and now decorates Mr, Hamlin’s studio at Lake Placid. 





of long arpeggios in the left hand gives place to a rhapsodical out- 
burst. The work is a nocturne nevertheless, for so Chopin has 
ordained some nocturnes to act. 


“The Kilties’ March,” Kenneth M. Murchison 


This has the ruggedness and the peculiar harmonies of a Scotch 
tune as well as a few phrases of “old Scotch tunes in it at times, 
It is to be had as a vocal solo and as a partsong for mixed voices 
and for male voices. 


Spanish Choral Ballads of Sacred and Secular Cata- 


lonian Folk Music 


The names of the ballads are: “The Birds Praise the Advent 
of the Savior,” “A Miracle of the Virgin Mary,” “Serenade de 
Murcia,” “In the Monastery of Montserrat,” “The Ballad of Don 
Joan and Don Ramon,” “The Silversmith,” “The Miracle of St. 
Raymond,” “The Three Kings,” “The Three Drummers,” “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” “The Virgin’s Plaint.” They have 
all been put into modern notation, harmonized and supplied with 
accompaniments by Kurt Schindler. They are arranged for various 
combinations of voices and instruments, sometimes as a solo with 
chorus and harp, sometimes for two, three, four and more voices. 


B. C. Hilliam’s Song Holds Its Own 


B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All Forever” is holding 
its own. The song has proven its worth more than once 
lately as a number on victory programs. It made a tre- 
wendous success as the closing number of a concert given 
at Antelope Camp, Lincoln, Neb., on December 10. The 
stirring melody of the number reflected its name, “The 
American Marseillaise.” 

John H. Hoffman, of Rahway, N. J., sang the song at 
another big victory supper at a church there, and the local 
papers ran the following article in the account of the 
event: “John J. Hoffman sang in a most excellent manner 
‘Freedom for All Forever,’ the audience joining in the 
chorus. The stirring nature of the song made it a general 
favorite.” 

Edward Roberts used it in a special patriotic service at 
Dr. Christian Reisner’s church on a Sunday evening in 
November, under the auspices of Tali Esen Morgan. 

Dr. Erovia Wheaton Reed, who taught the nurses of the 
United States Army singing before they sailed for the 
other side, had a lettet from a Miss Maitland recently in 
which she said that she was walking through one of the 
wards singing “Freedom for All Forever” and one of the 
boys asked her what it was. Others insisted that she 
sing it all for them, and it proved so popular that they 
would not let her stop until she had taught them all the 
words and music. She says it has so much pep that the 
boys seem to like it better than any of the songs she 
knows. 

Judith Dameron, an American contralto, who recently 
returned from Italy where she had been singing in grand 
opera, has since been devoting all her time to singing at 
the various camps and canteens. One of the songs that 
she used everv single day was “Freedom for All Forever.” 
It was not an unusual thing for people in the audience 
(during the time that she lent her voice for war chari- 
ties) to offer to give extra money if she would repeat 
that song. Miss Dameron thinks it one of the most stir- 
ring numbers she has ever rendered. 

Frank Croxton says that it is the most powerful song 
written since the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It is 
his hope that the song be specially brought before the 
American people by being placed in the schools, includ- 
ing the community sings and through the phonograph. 

Marie Smith Sanguinette rendered the Hilliam song 
with distinctive success at the New York Theater Club 
last month. It was also a favorite with a large audience 
in Faribault, Minn., this season—so much so that the song 
is very popular in that city now. 








Leginska’s New York Recital, No. II 
Leginska’s second New York recital of the season will 
take place at Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, February 
10, when she is to play another of her very interesting 
programs, 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 

OF “LOVELY LEMAN” 

(Continued from page 6.) 

few years later his “Dombey and Son”; and many pages 
and many dithyrambs about this lake have been written by 
other famous writers, such as Lamartine, Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, Ruskin and Tolstoi. 


The 1902 Summer 


Little by little, however, “literary Léman” lost its for- 
mer importance and has been transformed in the last 
twenty years into a musical one. Of course the war has 
disturbed the ideal summer life along its shores, as it has 
disturbed everything else in the world. It is several years 
now since the pleasant colony of friends and artistic col-- 
leagues have gathered in Switzerland, and for us of the 
Flonzaley the greatest blow has been the loss of Edward De 
Coppet, our patron and friend, who was always there. 
We look back with greatest pleasure to those long ago 
summers when all was peace, quiet and good comradeship 
among fellow artists. One summer I recall in particular, 
that of 1902. 


The Paderewski Estate 


With the tremendous fortune earned during his tours 
through the whole of Europe and of the United States, 
Ignace Paderewski bought several years ago “Riond Bos- 
son,” 2 princely estate near Morges, where he has been 
accustomegl to receive and magnificently entertain hordes 
of friends and. legions of Polish noblemen and prelates. 
In the park, tended by an English expert, whose wages 
are those of a prernier, Mme. Paderewski bred prize fowl, 
for which she pays at times as much as 35,000 francs per 
couple; and Mr. Paderewski cultivated rare grapes, which 
bear his name and are sold in the neighboring towns with 
a nice little deficit of five francs per bunch. From time 
to lime, and especially on St. Ignatius Day, they gave re- 
ceptions, the magnificence and splendor of which can hard- 
'y be described, and where, besides the principal members 
of the surrounding colony, all the stars of the musical 
Olympus are to be found assembled. 


Ernest Schelling’s “Chateau De Garengo” 


A few miles farther, in the Chateau de Garengo, the an- 
cient residence of the bishops of Geneva, Ernest Schelling, 
the American pianist, displays before a select cosmopolitan 
society, the multiple talents of his protean nature. He 
composes, dances, entertains, motors, canoes, and trains 
dogs, with the same grace with which he plays a nocturne 
of Chopin, with the same delicacy with which he inter- 
prets a piece of Debussy; with the same astonishing fa- 
cility with which he tosses off a rhapsody of Liszt. 


The De Coppet Villa 


In their charming and original villa, Le Flonzaley, near 
Vevey, the summer home of the late Edward De Coppet, 
of New York, and Mrs. De Coppet, assisted by their quar- 
tet, gave on Sunday afternoons musicales which, enlight- 
ened by the pure and high artistic ideals of the host and 
beautified by the gentle smile and poetic playing of the 
hostess, attracted te that remote and tranquil! corner the 
mest conspicuous personalities of “Musical Léman.” 


Mme. Sembrich’s “Le Verger” 


Near by, Marcella Sembrich, having retired from the 
stage just at the culminant point of her fairy-like career, 
and thus through an access of modesty, deprived the 
world of a joy which no other living artist is able to 
duplicate, was savoring in her villa, “Le Verger,” in Ouchy, 


for the first time in her life, the acute and unknown 
pleasures of 2 “mortal’s existence.” English 
literature, rowing and mountain climbing are her chief 
delights. 


Delights of Hofmann, Ganz, Spiering, Bauer 


At Beaumaroche, Josef Hofmann rested. Having locked 
his piano for the whole summer he sought distraction in 
the hard problems of architecture and mechanics while 
building a new house and a new motor. Rudolph Ganz, at 
Clarens, was disciplining a whole regiment of American 
pianists; Theodore Spiering, at Les Plans, presiding over 
a large colony of violinists; and Harold Bauer, in Vevey, 
ruling over a large circle of enthusiastic disciples. 


A Change in the Leman Colony 


In more recent years the membership of the Leman 
colony changed. Some of those just named left and 
others came to take their place. And it may be a future 
summer will come, when the world has again become 
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not see how the art of teaching singing 

can ever be standardized; the whole subject is 
too individual, too personal. The standard of ex- 
cellence cannot be cut and dried and bound fast by 
rules. 


J »0 


—Percy Rector Stephens. 


Are You Interested in This Subject ? 
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EACHING “Singing” cannot be standardized ; 
but the law governing free tone emission can be 
standardized. Free tone emission has nothing to 
do with the individuality of the singer, nor has it 

anything to do with quality or interpretation. 
— Julius William Meyer. 





A PAMPHLET containing a series of articles 
by Julius William Meyer, on the Technic of 


Singing will be sent free on request. 


Address: Department I, Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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tranquillized, that will bring many of us again together 
ence more about the beautiful Genevan lake, to enjoy the 
beauties and inspiration which it has afforded since time 
immemorial. 


Huneker’s Description of Ornstein Recital 


James Gibbons Huneker, the well known critic of New 
York, wrote rather a facetious review of Leo Ornstein’s 
Aeolian Hall recital of December 7, 1918, stating that the 
noted pianist gave his recital to an audience that “early 
mobbed the lobbies, marched at intervals to the. stage, and 
long clung there to walls, to organ pipes, pedal base, stairs, 





LEO ORNSTEIN. 


or any niche offering a view. There was a reason in that 
the sensational ‘cubist’—who is also a serious pianist of parts 

was playing his own sonata bearing the Alpha, and 
Om@ga of classical or romantic labels, ‘Allegro Appassion- 
ata’ and ‘Marche Funebre.’ He recalled Chopin’s ‘Funeral 
March’ in concave mirrors with ‘Danny Deever’ for the 
corpse; but his music at least was alive, moving, kaleido- 
scopic, and it had the punch of Ornstein’s famous thumb- 
trill in the ‘Allegretto’ of fluent grace and the abruptly 





ending ‘Animato’ of the close. There followed Ravel's ‘The 
Gibbet’ and others, strange Bolsheviki of the black keys. 
But in Beethoven's sonata ‘Appassionata’ later, it was the 
serious Ornstein that was heard, and in the Verdi-Liszt 


‘Rigoletto’ almost a gay one.” 


Caruso to Sing Roxas’ Song, ‘“Stornelli” 

Emilio A. Roxas, the well known composer and also 
coach of Giovanni Martinelli, received the following letter 
from Enrico Caruso, dated January 17, 1919: 

Dear Maestro Roxas: 

Mr. Caruso has received your “Stornelli.” It is with the greatest 
sleasure that I inform you that he likes your song immensely and 
e will sing it at one of his future concerts, and he is~verv. glad 
to accept your dedication of it 

Wishing you all the success which you deserve and with Mr 
Caruso's best regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Bravyo Zirato 
Secretary to Mr. Carus 
Mr. Roxas’ latest songs, “Adoration” and “Stornelli,” 


the charming songs which procured so much favorable 
comment for Mr. Martinelli, the distinguished Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, will be among the numbers produced at the 
meeting of “The National Round Table for Speech Im 
provement,” in Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on the evening of February 14. The musical pro 
gram will be turnished by Mr. Roxas, on which oceasion 
he will introduce two of his very promising pupils—Regina 
Agnes Kahl and Leon Carson. 


Ethelynde Smith at Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital at the Mary 
Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va., on January 17.. She 
was received with the spontaneous and youthful exuber- 
ance usually associated with such an institution. The 
seminary has a splendid musical department, and the stu- 
dents were therefore able to appreciate the fine points of 
the program, which was a varied and interesting one and 
which consisted of works by American, English, French 
and Italian composers. Particularly welcomed was Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come,” a song which never fails 
to elicit unbounded enthusiasm and applause. Emilie F, 
Cassebeer was the accompanist. 

While in Staunton, Miss Smith sang in the chapel where 
President Wilson was baptized, the occasion being a re- 
ception in honor of his recent birthday, at which 10,000 
people were present. ; 


American Institute Students Give Recital 


Students of piano and voice united in a very enjoyable 
recital at the American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, January 28. Louis Mini- 
cue began the program playing well, Edna Oster is a 
very talented girl. Catherine Kamper’s speciai charac 
teristic is beautiful tone. Dorothy Leach is one of the 
cleverest pianists ever heard at the institution, and Alice 
R. Clausen plays excellently. Elsie Duffield has a beauti 
ful voice, and Ambrose Cherichetté is a promising tenor 
of operatic tendency. Others on the program were Lucile 
Duncan, Dorothy Burns and Albert Persky 
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4A 
Third New York Week of Chicago Opera 


The third week of the Chicago Opera Association's New 
York season will begin Monday evening, February 10, 


with Leroux’s “Le Chemineau,” with the cast of the 
recent performance, reviewed on another page of this 
issue. Tuesday evening there will be a novelty, Mas- 


senet’s posthumous “Cléopatre,” with Mary Garden in the 
title role. On Wednesday evening Galli-Curci will head 
the. “Barber of Seville” cast. Thursday evening will 
bring another novelty for New York, Catalani’s “Loreley,” 
with Anna Fitziu and Alessandro Dolci in the principal 
Friday comes Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
with Mary Garden, and Saturday afternoon Galli- 
“Traviata.” 


roles 
Dame,” 
Curci will sing Violetta in 


Powder King Writes War March 


Alfred I. Du Pont, the millionaire powder manufac- 
turer, is a composer, it was learned very recently. He has 
written a war march called “The American General” and 
dedicated to General Pershing. The War Department has 
honored the composer by asking him to send the piece 
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to all the bands of the army. Other compositions of Mr. 
Du Pont, who is somewhat hampered in his musical work 
by deafness, are “White Eagle” and “March of the Allies.” 


Fourth Home Symphony Concert, February 12 


The Fourth Evening Mail Home Symphony concert of 
the season will be given in Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
evening, February 12. The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conducting, will play, with Anna Fitziu, 
of the Chicago Opera Association, and Samuel Gardner, 
the American violinist, as soloists. Tschaikowsky’s “Pa- 
thetic” symphony will be the orchestral feature of the 
program, 


Maurice Rosenfeld in New York 


Maurice Rosenfeld, the critic on the Chicago Daily 
News, was sent by his paper to New York to cover the 
musical activities in this city during the initial week of 
grand opera at the Lexington Theater, given there by the 
Chicago Opera Association Mr. Rosenfeld also went 
to performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
reported telegraphically to his paper several of the im- 
portant concerts which took place during the week. 


Anna Case Goes West Via Florida 


Anna Case, the popular young concert soprano, left New 
York last week for Florida, where she will fill concert en- 
gagements in Jacksonville and Tampa. Miss Case will 
then spend a week of rest at the Royal Hotel Poinciana, 
preparatory to her Pacific Coast tour which starts in the 
middle of February. 


Levitzki’s Farewell ‘Recital, March 1 


Mischa Levitzka will give his farewell recital before 
going to Australia, at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon, March 1. His program will be a popular one—a 
Scarlatti sonata, the Waldstein sonata, an entire group 
of Chopin, and other numbers. 
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Bourdon Makes $27,000 for War Relief 


Louis H, Bourdon, the well known Montreal manager, 
passed through New York last week on his way to Wash- 
ington, where he went in behalf of the Montreal War 
Relief Committee, carrying with him a check for $3,- 
307.00. This was the net profit of the concerts given in 
Montreal by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, André 
Messager, conductor, which appeared before two packed 


houses in Montreal. Hundreds of people were turned 
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away and Mr. Bourdon was sorry that he could not have 
two more dates from this orchestra, as it would have 
swelled to a higher figure his brilliant work. His con- 
tribution to the War Relief Committee during the war 
has amounted to more than $27,000. 

Mr. Bourdon at the beginning of the hostilities offered 
to enlist, but his work in other lines being more useful 
to the Government his application was rejected and he 
was told to go on with his splendid enterprise. 








San Carlo Wins Portland 
(By Telegraph.) 
Portland, Ore., February 3, 1919. 

Under the direction of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau (Lau- 
rence A, Lambert, manager), the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
opened a week's engagement here tonight in the Civic Auditorium, 
The splendid company presented “La Boheme” and made a great 
hit with the huge audience. Impresario Gallo says that the advance 
sale is as large as it was in New York. The San Carlo singers 
have been doing wonderful business this season, 


Joun R, Oatman. 


Boshko to Play at Metropolitan Sunday Concert 


Victoria Boshko, the Russian pianist, has been engaged 
for a Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This will be her second re-engagement and third 
appearance at this house. 


‘i OER, 
OBITUARY 


Xavier Leroux Dead 


A cable dispatch from Paris, dated February 3, an- 
nounced the sudden death there of Xavier Leroux, the 
composer. 

The best known of Leroux’s operas is “Le Chemineau,” 
a work which was performed here last Friday night by 
the Chicago Opera Company, and “La Reine Fiammette,” 
which was produced at the Metropolitan Opera House ten 
days ago. “L’Ingenu,” his latest operatic work, is an- 
nounced for its initial production at the Opera-Comique 
in Paris this month. 

The composer was born of French parents at Velletri, 
in what was then the Papal States, on October 11, 1863. 
His full name was Xavier Henri Napoleon Leroux, and 
the boy early displayed a talent for music. He was ad- 
mitted to the Paris Conservatoire, and won a first Prix 
de Rome in 1885. In 1890 his first opera, “Cleopatre,” 
was performed. In addition to “Le Reine Fiammette” and 
“Le Chemineau,” other operas have been “Evangeline,” 
“William Ratcliff,” and “L’Epave.” “Le Chemineau” was 
first performed at the Paris Opéra-Comique on November 
6, 1907. It was produced at New Orleans in 1911, and in 
Chicago last month, 





Emilio Agramonte 

In its issue of January 26 the New York Sun says: 
“A private communication brings the news of the death 
of Emilio Agramonte in Havana on December 31. Mr. 
Agramonte was well known here, as well as in New 
Haven, where his sixteen years of service as director of 
the Gounod Society will not readily be forgotten. Seventy- 
fdur years of age, he taught singing in this city for forty 
years. Many prominent artists had the advantage of his 
instruction and advice.” 


Mrs. Kurt Schindler 


Mrs. Kurt Schindler, formerly a Russian Imperial ac- 
tress, died January 28 of influenza at her New York home. 

She was twenty-eight years old and before her marriage 
in 1916 was Miss Vera Androuchevitch of Russia. She 
gave up the stage upon her marriage. Mr. Schindler’ is 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum. 
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Rosalie Miller’s Unique Act 

Rosalie Miller, the young American soprano, did some- 
thing at the Metropolitan Opera concert on Sunday even- 
ing, January 20, which is worth a news paragraph all in it- 
self. She sang first the familiar aria, “Il est bon” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” to splendid applause, later on in 
the program she gave a group of songs. These were 
greeted with even more applause than the aria and she re- 
sponded by singing another encore, but the audience was 
not to be satisfied so Miss Miller surprised everyone by 
coming out on the stage with a violin under her arm and 
instead of singing again, proceeded to play the Meditation 
from Massenet’s “Thais,” as the Evening Mail stated, 
“In a way that would have put many professional concert 
masters to shame.” 

The audience of course did not know that Miss Miller 
had started her career with the intention of being a violin- 
ist, working with no less a master than Professor Otto 
Sevick, of Vienna. It was almost by accident that her 
voice was discovered and so good did it prove to be on 
development, that she gave up her projected career as a 
violinist for that of a singer. That she did not make a 
mistake is shown by the comment of the papers on this 
same Metropolitan concert. 

Her violin playing is praised highly but her voice is 
spoken of still more enthusiastically. The paper already 
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quoted said, “As a soprano, Miss Miller has already won 
a distinct place, by her musical intelligence and the in- 
dividual quality of her voice.” The Herald remarked that 
“Miss Miller sang beautifully in Italian, French and Eng- 
lish,” while the Tribune spoke of her as singing “most 
admirably, with fluent and incisive style, clear diction, and 
a tone of warmth and sufficient power.” The Times called 
to mind a famous artist who had displayed the same double 
ability as Miss Miller’s in the following words: “Old 
time opera goers must have recalled a famous performance 
of Mme. Sembrich at the Abbey benefit in 1883, when last 
night’s young soprano came out for an encore, for Miss 
Miller, instead of further singing, played the violin.” 

Although most of the splendid all around musical educa- 
tion which makes Miss Miller’s singing so superior was 
attained abroad, her vocal work has been done entirely in 
this country. Her voice was always a good one, but to 
Julius William Meyer is due the elimination of that un- 
evenness which was noticeable when she first appeared 
publicly here. Miss Miller has indeed made rapid strides 
in her career and her future is one of great promise. 


Craft and Harrold Do Notable “Butterfly” 


It was American night at the Park Theater last Friday, 
when Marcella Craft and Orville Harrold added bright 
lustre to the Society of American Singers’ series by giving 
a tense and moving performance of “Madame Butterfly.” 

Marcella Craft was known toeNew Yorkers as a Cio- 
Cio-San of exquisite poetry and pathos, but she outdid her- 
self on Friday and added so much soul and passion to her 
familiar impersonation that she won veritable whirlwinds 
of applause. Aside from her remarkably sympathetic and 
intelligent acting, Miss Craft also sang beautifully, and 
gave eloquent voice to the lyric as well as to the dramatic 
strains. She is a wonderfully well equipped and effective 
operatic artist. 

Orville Harrold repeated his well conceived, tempera- 
mentally sung, and splendidly executed Pinkerton, which 
won the same deserved ovation as on the occasion of his 
sensationally successful debut in the role with the Ameri- 
can Singers some weeks ago. He sang in English and 
Miss Craft in Italian, and it was a striking tribute to 
their art that the audience did not seem to mind the 
incongruity. 


Metropolitan Artists’ Club Gives Reception 


The Metropolitan Artists’ Club, 45 West Forty-seventh 
street, gave a reception and tea last Sunday afternoon 
for the visiting Chicago Opera artists, and the handsome 
clubhouse and restaurant of the association was thronged 
with guests. Mr. Caramanna and Mrs. Snyder welcomed the 
arrivals, and an atmosphere of charming informality was 
soon established. Among those who gathered around the 
tea and punch tables and joined in the dancing were Mr. 
and Mrs. Jules Daiber, Mr. and Mrs, William Thorner, 
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Florence Macbeth, Edith Mason, Max Rabinoff, Andreas 
Dippel, M. H. Hanson, Carolina White, Paul Longone, 
Dolores Casinelli, Mr. and Mrs. Carlo Hackett, Georgio Po- 
lacco, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Koscak Yamada, 
Luigi Montesanto, Esther Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Enrico 
Scognamillo, Alice Larreyne, Alice Nielsen, Mrs. Maurice 
UW. Samuels, Hy Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. theodore Bauer, 
Gennaro Papi, etc. 


Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” Is “One of 
the Few Songs That Go to the Heart” 


E. D. Kennedy, of Spokane, Wash., has said that Arthur 
Penn’s popular concert number, “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” is “one of the few songs that go to the heart of 
the audience.” He has, consequently, used it at nearly 
all of his recent recitals and has won gratifying success 


_in so doing. 


Jessie Willette Allen writes that she is sure that she 
could not say too much of the merits of the song. “The 
words are beautiful and they ought to be a pleasure to 
all singers, for they are singable, combined with the soulful 
melody” is the manner in which she concludes her note. 

Another musician who has found Mr. Penn’s composi- 
tions delightful is Lucy FE. Wolcott, of Long Beach, Cal. 
She says: “Several of my pupils insisted that I secure 
copies of ‘Sunrise and You’ immediately upon hearing it 
and were very much disappointed when some trouble with 
transportation delayed our music dealer in getting them. 
They, however, have them now and are enjoying the song 
very much. What a gift for putting the things of universal 
appeal in a new yet understandable way Mr. Penn has! 
‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ was very heartily received at 
the fort not so long ago.” 

Erna Klinger, soprano, achieved a favorable impression 
when she sang “Sunrise and You” at a musicale held in 
the studio of Charlotte Smith Mann on December 8. 

Sergei Klibansky speaks of Penn's “Smilin’ Through” as 
“a very good teaching song for beginners” and he adds 
that they like it so much that they go right off and order 
copies. 

Henri Scott is featuring “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
on his tour, which was postponed on account of the in- 
fluenza earlier in the season. He opened in Billings, Mont., 
on January 25. 

Edgar Dubs Shimer, district superintendent of the 
schools in Flushing, N. Y., has used*“They Shall Not 
Pass” and “Mine Honor and My Love” in his work and 
found that they attracted marked attention. He says that 
the “words and music of ‘They Shall Not Pass’ certainly 
interlock and allow of a marvellous expression of feeling.” 

Harry Colin Thorpe, of this city, is using “Smilin’ 
Through” in teaching and expects to use a number of 
other Penn songs in the near future, as he finds them 
especially well suited to the needs of his pupils. He states 
that the spontaneous melodic qualities of these songs 
make them excellent for work in the studio. 

Harold Smith, of Racine, Wis., writes: “‘They Shall 
Not Pass’ surely expresses in a most able and emphatic 
manner the feelings that must have predominated in the 
great man Foch, I predict for this selection a wonderful 
success and hope I may some time have the privilege of 
telling the composer face to face how much I like it. 
‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ is one that I have enjoyed 
very much.” 

C. Lawrence Abbott, of Williamston, Mich., is another 
who is specially fond of “Smilin’ Through” and “They 
Shall Not Pass” is beyond his power to describe. 

Programs upon which Penn songs have recently been 
featured include: Army and Navy Club, New York, De- 
cember 8; Madison, Wis., University School of Music, 
September 19; Fresno, Cal., Male Chorus Concert, Novem- 
ber 28; musicale given bv the pupils of Alice Malcolm- 
Switzer, East Orange, N. J., June 26; St. Thomas’ Auxil- 
iary, Orange, N. J., October 10; Globe Music Club, N. Y., 
November 6. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Byrd, Winifred—Buffalo, N. Y., February 12; Niagara 
Falls, February 14; Chicago, Ill, February 26. 

Christie, Winifred— Boston, Mass., February 7. 

Farrar, Amparito—Zanesville, Ohio, February 7; 
aware, Ohio, February 8; McKeesport, Pa., 
ruary 14; Easton, Pa., February 17; Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., February 18; Allentown, Pa., February 19; 
York, Pa., February 20; Reading, Pa., February 21. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Garrison, Mabel—St. Paul, Minn., February 20; Altoona, 
Pa., March 1o. 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Gills, Gabrielle—Montreal, Canada, February 23. 

Harrold, Orville—Toronto, Canada, February at. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Albany, N. Y., February 6; Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 2s. 

Herbert, Victor—Chicago, Ill, February 21 and 22. 

Hofmann, Josef— Montreal, Canada, March 16, 

Hunt, Florence Mulford—Orange, N. J., March 8. 

Jamieson, Margaret—New London, Conn., February 18. 

Kasner String Quartet—Orange, N. J., March 8. 

Lashanska, Hulda—Chicago, Ill., February 27 and 28. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Montreal, Canada, March 2; Middle- 
town, Conn., March 20. 

Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8. 

Macbeth, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 20. 

Mero, Yolanda—Havana, Cuba, February 14. 

Morrisey, Marie—La Crosse, Wis., February 25; Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., February 27. ; 

Patton, Fred—Toronto, Canada, February 21. 

Powell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei— Montreal, Canada, February 9. 

Rappold, Marie—Denver, Col., March 13. 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Samaroff, Olga—Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 8; Pitts- 
burgh, February 17, 18; Baltimore, March 3; Wash- 

.., ington, D. C,, March 4; Syracuse, N. Y., March 7. 

Silber, Sidney—Rock Island, Ill, February 27; Urbana, 
Ill, March 3; Chicago, Ill, March 5; Milwaukee, 
March 6, 7 and 8. 

Smith, David Stanley—Chicago, IIl., February 7 and 8. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2. 

Zoellner String Quartet—Kalamazoo, Mich., 
ary 13. 


Febru- 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musicat Courter desires to obtain the address of 
Jan Sickesz, and also Belle Story. 








Tailleurs 


The professional desiring stylishly at- 
tractive frocks and gowns will find them 
here first and at a moderate price. A 
visit to Mme. Tafel is well worth while. 


206 West 44th Street, New York City 


Opposite Hotel Astor 
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UNIQUE “CASTLE OF MUSIC” 
IS REOPENED IN TACOMA 





Peculiar Building Again Occupied by Mme. Pieczonka 
—Schumann-Heink Delights a Great Audience— 
Doings at Camp Lewis 


Mme, Schumann-Heink sang at the Tacoma Theatre, on 
Jenuaey 18, to the largest of the packed houses that have 
rreeted the diva on her Northwestern tour. The audi- 
iorium, foyer, galleries and boxes presented a_ solid 
phalanx of humanity, while a second concourse occupied 
leaving barely space for the Steinway, the 


the big stage, 

accompanist and the singer herself. Over this second 
audience Mme. Schumann-Heink, on her appearance from 
the wings, flashed an appreciative glance and smile, and it 
was to them she sang her encore after the last marvelous 
and unique tones of the opening “Vitellia” aria had been 
follo wed by a thunder of applause. The encore tribute 
was given as with an apologetic gesture she turned her 
back upon the house and faced the stage. Thereafter, the 
happy stage assembly, in improvised seats, received more 
than a stepmother’s share of her attention. 

A previous appearance had presented a program of dif- 
ferent order, Events of two years past have fashioned 
programs, and it is two years since Mme. Schumann- 
Heink sang in Tacoma. This time, following the beautiful 
Italian aria, were English songs, and patriotic songs were 
also included that stirred and thrilled as hearts had never 
before been thus moved by tonal agency. 

A closing group included “Sanctuary,” by Frank La 
Forge, the composer-accompanist of the evening, whom the 
singer led forward to share with her the honors. 

Charles Carver, the young American bass, displayed a 
rich voice, flexible and powerful in his group and also 
presented a composition by Mr. La Forge, “To Our Boys.” 

The Old “Castle of Music” 
On one of Tacoma’s oldest streets stands a large, curious 


structure of Oriental architecture, deserted for two years, 
while visitors to the city, passing, marvelled at its oddity 
and its loneliness. Its name is the “Castle of Music”; its 
designer was the celebrated cosmopolitan bandmaster, the 
late Major E, M. Walker, and for several years the popular 
landmark was widely known as a rendezvous for musicians 
from this country and road. The interior holds musical 


curios, souvenirs, every known instrument, with busts and 
portraits of the masters, from Palestrina’s day to the 
present. Above the wonderful reception rooms a quaint 


music hall seats twelve hundred. Mme. Kaethe Walker- 
Pieczonka, cellist, the owner, who has spent the past two 


seasons on tour, formally opened the historic place upon 


her recent return to Tacoma, and now welcomes the musi- 
cal fraternity with all the old-time cheer, In this home 
ior harmony gathered, on the evening of January 16, 
prominent musicians who filled the castle and enjoyed a 
brilliant initial reception. A program of high ref 
was given by Mme, Pieczonka; Dr. Robert L. Schofiel 
organist; Mrs. T. V. Tyler, pianist, and Frederick Kloep- 
per, well known baritone of the Northwest. 


Many Entertainments at Camp Lewis 


Like Abou Ben Adhem’s name, that of Camp Lewis 
led al) the rest in a list prepared by the Y. M. C. A,, of 
army camps holding a high record for holiday entertain- 
ments. Under the direction of Raymond D. Holmes, of 
the camp library staff, unique programs were given at the 
base hospital wards by a nurses’ victory chorus of seventy 
voices, which had been training for several weeks. The 
committee in charge, working with Mr. Holmes, included 
Miss R. Wilson, chief nurse, and a corps of assistants. 
So successful were the concerts that requests came for 
their repetition at the hostess house and at the many 
Y. M. C. A. buildings. Assisting with the entertainments 
were the St. Andrew’s choir of Tacoma, the Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth and First Infantry orchestras, under the 
direction of Calvin Cox, with Mrs, C. L. Palmatary, of 
Dupont; Rachel Van Valen, Constant Sigvist, A. J. Haupt, 
Hazel Kizer, Mary C, Roberts, Captain J. H. Shaw, Lieut. 
Hary L. Perry and LeVar Jenson, of Camp Lewis, as 
soloists. Mr. Holmes, director of the singing organiza- 
tion of nurses prior to his enlistment was organist at St. 
James’ Episcopal Church of Milwaukee. Two thousand 
soldiers were entertained at each of ten concerts. 

Coming up from Camp: Freemont thé Warren Ellsworth 
Musical Company presented a series of concerts at the 
Liberty Theatre under management of Charles P. Salis- 
bury, giving two programs daily, matinee and evening. 

One of the most popular of the holiday attractions, a 
serics advertised under the slogan “Ninety Minutes of 
Music.” drew crowds to the “Y” auditorium on Montana 
avenue. Here were heard the famous B. P. O. E, Man- 
dolin Club of Seattle, consisting of twelve players, accom- 
panied by the orchestra of the same organization, number- 
ing fifty pieces. 

“Y”" auditorium No. 8 included among its entertainers 
Eloise Anita Cook, well known coloratura soprano 
of Seattle; Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, director of the First 
Congregational Church choir and chorus of Tacoma; 
Hildur Lindgren, contralto of Bremerton; Gwendolyn T. 
Lewis, soprano, and Genetta Weaver, harpist. A popular 
group appearing at the camp auditoriums was in charge of 
Margaret Olson, preceptress of the Seattle School 
of Expression and Oratory, and included with the drama- 
tists Inez Zona Morrison, pianist, and Hilda R. Chap- 
mati, violinist. Assisting with the programs was Constant 


Sigrist, tenor, and the “Copper City” Quartet, accompanied 
by the First Infantry orchestra. 


Notes 


Concerts given the past week by the St. Cecilia and 
Ladies’ Musical clubs were largely eg and presented 
several outside artists, including Mrs. George coer, 
soprano, wife of Captain Hellener, of Camp Lewis; Os- 
wald Olson, bass, of Portland, Ore.; Leotta Foreman, = 
ist; Mrs. Paul Prenttce, violinist, and Mme. Pieczo 
cellist 

On Entertainment Day, January 19, at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Clubhouse, Tacoma soloists assisted with a pro- 
gram presented by Mrs. Dunkleberger’s Ensemble Violin- 
ists’ Club, a popular organization of women. K,. M., K. 





SAN DIEGO AMPHION CLUB 
RESUMES ITS MUSICALES 


San D-ego, Cal., January 18, 1919. 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the Amphion Club 
has been very slow in getting started on its yearly program, 
the meeting on January 15'being only the second one held 
so far this season. At this meeting the club presented 
Florence Schinkel Gray, pianist, and Capt. E. 
Keeler, baritone, in a most satisfactory and enjoyable pro- 
gram, the lack of seating room being the only drawback. 
Mrs. Gray is always a favorite with San Diego audiences 
and is looked upon as an authority on tone production 
and an exponent of modern. music, An audience can al- 
ways look forward to an interesting program when she 
is the soloist. These occasions are seldom, unfortunately, 
for as Mrs, Gray spends most of her time in La Jolla, 
where she is dean of the music department of the Bishop’s 
School, she has little time for concert work. For her 
opening number Mrs. Gray gave “The Philosopher,” by 
George Edwards, a San Diegan of whom we are proud 
and who seems destined to become one of the great 
American composers. This is a most interesting and well 
written composition and was presented in a masterly way, 
which brought out to good advantage the fine tone coloring 
for which Mrs. Gray is noted, 

Captain Keeler, who hails from Portland, Ore., and is 
now stationed at Camp Kearny, is already quite well known 
in San Diego and he was ably assisted by Ethel Widener, 
an excellent and sympathetic accompanist. By an explana- 
tion of some of the lesser known songs Captain Keeler 
added greatly to the enjoyment of his work, which was 
notable for its smoothness and finish. 


A Child Violinist 
Little Dorothy Fisher, who is only ten years old, gave 


her first violin recital at the San Diego Club on January 
11 and revealed unusual ability for one of her age in a 
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ECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 


BEEL, SIGMUND 

Master Classes in Violin Playing 
1373 Post St., San Francisco 
Phone Prospect 757 


BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Av mtorium Bidg., Los Angeles 


BEM, STANISLAS, Violoncellist 
Recitals and Concerts 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., Sen Francisco 


BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Chase B 
403 Kohler a Chase ldg., San Francisco 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Com 
603-4 Kole *ECates Bldg 
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. San Francisco 


BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Composer-Pianist 
564 N. Ards more Ave. Los Angeles 


CAMPANARI, LEANDRO 
Vocal studio, 1ago Sutter St., 
Phone Prospect 5527 San Francisco 


CARLSON, ANTHONY 
Basso 


Majestic Bidg., Los Angeles 


CHENEY, DELMORE, Bass-Baritone 
679-80 Walker Auditorium Bldg., 
730 co. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


CLEMENT, ADA, Pianist and Teacher 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
Phone Fillmore 898 


COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert Management 
401-402 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 








CONRADI, ARTHUR, Violin 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., 
Phone Kearny 5454 San Francisco 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 





EMOREST, CHARLES H., 
A.A.G.O., Piano, Organ Harmon 
827 Majestic Theater Bldg. . Los Angeles 
Phone 65216 





DREYFUS, ESTELLE HEARTT 
Purpose Programs 
801 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 


cMANUS, GEORGE STEWART, 
Pianist, 2140 Hyde Street, 
Phone Prospect 5430 San Francisco 
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DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


328 E. Micheltorena St.,Santa Barbara, Cal 
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MRS. FRED JONES, 


photographed with one of the popular melody 
ballads, “The Voice of Love” (Hila Della). Mrs. 
Jones is soprano soloist and director of the San = 
Antonio Laurel Heights Methodist Church, in’ — 
addition to being a prominent vocal teacher in i 
that city. She has appeared twice as soloist with = 
the San Antonio Orchestra, and also has had = 
many successful recital appearances throughout 
the State of Texas and in Chicago. Mrs, Jones 
has generously devoted a great deal of her time 
to singing for the boys in the camps, where she 
has established herself as a favorite. Included 
on these programs are arias from the operas, 
French and Italian classics, and groups of songs 
by representative American composers, among 
which may be mentioned “T'he Radiance in Your 
Eyes,” Ivor Novello; “Love, Here Is My Heart,” 
Lao Silesu; “Sing Me Love's Lullaby,” Theodore 
Morse; “Women of the Homeland,” Bernard 
E Hamblen; “The Voice of Love,” Eula Della; “At 
Parting,” Rogers; “Thy Beaming Byes,” Mac- 
Dowell; “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
Cadman; “There’s a Long, Long, Trail,” Zoe 
Huiott, and “The Magic of Your Byes,” Arthur 
Penn. 
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program, which included such difficult numbers as the 
finale from the Mendelssohn concerto and Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Melodies.” Little Dorothy is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Fisher, of San Diego, and has done 
all her studying—less than twenty-one months in all— 
with B. Rosco Schryock, of this city. 


A Nell Cave Pupil 


Gloria Blackiston, pianist, a pupil of Nell Cave, of the 
San Diego Conservatory, was presented by her teacher in 
recital at the San Diego Club House on January 9. Miss 
Blackiston played works by Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff and MacDowell, showing the result of thor- 
ough training, both in technic and musicianship. Elsi 
Bradshaw, soprano, well accompanied by Glenallen Minty, 
added pleasure to the evening’s program. N. F. M. 


ELLIS CLUB CONCERT FEATURES 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC WEEK 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 16, 1919. 

The Ellis Club concert on Tuesday evening was the most 
important musical event of this week. As was the case 
with the first Lyric Club concert of the season, the ranks 
of the singers were somewhat depleted owing to the preva- 
lence of colds and influenza and the body of tone seemed 
rather small, but the quality was excellent, particularly in 
the upper voices. The program contained some old stand- 
bys of the club such as “The Nun of Nidaros” and “The 
Cavalry Song.” 

Harold Precter’s silvery tenor was delightful in the solo 
work of “The Nun of Nidaros” and his clean enumciation 
contributed greatly to the charm of his singing. “Gentle 
Friend Pierrot,” a delicate bit by Leoncavallo, was so well 
given by the club that it had to be repeated. Mrs. Robin- 
son’s accompaniment was in keeping with the spirit of the 
number and the singers. It is to be regretted that an 
“arrangement” of the sextet from “Lucia” should be per- 
mitted on any program, especially for male voices, and 
this was the least enjoyable of anything given. With his 
usual dignity and courtesy, Judge Walter Bordwell, the 
president of the club, presented the soloist of the evening, 
Helen Brown Read. Mrs. Read is a recent arrival 
and this was her first appearance in Los Angeles. A very 
unsteady tone, which was due possibly to nervousness, 
marred her first selection, Gluck’s “Divinites du styx”; 
but later, in her group of songs, which were rather quiet, 
her voice was more pleasing. A new song by Mrs. Heuman 
Robinson, “Illusiveness,” with text by Beatrice Hubbell 
Plummer, was charmingly sung and it is needless to add 
it was beautifnily oor by the composer, who shared the 
applause with rs. Read. 
re J. W. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








Berkshire String Quartet, January 14 


Journal ; é 
Jarecki’s music has distinctive 
tang and fragrance. The music 
has abandon, inspiration. 


Journal — 
Jarecki’s quartet is redolent 
of a fresh and juicy talent. 
Journal 
The opening phrase is almost 
a quotation from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” But there is no further 
draft upon the Wagnerian 
melos. 


Journal 
The composer draws upon a 
fertile an apposite thematic 
inventicn, 


Journal 
Seldom has any new music 
held so much significance and 
beauty. 


Post 
There is in the four move- 
ments no trace of inspiration; 
the subject matter is deplorably 
weak. 
American 
The quartet shows no marked 
evidences of originality. 
American 
The pathos (in the first 
movement) is in large measure 
Wagner's. From the master of 
Bayreuth, too, is derived the 
languorous ecstacy of the sec- 
ond movement. 


Sun 
The music depends upon 

rhythmic effects and variety of 
instrumental timbre rather than 
upon any important thematic 
development. 

Mail 
_ It has an amiably wandering 
first movement and a second in 
which the composer forgot him- 
self and gave us a ebussy 
dream in a forest by Massenet; 
but in the third and fourth he 
merely aims at a variety of 
rhythms, coior effects and tricks, 
failing to startle, just as he fails 
to attract by beauty. 


Schola Cantorum, January 15 


T ; 
The program was of infinite 


variety. 


Evening Sun 
The audience found its chief 
pleasure in the admirable solo 
work of Lambert Murphy. 


Evening World 
Of the taste and genius of 
Kurt Schindler there is no ques- 
tion. Musical art in New York 
has been enriched by the foun- 
dation he has laid. 


Mail 
Last night’s choruses were an 
alrhost perfect blending of in- 
tellectual and emotional delight. 
Post 
_ Ornstein’s “Russian Winter” 
is the best thing by this young 
composer that s so far been 
presented here. It is music that 
sounds well, that pleases the 
ears, that follows law and order. 
he part writing is exception- 
ally good, and there are pleasant 
harmonic surprises. 
Mail 
It was a very mild, a very 
sweet and harmonious Leo Orn- 
stein who wrote the two Russian 
choruses. Mr. Ornstein just 
escaped complete conventionality 
by the beauty and simplicity of 
his themes, 


Evening Sun 
Last night’s concert was 
dressed more than ever in 
roseate monotony. 
Times 
Lambert Murphy was hardly 
inspiring. Perhaps he was suf 
fering from a cold, his voice was 
so uneven, 
Evening Sun 
The greatest hindrance lies, it 
would seem, within himself. For 
something of a pink haze of 
harmlessness always has sur 
rounded the a capella grace of 
these successive concerts. 
: Globe 
_In its performance there was 
little nuance, a good deal of 
roughness and some bad intona- 
tion. 


Globe 

. It sounded mainly like an 
ineffective imitation of a more 
famous Russian song. Ornstein 
is a young man of original and 
striking talent. He ought not to 
fritter it away in such perfunc- 
tory stuff. 


; Tribune 

It is possible that some ears 
were offended by a few passing 
harmonies by the young Rus- 
sian-American which produced 
an effect like temporary aberra- 
tion from pitch in the momen- 
tary suspension of its functions 
by the bellows of an organ. 


Philharmonic Society, January 23 


Evening Sun 
Heifetz’s playing of the mid- 
dle movement (Beethoven con- 
certo) was embroidered with a 
silken playing of unforgettable 
lustre. 
Evening Post 
The slow movement was not 
done as soufully as it can be 
done, 
Mail 
The most glitteringly fulsome 
words can give only a thin idea 
of his isolated perfection, 
Evening Post 
He rose to an overwhelming 
climax in the cadenza. 


Evening Post 
The opening allegro was not 
only technically flawless, but 
imbued with a splendid virility 
and rhythmic energy. 
Evening Post 
The whole orchestra and _ its 
conductor distinguished them- 
selves by a performance of this 
extraordinary work that held the 
attention of the audience every 
moment, though it lasts over an 
hour, and at the end, after a 
simply stupendous rendering of 
“Dream of a Witch’s Sabbath,” 
Stransky was recalled again and 
again. When he made the or- 
chestra rise there was a mem- 
orable ovation. Such brilliant 
orchestral playing, finished in 
every detail, is to he heard to- 
day only at these Philharmonic 
eoncerts. The music lovers of 
this town know it, too. 
Hevald 
The lilt and joyous entrails 
of the rondo were in entire 
keeping with the spirit and 
mood of the composer and 
wholly captivating. 


Times 
(Headline) “Heifetz Scales 
Heights. His Plaving of Bee- 
thoven Concerto Applauded by 
Vast Audience.” 


Evening World 
It was sweet almost to cloy 
ness, but the young man failed 
to arouse any deep emotion. 


Evening Globe 
The question of a soul is im- 
material in the most splendid 
sounds; they justify themselves. 
World 
His performance was 
what disappointing. 


some 


2 World 
He didn’t have his audience 


gasping for breath after his 
cadenza, 

: World 

The first movement dragged 


and lacked what may be called 
“punch.” 


4 Sun 

Under the leaden baton of 
Mr. Stransky, the Berlioz “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” became the 
“Symphonie Flegmatique.” 


Evening Post 
Nor did the player (Heifetz) 
succeed in mitigating the trivi 
ality of the final rondo. 


, orld 
(Headline) “Heifetz Disap- 
points Audience with Concerto.” 


Thibaud-Bauer Beethoven Recital, January 23 


Globe 
Surely Bauer might safely 
venture to play with the piano 
lid up, for he could be trusted 
not to overcrow the other in 
struments. 
Globe 
The G major somata, op. 96 
is after all one of the most nobly 
human things in Beethoven, 


Tribune 
Now and then an excess of 
vigor in the piano caused a 
forcing of the violinist’s tone 


Herald 
The sonata in G major, op 
96. is decidedly dry and recon 
dite 
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| big THE TONE of a great in- 
strument the personality of the 
maker is present as vividly as the 
soul of Sorolla or Titian or John 
Sargent is present in a canvas. 


It is this rare quality allied with 
an independent command of ma- 
terial resources, that has gained for 


The 


Haldwin 
Plano 


the ear of the cultured public, the 
allegiance of the artist and the 
greatest of great awards. 


Of a De Pachmann interpreta- 
tion of the Chopin Mazourkas on 
the Baldwin Piano, Mr. Henry 
Krehbiel wrote: 


“A tone that seems to overflow 
the keyboard, yet I have heard it 
. ° %”” 
sink to a whisper. 


HEAR THE BALDWIN! 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
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CAMPANINI’S FORCES CAPTURES NEW 
YORK IN OPENING OF SECOND SEASON 


Polacco Enthusiastically Welcomed Back—Large Audiences Greet With Ap- 
proval New Stars, Yvonne Gall, O’Sullivan, Fontaine and Conductor 
Hasseimans—Miura Acclaimed Afresh in “Mme. Butterfly” — 

“Our Mary” Remains a Great Attraction 


(Continued from page 5.) 
“Romeo and Juliet,” January 28 


Gounod's “Romeo and Juliet” was the operatic vehicle 
used for the New York debut of two French artists new 
to the forces of the Chicago Opera Association, on Tues- 
day evening, January 28, at the Lexington Opera House, 
Yvonne Gall, soprano, and John O'Sullivan, tenor. 

The performance on the whole was excellent and 
strengthened the interest in the visiting organization. The 
chorus sang splendidly, giving proof of careful training, 
and a marked improvement over last season was shown 
n the orchestra. It was more subdued, and Marcel Char- 
lier, the conductor, handled his men with skili, main- 
tained balance and gave plenty of spirit when the score 
ca'led for the latter. 

The corps de ballet in the first act was a graceful addi- 
tion to the performance. The girls were comely and they 
moved about to the sparkling music with agility and ease, 
winning much applause. The scenery was very satisfac- 
tory, the balcony scene heing eSpecially beautiful, and 
Miss Gall made a handsome picture in her white gown 
and dark hair against the dim light of the window as 
she leaned over the casement, over which a scarlet mantle 
had been thrown 

After Miss Gall had conquered her excusable nervous- 
ness in the opening of the first act, she sang very beau- 
tifully. If she had not already gained her audience's 
favor before the famous waltz aria, she did so then. Her 
rendition was brilliancy itself. It was the singing of a 
finished artist. There was ample feeling, excellent vocal 
technic, and the high C at the end was free and true 
The audience at once realized that Miss Gall was an ar- 
tist of the first rank, and showed its appreciation by ac- 
cording her an ovation. From then on, the shrillness 
which was noticed at first—due to nervousness—gradu- 
ally disappeared. By the time the balcony scene arrived, 
Miss Gall was mistress of the situation and her singing 
was thrilling. Her voice seems unlimited in volume, her 
upper notes are free and certain, and warmth and rich- 
ness characterized her middle range. She is an emotional 
singer and an extraordinarily fine actress; her work in 
the boudoir scene emphasized that very clearly. 

Miss Gall had an able coadjutor in Mr. O'Sullivan, 
who likewise made an agreeable impression. He pos- 
sesses a tenor voice of splendid metal, sweet and of simple 
power, which he used to effect. His singing in the duel 
scene was lovely. There was evenness of tone and his 
attack of the high note was skilfully done. The audience 
gave him a warm reception and there is no doubt but 
that he will grow in favor during the company’s engage- 
ment here. 

Marcel Journet, who is not unknown to New Yorkers, 
was a striking feature of the performance. His deep but 
rich voice was used to advantage in the role of the Friar, 
especially in the cell scene. Bouilliez was a satisfactory 
Capulet, Maguenas the Mercutio, Nicolay an impressive 
Duke of Verona, and Irene Pavloska, an attractive and 
well voiced Stephano. 

“Madame Butterfly,” January 29 


Assuredly, the most notable performance of “Madame 
Butterfy” heard here in years was that given by the 
Chicago Opera Association at the Lexington Theater on 
Wednesday evening, January 29. Tamaki Miura, the cele- 
brated Japanese prima donna, as Cho-Cho San; Forrest 
Lamont, as Pinkerton, and Giorgio Polacco at the con- 
ductor'’s stand, formed an artistic triangle that Mr. Cam 
panini could not have improved upon. And, besides being 
the first Italian opera in the Chicago repertory to be pre- 
sented in this city, the favorite Puccini opera served 
again to mtroduce both Mme. Miura and Mr. Polacco 
to the New York public. It is quite safe to state here 
that the evening resulted in a veritable triumph for both 
of them, 

Mr. Polacco'’s appearance created warm applause when 
he raised his baton for the rendition of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and the enthusiasm increased as the per- 
formance grew. His handling of the score was superb 
and masterful. In fact, one might safely add that the 
reading he gave it Was flawless, for in it he was more 
than just successful in bringing out the various effects of 
rich emotion, contrasted with the gayer, more spirited 
and more delicate passages. He ied his orchestra up to 
the climaxes in a manner that was gripping, if not thrill- 
ing. Furthermore, such support as was given the artists 
must have spurred them on to greater dramatic heights. 

As to the Cho-Cho San! Many interpreters of this role 
of the unhappy Japanese maiden have been heard in the 
metropolis within recent years, but never before has there 
appeared one who is finer than Tamaki Miura. The fact 
that she is a daughter of the West and understands the 
characteristics of her race makes her portrayal all the 
more realistic. She stands alone as Cho-Cho San! Her 
voice is powerfully rich and vibrant, pathetically appeal- 
ing in its contrasted softer tones, and she sings with 
accomplished and demonstrated this to marked effect. Her 
singing of “Un bel di” was inspiring, and she and Lamont 
rose to unusual artistic and dramatic heights in the well 
liked duet. The audience was completely swept off its 
feet and tendered the pair an ovation. As an actress, 
Mme. Miura—were she not a singer and a lovely one at 
that—would win fame on the dramatic stage. She is very 
accomplished and demonstrated this to marked effect. Her 
happiness was charmingly childlike and her moments of 
anguish and sorrow were genuinely shared by her audi- 
ense, Fvery inch of Tamaki Miura’s picturesque little 
figure everted an influence upon her admirers, and she 
has the most fascinating pair of little hands, whose 
gestures are temarkaby expressive. In appearance she 


is dainty and attractive, and, in a word, Tamaki Miura is 
an ideal Cho-Cho San. 

Forrest Lamont made a fine, virile Pinkerton, not only 
in looks but in action. He brought intensity and sincerity 
into his impersonation of the American naval officer. Vo- 
cally, he was magnificent. His is a tenor voice of wide 
compass and fine quality. He sings with poise, skill and 
most successful effect. In every way did he bear out the 
reports of his value as a tenor during the company’s 
Chicago season. 

Auguste Bouilliez was a capital Sharpless. He sang 
well and acted likewise. Irene Pavlovska made a sym- 
pathetic and rich voiced Suzuki, while others in the cast 
were Alma Peterson, Vittorio Trevisan, Desire Defrere 
and Constantine Nicolay. 


“Mona Vanna,” January 30 


Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna,” which made a distinct im- 
pression as a novelty during the visit of the Chicago Opera 
to New York last season, was repeated before a good 
audience, the principal change being John O'Sullivan as 
Prinzivalle in place of Lucien Muratore. Prinzivalle is 
one of Muratore’s best roles—and it also turned out to be 
very fine indeed as done by O'Sullivan. He was entirely 
free from the nervousness which hampered him two nights 
before in his New York debut, when he sanz Romeo— 
and, incidentally, nearly had his forefinger cut off in the 
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JOHN O'SULLIVAN, 
ca Tenor of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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duel scene—and proved himself the fine artist which one 
awaited after reading of his Chicago successes. His sing- 
ing was fine throughout—the voice, most agreeable in tim- 
bre, under perfect control, and his acting was dignified and 
telling. He fully sustained his part of the three act long 
histrionic duet with Mary Garden, which is a feat for any 
one. His work in the second act won him applause “in 
open scene,” as the Italians say, and he was recalled re- 
peatedly after the acts, taking several calls alone. With 
this performance, Mr. O'Sullivan showed himself at once 
to be one of the best French tenors ever heard in America. 

Mary Garden was Mary Garden; and too, she was 
Monna Vanna. There had been no change of importance 
in her portrayal of the role. Graceful, sinuous, moving— 
everything you wish as an actress—she projected that 
tremendously telling personality of hers across the foot- 
lights, focussing attention upon herself every moment when 
she was on the stage (pretty nearly all the evening in 

“Monna Vanna”). Vocally, she sang as she always sings, 
producing oftentimes astonishingly good effects when the 
material with which she has to work is taken into 
consideration. 

The third of the principals was George Baklanoff, the 
Russian baritone, as Guido Colonna, Monna Vanna’s hus- 
hand. As an actor, Baklanoff has always been remarkably 
fine, and vocally he appears to be in much better shape 
this year than last, although this unsatisfactory introduc- 
tory role gave no opportunity to judge of his vocal excel- 
lences. (‘What would one give for real tune to inject into 
the ‘ection * ‘near-music” of “Monna Vanna!”) In _ap- 
pearance, he made a super) figure and his acting and sing- 
ing were both vigorous and impressive, much better than 
the role deserves, 

Huberdeau's splendid voice made the most of the few 
chances that fell to him as Colonna’s father, and Octave 
Dua, Constantin Nicolay and Desire Defrere were all three 
much more than competent to do well the smaller roles 
assigned them. Charlier conducted most satisfactorily. 

The work does not improve on acquaintance. It is a 
case of a distinctly intevesting story—though the entire 
third act is an anticlimax—keeping alive for a while a 
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score that is as uninteresting as it is effective. Once in a 
while one hears a strain that promises to amount to some- 
thing from the orchestra—practically never from the 
voices—but then it is all lost in a maze of well scored 
nothingness. How one waits in vain for a great outburst 
of lyric passion in the second act! Everything calls for 
it—and it never comes. Nor does it come anywhere it: 
the work. 


“Le Chemineau,” January 31 
See article on page 5. 
“Thais,” February 1 (Matinee) 


The Saturday matinee, February 1, brought Mary Gar- 
den in her thrice familiar but always welcome version of 
the courtesan who would be a saint. The tale has lost 
none of its grip, and Miss Garden has lost none of her 
power to interest and stir her audience. Her singing was 
not as good as it might have been, but a strenuous five 
days was behind her and under the circumstances she 
made a fairish showing. 

Georges Baklanoff gave a marvelous interpretation of 
Athenaél, and filled his characterization with a wealth of 
subtle and discriminative detail. The idealism and the 
fleshliness of the wavering monk were contrasted by Bak- 
lanoff with deep skill. His voice shows pronounced im- 
provement in_mellowness of quality and ease of emission. 
In phrasing and musical delivery he always was one of 
the most able artists in opera. John O'Sullivan was a 
Nicias in keeping with his surroundings. He gave an ad- 
mirable portrayal of the pampered worldling, and what 
with his fresh voice and its well directed application he 
made the music woo the senses gratefully. 

Cleofonte Campanini led the orchestra, and that meani 
‘lovely tone, delicate shadings, and fluent accompaniments 
on the part of the instruments. 

“The Tales of Hoffman,” February 1 (Evening) 


It was an exceedingly fine representation of the 
“Tales of Hoffman” which was presented Saturday 
evening, February 1, by the Chicago Opera Association 
forces. Charles Fontaine in the title role, who had 
evidently accustomed himself to the acoustics of the 
house, appeared to 100 per cent. better advantage than 
he did at his New York debut. He has a most agree- 
able voice and sings with finish and rounded style which 
is a delight to listen to. Florence Macbeth was the 
doll Olympia, and the present writer has never seen a 
better representation of that role. Vocally she was at 
the top of her form, and in her aria introduced some 
nuances of interpretation which were as effective as 
they were original. Her acting was delightful and her 
mechanical gyrations and stiff, ludicrous gestures won 
spontaneous laughter for her. The enthusiastic plaudits 
which were awarded her were fully deserved. Namara 
was the Giulietta; her appearance was ravishing, and 
one could not blame Hoffman had he killed half a 
dozen men to obtain the key of her chamber instead of 
only one. Vocally she was entirely adequate, and with 
Fontaine rose to lyrical heights in the duet. Myrna 
Sharlow was Antonia. Her delightful, clear voice 
showed to great advantage, and she imbued the pathetic 
character with genuine emotion. Maguenat, an artist 
to his finger tips, did splendidly the three roles, Cop- 
pelius, Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle. Nothing finer 
could be seen on the legitimate stage than his differen- 
tiation of the three characters. Irene Pavlovska was 
very good to look at as Niclaus and sang her aria de- 
lightfully. Constantin Nicolay made a distinct char- 
acter picture of Spalanzani, and Francesco Daddi won 
many a laugh in the roles of Cochenille and Franz. 
Minor characters were ably sung by Dufrere, Oliviero 
and Lehmans. Charlier conducted. One could have 
wished occasionally for a little more spirit. 


Sunday Night Concert, February a 


The first concert of the Chicago Opera Association at 
the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, February 2, introduced 
only one artist entirely new to New York, Alessandro 
Dolci, the tenor, and—next to Cleofonte Campanini, him- 
self, who was welcomed with such an ovation as is sel- 
dom heard in New.York when he came out to direct— 
Dolci made the hit of the evening. He has a voice of 
most exceptional beauty, adequate in poger and he handles 
it extremely well. He sang first “Ah, Si Ben Mio,” from 
“Il Trovatore,” and then “E Lucevan le Stelle,” from 
“Tosca,” which he was forced to repeat. Later, with 
Virgilio Lazzari, he sang a duet from Rossini’s “Moses.” 
The applause which followed Mr. Dolci’s arias seemed as 
if it would never end. At first it was a genuine and spon- 
taneous tribute from the whole house and then it degen- 
erated into the efforts of an upper balcony claque which 
was disquieting. Mr. Dolci’s appearance in opera will be 
looked forward to with pleasure. 

Yvonne Gall, in an aria from Weber’s “Freischutz,” also 
made a special hit with the audience, her beautiful voice 
sounding especially brilliant in the vast stretches of the 
Hippodrome. Only praise can be accorded to the other 
artists, all of whom are already known here. They were 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; Forrest Lamont, tenor; 
Virgilio Lazzari, bass; and Alfred Maguenat, baritone. 
Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, making his first appearance 
of the season, scored strongly with the house with two 
popular songs splendidly sung in English, which he used 
for encores. Marcel Journet was not at his best. It 
seemed as if he were attempting to substitute quantity of 
voice for quality. 

Cleofonte Campanini showed what a true master of the 
baton could do, conducting a group of pieces, the principal 
one of which was the overture “La Forza del Destino.” 
He won whirlwinds of applause for himself. Polacco 
also led a group of pieces excellently, and Hasselmans 
opened the concert with a capital performance of the 
“Roi d’Ys” overture. A feature was a new composition 
by Fevrier, “To Those Who Died for Their Land,” sung 
for the first time in America and conducted by the com- 
poser. Alfred Maguenat sang the work, the words of 
which were by Charles Peguy, killed at the Marne in rors. 

All in all, the concert was a brilliant success, although 
considerably longer than necessary, and promised well for 
the other three which are to come on successive Sunday 
evenings, under the direction of Messrs. Wagner and Mc- 
+ oy ta Mme. Galli-Curci being the lone star next Sun- 

ay. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29.) 
accompanist of the club. These proved to be highly en- 
joyable and were warmly received by the large audience. 

The soloists who interpreted them, either as solos or in 
duets, included Louise Hubbard, soprano; Lulu Cornu, 
contralto; Joseph Mathier, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, bass. 
The program opened with a group of five songs sung by 
Mr. Mathier. “Ishta,” “A Rose Garden,” “Sweet, Sweet 
Lady,” “Lorraine, Lorraine Loree,” “I Love and the World 
Is Mine,” comprised this group. The singer was in good 
voice and his rendition of the songs was exceedingly 
artistic and effective. 

The Misses Hubbard and Cornu gave pleasure through 
their singing of a duet entitled “A Song of Roses,” which 
is a charming number and should become very popular. 
Mr. Glenn’s contributions were “The Call,” “Sunrise and 
Sunset,” “A Song of Steel”; he has a voice of richness 
and depth and his diction was clean and clear. Miss Hub- 
bard’s lovely soprano voice was particularly well disclosed 
in three songs, “Through a Primrose Dell,’ “Yesterday 
and Today,” and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” the last 
by Charles Gilbert Spross. 

Mr. Spross aroused much applause through his playing 
of three works for piano, “Barcarolle,” “Spring Song” 
and “Song Without Words,” for the left hand. These 
numbers offered much of merit and should be a novelty 
on any pianist’s program. Miss Cornu sang “The Wind,” 
“Daybreak” and “I now.” A duet ior soprano and a.to, 
“4 Rose Rondel,” and a brand new quartet, “In Flanders 
Fields,” concluded the program. 

In every respect the afternoon was one of distinct pleas- 
ure. The compositions proved Mr. Spross’ value as one 
ot the foremost composers. 

As usual Mrs. Noble McConnell presided in her thor- 
oughly interesting manner. 

American Red Cross Benefit Concert 


An unusualiy attractive program was offered Saturday 
evening, bebruary 1, at the benent concert given for the 
Red Cross Auxiliary No. 36, at Aeolian Hall. The list 
of soloists was an excellent one and all of the numbers 
were rendered in truly artistic fashion. Particularly nota- 
ble was the singing of Harold Land, the baritone, who 
opened the program with a group of three French songs— 
“Plaisir d’Amour” (Martini), “Si mes vers” (Hahn), and 
the ever popular “Elegy” of Massenet. Later he con- 
tributed three additional numbers, equally delightful and 
as well received—“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Quil- 
ter), “The Fiddler of Dooney” (Andrews), and “The 
Americans Come!” by Fay Foster. 

Gertrude Landale, with a soprano voice of splendid 
quality, contributed a well selected group of four French 
songs which included “II pleut des petales de fleurs” 
(Rhene-Baton), “La Pavane’”’ (Bruneau), “Romance Ori- 
entale” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Si tu le Veux’( Koechlin). 
Her English group was composed of ‘Rose, Softly Bloom- 
ing” (Spohr), “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (Burleigh), 
“Ah! Love, But a Day,” and “The Year’s at the Spring” 
(Beach). 

Too little is heard these days of the harp, and with the 
artistic plaving of Annie Louise David on this occasion 
one could not help but wish for more. Her numbers were 
“Marguerite at the Spinning Wheel” (Zabel), “Awaken- 
ing of the Maples” and “Snowflakes” (Hoberg), “Aeolian 
Harp” (Hasselmanns), “Old French Dance” (Grandjany), 
and “Prelude” (Raff). She was twice recalled. 

Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, was heard to advantage 
in “Nightfall” (Kiirsteiner), “Summertime” (Stephens), 
and “Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” 
(Tynan), arousing much applause. Beverly Sitgreaves 
pleased with recitations—“Red Cross Angels” (Irving), 
“America Never Forgets” (Terrett), and as an encore 
“In Flanders Fields.” Ethel Watson Usher was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 


Symphony Society: Toscha Seidel, Soloist 


As many persons as Carnegie Hall can comfortably 
seat joined in a genuine, “unclaquish” demonstration of 
approval when Toscha Seidel completed his superb ren- 
dition of the Mendelssohn E minor concerto with the 
Symphony Society Saturday evening. Not in a very, 
very long time has the writer—and methinks the audi- 
ence, too—enjoyed such violin playing. Bubbling over 
with temperament, and technically beyond need of criti- 
cism, the young’ artist not alone captivated his hearers 
but thrilled them. The quality of his tones was beau- 
tiful, and his mannerisms and style added to the interest 
one could not help but take in this little genius. 

The program opened with De Sabata’s symphonic 
suite, followed by three Wagner numbers—‘Dance of 
the Apprentices” (“The Meistersingers”), “Good Fri- 
day Spell” (“Parsifal”) and Paris version of the “Bac- 
chanale” (“Tannhauser”). Conductor Walter Damrosch 
and his men gave the orchestral works an excellent 
reading and well deserved the applause received. The 
program was one of the best of the season. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


Philharmonic Society: Percy Grainger, Soloist 

The regular Sunday afternoon subscription concert of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, which was held in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on February 2, with Percy Grainger as soloist, proved to 
be one of the important musical events of the season. 
Every seat in the house was sold, and despite this, a 
large contingent of music lovers braved the discomforts 
of standing throughout the performance. 

The orchestral numbers were: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s over- 
ture, “The Russian Easter,” op. 86; Grainger’s “Colonial 
Song” and “Mock Merris,” as well as “The New World” 
symphony, No. 5, in E minor, op. 95, by Dvorak. Mr. 
Stransky conducted the Rimsky-Korsakoff overture, and 
Dvorak’s symphony with authority. 

The two Grainger compositions, “Colonial Song” and 
“Mock Morris,” which have often been heard as piano 
solos, and recently arranged for orchestra, were con- 
ducted by the composer, and performed for the first time 
in this setting. It is needless to say that Mr. Grainger 
brought out every detail, which the audience applauded 
sincerely. Mr. Grainger played Grieg’s famous A minor 
piano concerto like one inspired. His unusual virility and 
temperament aroused much enthusiasm; he was vocifer- 
ously applauded. 

This was Mr. Grainger’s first public appearance as solo- 
ist with orchestra since his discharge from the United 
States Army. Having been closely associated ywith Ed- 
vard Grieg, under whose guidance Mr. Grainger studied 
this concerto, it was natural to expect a finished perform- 
ance of this composition. Not only was this realized, but 
the artist infused exceptional warmth, color, as well as a 
full, vibrant and beautiful tone into his work which was 
appealing and effective. He revealed himself a poet and 
artist who possesses the ability to paint a beautiful tone 
picture. Innumerable recalls were accorded the artist 
1fter his brilliant performance. Mr. Stransky and his ex- 
cellent orchestra accompanied the soloist admirably. 


Martha Atwood, Soprano 

A song recital of unusual interest was given by Martha 
Atwood, soprano, on Sunday evening, February 2, in the 
Princess Theater, New York, which was attended by a good 
sized and ultra-fashionable audience. The concert giver, 
who possesses a voice of fine quality, sang a program which 
comprised the following: “Intorno all‘idol mio,” Cesti; 
“Un certo non so che,” Vivaldi; “O cessate di piagarmi,” 
Scarlatti; “Che fiero costume,” Legrenzi; “Soir,” Fauré; 
“Serenade,” Govlez; “A Question,” Forsyth; “Les Canaris 
de Verdun,” Fevrier; “Broken Threads” (manuscript, first 
time), Forsyth; “After Sorrow’s Night,” Redman; “Little 
Sunflower,” Vanderpool; Pieta,” Warford; “Supposin’,” 
Trevalsa; “The Call of the Trail,” Fay Foster; excerpts 
from “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” Bainbridge Crist, 
end “The Heart Call,” Vanderpool. 

From the opening number of the first group until the end 
of the program she charmed her audience with her artistic 
singing, interpretation and intelligent delivery. Every song 
was rendered with thorough understanding. Her singing 
is full of warmth, intensity, deep feeling and color; in 
short, she is a real interpreter of songs. 

Ameng her most successful numbers mention must be 
made of Warford’s “Pieta,” Fay Foster’s “The Call of the 
Trail” and the two delightful Vanderpool songs, “Little 
Sunflower” and “The Heart Call.” The latter, an excep- 
tionally beautiful and effective song (dedicated to the con- 
cert giver), was. sung for the first time. Francis Moore 
accompanied the artist sympathetically. 


Symphony Society: Raoul Vidas, Soloist 


Raoul Vidas was the soloist at the Sunday afternoon 


Symphony Society at Aeolian Hall. Modest and 
unassuming, and still the little master technician that 
he is, the young violinist aroused a crowded house to 


great enthusiasm with a most inspiring interpretation of 
the Mozart E flat concerto. His playing was a sheer de- 
light, and rounds of applause brought the virtuoso back 
for many bows. 

The Schumann symphony No. 4, in D minor, was given 
a splendid reading by Conductor Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra; the four movements were skillfully handled 
and warmly received. The finale from Wagner's “Rhein- 
gold”—“The Gods Enter Valhal”—was the best of the 
orchestra! numbers and, needless to say, well received. 

A novelty of the program was the rendition, for the 
first time in America, of a group of five “war pictures,” 
labelled by Casella, the composer, an Italian, as “Films.” 
Before beginning these numbers Mr. Damrosch, in a short 
and clever speech, referred to them as ultra-modern and 
left their fate in the hands of his hearers; he refused to 
be responsible for them, other than the fact that he was 
willing to present new compositions for the public’s criti- 
cism. It was an interesting work, well written, certainly 
“ultra-modern,” and well received—but, to the reviewer 
at least, it was not a work one would wish to hear often. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SE LWYN Theatre, West 42nd St. Evs. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30. 


JANE COWL 
THE CROWDED HOUR 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S, West 39th St. 


TEA FOR 3 


The Comedy Hit 
Evenings, 8:30 Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Saturday Evening, February 8, 8.15 o'clock 
PIANO RECITAL 


Felix (JARZIG]_IA 


Seats 50 Cents to $1.00 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 














Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Evening, February 11, 8.15 o'clock 


THE LETZ QUARTET 


Second Concert. Program. 
BRU bs 0s Cvev ebb Nduseeed Quartet in D Minor, Paris Ed., No. 76 
DUNN: 66 0 tseeens te evecteeessssccesess ++.-Quintet in G Major 
rh Louis Svecenski, viola, assisting. 
Gries. occ eeecescssceneseeneccecesers Juartet in C Minor, Op. a7 


Tickets of Miss Helen Love, 1 W. 34th St., Room 1103. 
$2 to 75 cents. 





Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert 


Mischa Elman was the soloist at the Metropolitan 
concert, Sunday night, February 2, with May Peterson 
and Rafaele Diaz as the singers of the evening, and the 
usual contribution by the orchestra, Richard Hageman, 
directing. There were an unusual number of standees 
present to hear the noted violinist, who, as always, re- 
ceived many encores, while the orchestra won its share 
of applause, aroused principally by the playing of 
“Esquisses Caucasiennes” of Ippolitow Ivanow. Mr. 
Diaz sang an aria from “Romeo and Juliet” as his first 
offering, and then followed with a group of songs by 
Ronald, Chadwick and Foster, being compelled to re- 
spond to several encores. Miss Peterson sang the ga- 
votte from “Mignon” and a group of songs by La Forge 
Schindler and Spross, being given a hearty reception 
and compelled to respond to many encores, finally 
arousing greater enthusiasm by singing the old and 
familiar “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” in an exquisite man- 
ner. Mischa Elman played the violin concerto in E 
minor of Mendelssohn, then the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and the polonaise in A major of Wieniawski. 





Soder-Hueck Pupils Give Interesting Program 


A notable assemblage of guests enjoyed the charming 
musicale and reception given at the Mme. Soder-Hueck 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday after- 
noon, February 2. An exceptionally pleasing program was 
given by her artist-pupils. The numbers sung by Harvin 
Lohre, a Russian tenor, who has a remarkable voice, were 
“The Night” (Tschaikowsky), in Russian; “Come and 
Trip It” (Handel), “Heritage” (Rhea Silberta). with the 
gifted young composer accompanying, and “Bring Her 
Again, O Western Wind” (Forsyth). Mr. Léhre was 
highly complimented on his splendid singing. : 

An attractive contralto, Julia Meade Starkey, who has 
a rich voice, sang “A Golden Thought” (Ross), “I Heard 
a Cry” ( Fisher) and Elliot's “Spring’s a Lovable Lady,” 
also “Si je pouvais mourir” (Barbiral), in French, and 
Mana-Zucca’s “What is a Kiss,” which received a hearty 
reception. 

Walter Mills, an American baritone of much promise, 
gave “Lungi dal Caro Bene” (Secchi), in Italian; “O Red 
is the English Rose” (Forsyth) and “Old Bill Bluff.” by 
John Prindle Scott, who was present and received added 
applause. Mr. Mills also sang “A Khaki Lad” (Aylward) 
in such an excellent manner that it had to be repeated. 
His encore was “Little Mother o’ Mine” (Burleigh) a 
beautiful tribute to his mother, who was present. For a 
final treat George Reimherr, who was heard recently in 
a successful recital at the Princess Theatre, gave two of 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s favorite songs, “Values” and 
“Love and Roses,” with his “Design” for an encore. Mr 
Vanderpool accompanied and the audience was delighted 
with these beautiful numbers. 








OPPORTUNITIES 
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violinist and 


FOR SALE—Genuine 


Jacobus Stainer 
Violin. Beautifully made, possessing 
tone of rare loveliness, ample volume 
and remarkable far carrying powers. 
he brilliancy of its tone makes it most 
effective for concert playing. Also 
Tcurte bow. Address “L. S. D.,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 





<_ 


YOCAL TEACHER WANTED—A large 


conservatory on the’ Pacific Coast seeks 
a voice teacher, male; must be young, 
presentable and a good singer. ertain 
salary guaranteed and chance to earn :n- 
definitely in excess of guarantee. Ad- 
dress, “P. C. C.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TEACHER WANTED—Leading conser- 
vatory seeks permanent connection with 
man for Artist Piano department; also 


man for intermediate and advanced Vio- 
lin department beginning next Septem- 
ber. Both must be men of engaging per- 
sonality and broad training. Basis of 
compensation, guarantee and commission 
with terms to fit the man. This is a big 
opening for a big man. All correspond- 
ence treated in the strictest confidence. 
Apply for full particulars to “K. C. M.,” 
care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
City. 


WANTED—A first 
teacher of violin playing, for large inland 
conservatory for season 1919-20. Ad- 
dress testimonials to “N. C. R.,” care 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


gagement, including an Australian tour, 
for the right person. Young man pre- 
ferred. Address “F. F..” Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—An 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED 


for artist 
specially engaged for six months Chau- 
tauqua tour of Pacific Coast beginning 
March. This will be a permanent en- 


important conservatory 
seeks a first class professor of piano 
playing. Outstanding ability as a per- 
former necessary. Address recommen- 
dations to “P. M. S.,” care MusIcaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 











A PROMINENT NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER offers a rare opportunity for one or two young singers 
with voices of exceptional quality to study under her in preparation for either opera, concert or 
oratorio. A splendid chance for a talented sing 
capped financially, to receive the best instruction possible in New York. 





» who 


Address: “P. V. T.,” 


Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ts all the requirements but who is handi- 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is well 
on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of inquiry 
received and answered. That the has 

istance is evidenced by the letters of thanks 
preciation received. The service of the bureau 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries. will be angwered as soon as le, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in er to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 

Boosey & Co. Publish It 
I note in the Musicar Counter under date of December 16, 


Merle Alcock sang a group of songs, one of them being ‘The 
Blueing of the Day This I believe was an old Welsh song, 





and | would thank you very kindly to inform me where this 

could be purchased.” 

‘The Biueing of the Day” is published by Boosey & Co., East 
Seventeenth street, New York City, where you will be able to 
purchase copies 


Life of Camilla Urso 


If any of the readers of the Musica Courier should know of, 
or own, a copy of “The Story of a Violin” (Being a life of Camilla 
Ureo), by Barnard, published by a defunct Boston firm in 1861, 


please communicate with and oblige, Victor Kuzdo, 322 West Sev- 
enty-firet street, New York City 


Accompanist Wanted 


“T am a violin student and would appreciate your advice 
greatly A piano accompanist would be a great help toward 
my study, but having no friends who are pianists am in 
great distress. I have heard of places where young musicians 
play, but don't know where. Could you inform me of any? 
Have you applied to the Young Women's Christian Association 

for an accompanist? They have so many people registered on their 
list that you might be able to hear of something through them. 
There are of course some clubs, but probably not valuable for your 
purpose. The best thing for you to do would be to make friends 
among some young musicians who would be willing to help you 
out 


Wants to Study Piano 


“Permit me to request you to name a book or books from 
which one can study piano playing. I mean a book frum which 
one of fair educat‘on can learn to a fair extent how to play 
the piano from notes without a private instructor?” 

As you live in New York City, why not call at the music house 
of G. Schirmer, 3 Eart Forty-third street, and Charlies H. Ditson, 
& East Thirty-fourth street, where you can examine a number of 
lesson books for the piano and judge for yourself which one would 
best suit your requirements? 


Songs for Children 


“Will you kindly inform me where I can obtain pretty, 
sweet and fascinating song compositions for children ranging 
from the ages of three to ten, for piano and music study that 
are appropriate to their age?” s 
G. Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street, New York, Arthur P. 

Schmidt, Boston, Mass., and the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass., publish compositions of the nature you desire, as well as 
other large publishing heuses, and we suggest that you get in 
touch with them 


Free Instructions Wanted 


“IT am a graduate of a conservatory of music in piano ani! 
wish to continue studying the coming summer ak erhaps 
winter in the North or East. i noticed recently in the Musicat 
Covrrer something reletive to Hunter College giving free in- 
struction in voice. What are the conditions for piano? Where 
may I get free instructions under private or conservatory 
teachers?" ° 

If it was possible for you to obtain a scholarship, that would 
make your free instructions very easy, but it is hardly probable 
that if you went to any college or schcol that you would have 
private instruction, It would probably be in classes. Circulars 
from Hunter College are being forwarded you from which you 
will be able to obtain all the information about that institution. 











THE 


LITTLE FISHERMAN 


by Eastwood Lane 


Arranged by Deems Taylor 
for the Schumann Club Concert, 
January 20th. ' Onthe programs 
of Alice Nielsen, John Barnes 
Wells, Marguerite Namara, 
Alice Louise Mertens, Paul 
Dufault, Marcella Craft, Rose 
Bryant and other prominent artists. 


Published for high, medium and low voice. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


Publishers of American Masic 
11-15 Union Square, W. New York City 
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UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


(Copyright, 1919, by the Musical Courier Cc.) 


Music on My Shelves 


An interesting little album has just come to my atten- 
tion called “Art Songs of Japan,” Yamata Shirab, 
written upon traditional Japanese themes and poems by 
Gertrude Ross. It is out of the ordinary in that the 
composer has been inspired by bona fide Japanese airs, 
instead of an Occidental conception of what this music 
should be tike. And yet one wishes that she possessed 
more of this same imagination, for though treated with 
admirable simplicity, the curious, unresolved little 
melodies seem to demand more questioning harmonies 
than the Puccini-like resolutions, and comfortable, 
satisfying tonics and dominants with which each song 
abounds. However, they are all charming and quite 
an addition to our Oriental song literature. 

On the other hand, Charles T. Griffes, in his “Five 
Poems of Ancient China and Japan,” op. 10, has, with 
the assistance of his imagination and some Oriental 
scaies, given a much more effective setting to some 
Chinese and Japanese poems of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth centuries. Some of these poems give hints of 
great loveliness, but on the whole they seem badly 
translated. One misses the delicate imagery of the 
East, the thought, as well as the vocabulary seeming 
strangely modern and Occidental in some of the verses. 
Mr. Griffes has overcome this to a certain extent by the 
music to which he has set them, whith has more atmos- 
phere and grace, more of the Orient in it than the 
texts themselves. 

John Carpenter, in his “Chinese Watercolors,” has 
attempted to depict the humor and irony of the East. 
How authentic the poems are I do not know, but they 
have given Mr. Carpenter an opportunity to display 
his rare musicianship in the delightful and exquisite 
settings he has provided. 

There is, of course, a great deal of music published 
under misleading titles that is based neither on Oriental 
poems or melodies, and that, to use a homely metaphor, 
is “neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring.” To 
such, for instance, belong the “Songs of India,” “Songs 
of Persia,” “Songs of China” and “Songs of Japan,” 
by Granville Bantock. The wonder is that a man who 
has delved so deeply into folk-song can produce such 
rubbish. HENRIETTA STRAUS. 








American Song-writers 


The American composer is in great danger of being 
molly-coddled, according to those human compendiums 
of useless information: the critics. They have prob- 
ably overlocked the fact that as a song writer the 
American composer is not yet beyond reproach and 
still has a few faults upon which they sent expound, 
Chief among these is his choice of texts. It is aston- 
ishing to find that so much poor verse has been pub- 
lished. It is still more astonishing to find that nine 
out of every ten of our composers are inspired by it. 
Great songs do not, musically speaking, grow out of 
cheap sentiments cheaply expressed, and one cannot 
help but wonder that those who wrote music for the voice 
should have ears so dulled to the beauty and melody 
of words. It is certainly not through lack of such 
beauty and melody in our language, for I doubt if 
any other tongue is so rich in lyric gems. Even Schu- 
mann and Schubert and Franz were able to find texts 
among them worthy of their genius; and after all, 
Schumann and Schubert and Franz had already culled 
the best from their own lyric poets and had done more 
tc make their names household words than all the book 
publishers in Germany. Debussy did the same for Ver- 
laine and Mallarmé and Baudelaire; but I know of no 
American composer whose name is linked indissolubly 
with any English or American poet. Indeed, between 
Shakespeare and magazine verse there seems to be a 
wide gap in his knowledge. As a result of such scanty 
culture one even hesitates to put a good poem into his 
hands, so seldom does he “read” it intelligently; for 
not only is his scansion faulty, but the meaning is 
often distorted to suit the music. Thus many a good 
song is spoiled in the making. Let the American com- 
poser make a prolonged excursion into English and 
American verse, beginning with the Elizabethan poets ; 
let him learn to read this poetry so that its clarity and 
meaning as well as its melody is preserved, and then 
perhaps he will begin to understand why his works 
have not been taken seriously by concert artists. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS. | 
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There are, of course, many scholarships to be obtained. The 
application must be made early in the spring, and it is not always 
easy to obtain a list of conservatories and schools which give these 
scholarships, the circulars being sent out, if at all, in rather re- 
stricted quantities, as the moment the scholarship is known there 
are thousands of applicants for the one place. 


Sight Reading 


“Would you be kind enouga to inform me where I can study 
sight reading? am very anxious to take up this work and 
want to have the best instruction possible.” 

We would suggest that you communicate with Wilbur A. Luyster, 
220 Madison avenue, New York City, who is a specialist in sight 
reading. 


Churches That Pay Chorus Singers 


“Will row kindly advise me if there are any churches in 
New York City that pay their chorus singers, and if so please 
give me a list of such churches? I am a constant reader of 
your magazine and will appreciate this information.” 

It is not customary to pay the chorus singers in church choirs. 
It is felt that the advantage they receive in rehearsals, and the 
teaching that goes with rehearsal, is sufficient remuneration, as 
it often happens that the chorus singer obtains a church position 
through having becn associated with a choir. 


Patriotic Song Competition 


“Please tell me where to send a manuscript for the patriotic 
song competition announced by the Hearst newspaper? Should 
the manuscript be signed?” 

No entry blank or fee is required. Just send your song to the 
nearest Hearst newspaper at Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York City or San Francisco. An article announcing this 


competition appeared in the Muscat Courter of November 28, 1918. 
About Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” 


“Readin one of your issues regarding Schubert's ‘Der Wan- 
derer’ and of rare voices to sing this, I have in my list of 
records a Columbia record of this song sung by David Bispham 
which in my opinion is as near a periect rendition of this song 
as there probably ever will be. What is your opinion? Is 
there any record of negroes who might have been opcra stars 
had their color permitted?” 

There is no doubt that David Bispham is a great interpreter of 
songs, and would undoubtedly give a fine rendering of “Der Wan- 
derer.” To say that his is probably the nearest perfect singin 
of the song that ever will be is assuming much, for who can tell 
what artist will arise in the future whose singing will transcend 
that of any artist of the present day? This, however, does not 
take away from Mr. Bispham having made a wonderfui record. 

At the present time there is a young colored man, Roland W. 
Hayes, who appeared in his own recital in New York City, 
and who is expected to make a very remarkable opera singer, 
his color not interfering with his success. Years ago, there was 
a successful concert singer, the “Black Patti,” and perhaps she might 
have been on the operatic stage except for her color, but there are 
not many roles which could be taken by a person of dark skin. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcar Co 
it is qualified to dispense lafermation on all wusteal subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Mustcat Courier will not, however, -onsent to act as 
intermedia betw artists, manag: ¥ rgan! 

hh wih merdy fom bo ne OO erenmientions, 

All communications shoul! be addressed 

Information Bureau, Musical Courier 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Garrigue Mott Pupil in “Miss Springtime” 

The theatrical firm of Klaw & Erlanger have predicted a 
fine future for Edith Allen, a young pupil of Mme. Gar- 
rigue Mott, who has recently placed herself under their 
management as prima donna in “Miss Springtime.” 
The singer must have been especially well cast, judging 
from a fine review of her work which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, after the first appearance of the 
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EDITH ALLEN, 
> Young pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott who is sing- 
F ing the leading role in “Miss Springtime.” 


show at the Montauk Theater on December 30. It 
read as follows: 

“Miss Springtime” would not be half so attractive if called by 
any other title, nor would the love story interwoven through typical 
musical comedy attain half the sweetness and naivete it does with 
any other than Edith Allen in the title role. One scents the fresh- 
ness of early May the moment the curtain raises, and a suggestion 
of violets and roses prevails throughout. especially when Miss Allen 
is on the stage. While set down as a musical comedy, the play 
attains almost real.operatic strength in-the second act. Miss Allen 
was in excellent voice last night and delighted a large audience 
at the Montauk Theater. Her principal song, “My Castles in the 
Air,” received many encores. She also played her part of the 
village belle with stage ambition as if it were her own story. 
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Frank Damresch, Director 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
Session Opens October 14th. 


WIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER) OF! SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, 
Krmpatt Hati, Curcaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Drmectors: C. Hern AND A, FRAEMCKE 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. : 

Thirty eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, 
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Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
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Head of the Voice Department 
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REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo, You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinet arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stae- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 


from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be arene in a 
booklet — ‘A r Artist's 
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gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 


a eae 3 world famous 
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Reindahl Grand Model DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Menona Drive, R. F D., No.3 
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Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson and Francode 
Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
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Faculty of International Reputation, 
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work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and rest 
dence department with superior equipment, 
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EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 
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the fact that: wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
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politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
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